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Dene, of Rn on ny 10 weſt 7 hich are ING o od 
monaſteries ſurrounded v with ruins, which fix. the tuatton 
of the ancient Crocodilopolis, "Obſervations on Menchis 
and the ancient Plolemat, the ruins of which are at a mal 
di iftance. Deſcription of the fields in its environs. _ Obſer- 
vations on Girge, the capita] of Upper Egypt, and on Alydus 
towards the weſt. Here are veſtiges ef the celebrated tem- 
ple of Ofrris, uſtere ſinger and miiſiciahs there ſtritly + 
prohibited from acceſs. Account of - Farehout and its 


 elightful orchards. Deſcription of the antiquities at. 
Tentyra, ſituated near Denderu. Hatred of the ancient 


inhabitants of T entyra towards Crecadiles, © Page 1 


95 
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DESCRIPTION oF GIENE, COPHTOS, cos, Ann 
OF THE ROUTE. FROM "PRESS T0 COSSEIR 
ON THE RED SEA. 


1 


Cophtos and Cous 8 5 the trade of 4 the Red Sea, ON 
Giere now in the poſſeſſion of it. The efforts of the Ptale- 
mies to' protect jt. True flate of this commerce, De- 
'* feription of the route from Gita to Cofſeir. This place 
only a large village, with a good fort and a convenient road 
for ſhips. Precautions neceſſary in travelling throu gh the 
222757 Means of improving this road. - The advan- 
a which would refult from fuck e 2 


LETTER XXXIV. 


JOURNEY FROM” cos TO” THEBES. DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE EASTERN VARY QF, THIS 
CITY. 


Deſcription of Thebes, extraged from Diogerus Siculus and 
Strabo. State of this city under the Pharaohs, the Romans, 
and the deminion of the Turks. Porticoes, avenues of the 

| Sphinx, with the ſtruffure and ruins of the great temple, 
near Carnack, in tlie eaftern quarter of - Thebes. Its 

3 foundations pas ruins occupy a circumference of half a 

league. The plain extending. from Carnack to Luxor, and 

ancient iy covered with buildings, now under agriculture. 

Deſcription of the remains of the temple of Luxor, and 

_ the. Superb obeliſs 77 ſtuated near it. The moſt beautiful 

— Prufures | in Egypt, and in the whale world, 25 


LETTER XXXV. 


DESCRIPTION. or TE WESTERN. PART OF 
THEBES,. | 

Bi hn to the tombs of the Theban kings, ee in the 
mountain, ue ption e ſubterraneous Places, 
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| the ſepulchrer, their gase u hitroglyphice: Abu 
bf great temple, the roof of which was ſupperted 'by 
ſquare pillars," ornamented in the top with ſtatuet. Frag- 5 
ments of 'a prodigious Coloſſus among its ruins. Ruins of | 
Menmonium, marked out by heaps of tharble" fragmente, 
and rows" of \ſlatues, either mutilated,” or with a third © 
part of their height buried in the earth; and above all, 
by the coloſſal flatue of Memnon, famous in the 8 
times * the ſounds which it emitted at ON. 


TEES EX XVI. 


ROUTE FROM THEBES TO ESNE, *© 


Deſcription of Armant, formerly Hermunthis, adornid with 
two ancient temples, built in honour of Fupiter and Apollo; 
| the latter in good preſervation. - Account of Okror, and 
its manufaFures of earthen ' ware. An ancient temple- * 
fituated in the town of Ernt, and now uſed by the Turks 
as a place of ſecurity for their cattle. Another temple in. 
- the weſtern part of the torun, where the Egyptians wor. 
' ſhipped Neith, denominated by the Greeks, Minerva. Ae- 
' count of the convent founded by St. Helena, and of the bu- : 
rial. place of the martyrs. Obſervations on the r 4 
; Deny (employed for the making of kitchen —_—_ | 


LETTER XXXVIL 


ROUTE FROM ESNE To THE LAST CAT A- 
RAcr. | k of | Ms 


D-ſcription of Edfou, famous for a temple erefled in ho 
mur of Apollo. Dangerous paſſage of Haſar Sal- 
ſale. Situation of Coum Ombo, ancientiy Ombor. 
Obſervations on the Crocodiles, which are exceedingly 
numerous in that- quarter.” Arrival at Sient, now Af 
"on; POE a this 2 it the Sol- 

15 flice. , 
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1 c ONTENTS 

flice: well, the bettom of OF Y reflefted. the image 
the ſun when he reached. the tropic of Cancer. Ac- 

_ count of tie iſlands of iii and Elefhantine, with their 
© temples and artiquities., Obſervations. on the quarries 
of granite, ſituate on the uf of the Cataract. Suc- 


einet deſcription of the u Fest e, Grand 
been . Es 55 


LBTTER XVII. 


DESCRIPTION OF OASIS AND THE TEMPLE. oF . 
JurirER AMMON, WITH THE ROUTES LEAD= 
INS THLTHER, | 


Situation of Oaſis fixed: by. FR: and the Arabian ges- 
graphers. Defeription of the places inhabited in the 
| middle of the. Deſert. Tourney of Alerander to fe 
temple ef Jupiter Amen, traced in the map which is 
prefixed to this volume, Atcount of tie temple and tie 
people who inhabit its envirous. Defeat of the army ef 
 _ Cambyſes, which had been ſent to plunder it. Unfor- 
\ . dunate expedition of this barbaraus invader againſt the 
_ Ethiopians, followed: by the loſs of a part. of the traops * 
which he. commanded. Oaſis a place of exile under the 
_ monarchs of the lower empire; and hither St; — Y 
* other perſons were bani . 66 


LETTER XXXIK. 


| OBSERVATIONS on THE INCREASE or THE 
NIL E. 


4 


Fs al on the N. ile, FR ſources, Ml ths 1 of 
its annual inundatien. Time when. they ent the dyke, 
at the head of the canal which conducts the waters o 
Grand Cairo. Deſcription of tie public feſtivals and 

| e of ot abe Nockurnal recreation on — | 
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LETTER A . 
1 bon or zergr . 8 8 
e Gevathin frim the conpueſt of the park 1 the 


preſent time. Changer iel it has undergone by the 


© different revolutions of the ſupreme power,” Articles of 


agreement made in favour of the Circaſſia an Mamalukes 


| by the Emperor Selim: Limited power by the Pachas, 
8 great authority of the Beys, and of that which is 
anne xed to the dignities of Scheick Elbalad and of Emic 


Hafi. The manner in which tie repreſentatives of t the | 


Grand Si gnior are received in Egypt. Scandalous man- 


ner of ſending them back... Obſervations on the ſmall 


 degreeof ae which the Ottoman Tag really main- 
e e | Es 88 
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HISTORY OE ALE BEN. | 


35 15 if Ai Bey. * Trariſpertation . 6g own Said 


try, and tas chatige of religion after ie ad been fold 
to à Bey of Grand 7 _ His promotion to different 
© offices, in the tate. . ConduA of the Caravan, Neat 
| of the, frabr, followed by the dignity. of Bey, uin 
5 gave him. a feat among . the members of. . the. Divan. 
Death of his patron, who. Was murdered by the. 


fte party. Ali obtains the rank of Cheik Elbalad, bod 0 


pf avenges -the blood of his protector. Conſpiracy, formed fo 
male him priſoner. H: takes refuge in Ferul, 7 
*. Afterwards. 4 St. Jean 4 Here, were Cheik 


the 


8 


er 5 
: _ Tecerves him with * arms. 05 being recalled into 


;» 


vi 0 0 Nr. E N T 8. 


nme apitel, 1 it impoſſible. to ITY over 4. 
hatred of his enemies, and, to fave his life} was\'n ſe- 
A, cond. lime obliged to tale to | flight. He wiſits Arabia, 
and retires to Jean d' Acre, where Cheik Daher treat- 
ed him with every demunſtrution of the fincereſt friend- 
ſhip. He returns to Cairo, ſacrifices his rivals to his 
reſentment, and governs Egypt with wiſdom. Trea- 
ce chery of ſome Beys, and of the Divan at Conſlantinople. 
He puniſhes with death the officers who had been ſent to 
demand his head, and enters into an alliance with tie 
| Ruſſians, to revenge the injuſtice of the Ottomans, He 
repreſſes the wandering tribes of Arabs, protects commerce, 
and reduces to fubjedtion both Arabia and Syria by means 
e his Generals, He is betrayed by Mahomet Abou Dahab, 
. his ſon-in-law, and obliged to ſave himſelf a third time in 
Syria. Ali Bey makes himſelf maſter of a number, of 
towns, enters Eg ypt with the principal part of his forces, 
oO  intimidates an army much ſuperior to his own, and is con- 
quered by the treachery of his infantry, which went over 
to Abou Dahab. The death of Ali, of Mahamed, and of 
Scheik Daher, | beſet aſaſſing inated by order * the Ottoman 
Porte. ” 104 


1 I x DT; E * XLII. 
| SEQUEL OF. THE: HISTORY or ALI. 


Hi liſtory of Iſmael Bey become Scheik Elbalad. Paſſage of 
| . Mourad and Ibrahim, Beys in Upper Egypt. T heir con- 
nefions with the Arabs. Iſmael diſpatches a body of troops 
againſt them, and they retreat into the Deſert. They 
fortify themſelves, take poſſeſſion of fome of the principal 
towns in the diſtrict of Sad, penetrate as far as Gaza, 
and enter into a treaty of aller with Iſmael. Re. enter- 
"ang Grund Cairo, and on the point of being maſſacred, they 
ee, ono ves to to flight, retire HOARY: to bl 


* 
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call to their aſſiſtance the - Arabians; and defeat the army | 


which was ſent by Iſmael ts. oppoſe them. He arrives in 
| frerſon at the head of a body of troops. 1 The aſſociated 
' Beys contrive. means ta; corrupt their fadelity;; - and the 


5 Scheik Elbalad retires into Syria with his treaſures. 
On their return to tie capital, they- promote their creatures 


. to the rank of Bey, and aſſume the- government of | 


Engagement with Haſſan Bey abandoned in the Preets of | 


Grand Cairo, and its conſequences. Mourad conducts the 


Caravan of Mecca; and the uſual tribute being demanded 
'. of him by the Babi” he orders them to be belieaded. At- 


tacked and wounded on his return, he obli es the enemy to 
retreat. His quarrels with Ibrahim... Ts wo * 


E n XLII. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AGRICULTURE or 
| „ I'Wi COUNTRY.” hos * Is 


Agriculture anciently flouriſhing in Egybt. The 3 


by 


labour which has been beflowed on confining . the river, and i 


enn watering the land. The decay of thaſe uſeful monuments. 


Peioductiu of the foil. The ſeaſons of ſawing and reap- 


ing different according to the ſituation of _ the lands. 


Their prodigious. fertility in ancient times. . The meant 
neceſſary to be employed for procuring much fertility. The * 


methed of raiſing the bees which the Egyptians carry in a 
boat you one extremity of the kingdom' to the other. 16 3 


L E T T E R XLUIV. 


ACCOUNT or TAE TEMPERATURE or THE 


CLIMATE. e BASED, 1 AS 


The heats . in ar Egypt, * 8 in "oe | 
Lower. The ſmall number of diſeaſes | which prevail 


among the Egyptians, The means "they uſe for curing a 


fever, 


CONTENTS 


wer, and preſerving. aber health. During a fart of 
ie winter and ſpring, the wind "blows from the South, | 
an proves prejudicial. Through the remaining part of 
me year, the North wind produces ſalutary effeAts. The 
5 leproſy unknown in the cautry. The 'Plague not 4 nati ve 
'* diſeaſe of the climate. The Europeans avoid this terrible 


a) Aves e ge 1 


E DO; M. XIV. 


| OBILEVATIONS ON THE DIFFERENT. MNABi- 


rTAxrs oF EGYPT. 


The Gn deſcendants of the Egyptiam, have 1 the. 1 


genius and knowledge of their anceſtors, Next to them the 
Arabians, the moſt ancient inhabitants of the country. 


. Their dominion twige extended over it. Thoſe who} under 
the government of the Beys, cultivate the lands, have en- 


tirely loft the good faith natural to the nation, while thoſe 


uo live under their Scheiks have preſerved their honefly- / 


and virtues. 'The Bedouins inhabit the deſerts, and declare 
war againſt all the caravans; but they are generous, - 


' #oſpitable, and pay a ſacred regard to their gaths, The 
Chriſtians of Syria, the Greeks, and the Fews, prafliſe 
ite mechanical arts, Real Turks not numerous in 
Eo CE AI + . 


LETTER vl 


OBSERVATIONS ON MARRIAGE AMONG THE 


EGYPTIANS. 


| Dienified with the title of ſacrament, morriage Gs the 


Chriſtians indiſſoluble. The Legiſlator of Arabia, copying 


1 tie authority of the patriarchs, and influenced by the 
force of en, as permitted n but at te 


2 


ame time endeavoured to reſtrain the caprice of the men. 
The nuptial pere e gt the meer and 
. St 297 1505 alt 
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 xHE REVOLUTIONS IN THE COMMERCE” OF” 
_BGYPT, FROM THE MOST NES An- 
QUITY TO THE PRESENT TIME, 4485 


State of the Egyptian commerce under the AE the Per- 
5 ſiant, and the Ptolemies, who created. a powerful mar ine; 
and under the Romans, who, guided by the Egyptians, 

. penetrated as far as Bengal. Declenſin- of this. ex- | 


hee Bt Ys Es V 


5 tenſive commerce under the Princes of the lower empire. 1 
85 Almoſt annihilated during the government of the Arabs. 4 | 
- | Re-eſtabliſhed by the Venetians, who opened to themſelves > _ 4 
DO the ports, of Egypt. The Portugueſe deprive them of this 4 
1 trade; in conſequence of which the Venetian loſe both 1 
pot. ' their marine and their diſtant þrovinces. Afual ſlate of | 

Fe " yes commerce of. this _— 21 * 

„ 7 * E T ＋ E R xl. VIII. 

f _ or THE ANCIENT RELIGION or THE '2£6Gyp- 

5 TIANS, AND PARTICULARLY AF. ATHOR, ONE 


* OF R oC 5 


© 4 Bs 
8 


Athor, or the night, in the opinion of the Egyptian. 25 
repreſented the darkneſs which enveloped the chaos before 
the creation, _—_ the creative ſpirit animated with 
its breath, and of which it formed the univerſe. 
Tie moon regarded as a ſymbol of this original dart- 
neſs, and recommended to the weneration of tie people. 
This idea extended to that period of time when the fun, 
during his, progreſs through the ſigns of the ſaulern 
| 3 renders the days ſporter and. the nights more 
* . 
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LETTER LR. 


or yHTHA, NEITH, AND CNEPH, Iran: | ns 


WHICH THE SPFRAME, SHINY WAS. ADORED 
IN EGYPT. | 


The Supreme Being adored by the E dates, Sls" the 
- Names of Ptha, Neitb, and Cneph., By theſe Appel- 
lations were denated the power, the wiſdom, and the 
goodneſs of that infinite ſpirit which created the world. 
1 _ The Temple of Ptha was at Memphis, that of Neith at 
1 Sai, and that of Cneph in the iſland of Elepbantine. 
4 | Purity of religion only among the Prieſts, and thoſe who 
were initiated in the ſacred myſteries. The people ne- 
WO __ . while they adored bi} WED. 261 


10 
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1 : 1 b ay 
| OF. THE VISIBLE GODS OF THE EGYPTIANS, AND 
4 CHIEFLY, OF OSIRIS, -A SYMBOLICAL DIVINITY, 
A WHICH REPRESENTED THE SUN. 


At firſt the Egyptians worſhipped the Sun, * the 4 
ſegnation of Phrt, and afterwards under that of 
Oſiris. This Deity very famous His temples and 

” Prieſts in every corner of the kingdom. His origin de- 
rived from aſtronomy, which having obſerved bis tourſe 
more regular than that of the moon, made uſe of it for 
the meaſuring of time. The name of Oſiris, derived 
from Oſch Iri, the Author of Time, ſbeuus the de- 
V gn f the Prieſts i in introducing this allegorical divinity. 

; + + 40a 

| L rr r | 


or AuMoOoN AND HERCULES, EMBLEMS OF TN 
- SUN. | 

PESO called by the Greeks Ammon , and by . 

lin: Jupiter Ammon, var particularly worſhipped at 


bes, 


ESSE TIES ” 


bebe dic the ſeripture flyles the city of an : 
and the Greeks. Dioſpolis, tbe city of Jupiter. His Ha- 
tue decked with the ſhin and bead of a ram. "This 

Symbolical divinity, , which repreſented the vernal ſun, 


delivered oracles in a temple, ſituated in the midſt f | 


the deſerts of Lybia. The ſtatue of Hercules, which 
partook of the 'worſbip f its 'deity, at the Vernal 
Equinox, denoted the force of the at N be bad 
e the e Equator, YEP | 5 280 


1 * T T K . 


or nonvs, 4 SYMBOLICAL DEITY nien BY 
| PRESENTED THE BUN. | 


Horus, as "on as 05 ri, bad a hot . bis e 9 
The ſame attributes frequently aſcribed to both. His _. 
throne ſupported by lions, beeauſe be repreſented the ſun 
at the ſummer Solſtice. His educatiin at Butis, on the 
border of the great lake, denoted bis great power in 
rai ſi ng vapeurs inte the atmoſphere, bbence they fell 
down in dew upon the earth. | The victory of Horus 
over Typbon, depicted the bappy eſfeclt produced by 
. the Jun. in his progreſs through: the ſummer ſigns, 
. Such as the inundation, the eætinction of the | north 
. winds „ and the excitement of thoſe named the Eteſian. 
„ 's 


8 A 


LETTER Lu. 


OF THE CELESTIAL SBRAPIS, A n OF 
c ; "THE SUN. 


The =; þ of Serapis flouriſhis ng under the 8 
who built a" ſuperb temple in bonour of bim. Ador- 
ed in Egypt before their reign. His origin on the 
banks of the Nile. This emblematical divinity denot- 

ed the Sun in bis progreſs through the autumnal ſigns. 
N to be — _ you only 50 a . time 


by * 


: 4 225 #2 F $4 ? # N Teng 4 3 ", * 
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by ie inhabitants ef the nortb. be ſame with 
- tbe Pluto of the Greeks, but e of the pw with © 
carols their Putt involved TO 90 | 


LETTER Uv. 


or "HARPOCRATES, AN EMBLEM OF. THE sun. 


Har pocrates repreſented, in Egypt, the Sun at the winter 
Sol ſtice, and, in Greece, the God of Silence. Dilineated 
. by the Egyptian Prieſts with bis feet Joined together, in 


fuch a manner that he could ſearcely walk. This emb "Una 8 


of the flew, and almoſt inſenſible the motion ef the ſun, 
when verging to the Trapic of Capricorn. | Repreſented 
| Jn. on the Lotus flower, becauſe it never opens till 
cat the end of autumn. 1 294 


LETTER LV. ns” 


or MENDES, THE SYMBOL or THE sun. 


| Mens the fir ft emblem of the fun. Denoted the jw 
dating influence of this planet. The be-goat ſacred to 
bim, becauſe the moſt prolific of animals. The Priefls 
initiated in the myſteries of Mend?s. 'The Phallus, an 
emblem of generation, adorned their habits, and decorated 
the flatues of other deities. Named by the Greths, Pan, 


but improperly, we be bore little n te that 
demi god. 297 


L* Df. E R Iv 
or ISIS, OR THE MOON, AN EGYPTIAN DEITY. 


The moon anciently worſbipped by the Egyptians under its 

© froper name Joh; the adoration of which, when intro- 

duced into Greece, gave birth to the fable of Job's be- 

ing changed into a cow. Its influence on the atmoſphere 

being obſerved, they afterwards named it Iris, which 

ſigniſies the cauſe of abundance, The inundation 4 
| . F 


CONTENTS” _ 


"phe Wb ebe the nate of this deity; that 1, to 
. the dew, of which ſhe excites a fermentation in be 
_ evaters. To this day the Coptis pretend tbat the dew 
which falls a the Solſtice, makes the waters Aer. „ 

| af by that meant en, 195 eee 1 85 303 


1. * . . E R vb. N 


or 6 A. STAR SACRED. 10 Inis. 5 


Some writers call Sothis by the nume "of. Yris; but this 
tar „ denominated Sirius by the Greeks, and Coe 
by the Latint, waf only ſacred” 4% thut goddeſs. The 
Egyptians marked the riſing of Sothis by two * 
periods. The veneration of the. people for this: ſtar 
| aroſe from a particular circumſlance ;, namely, that. at 
iti beliacal riſing, they could judge of the. degree of 
inundation. On this account, it wa. mow the ſtar. 
which makes the waters increaſe... '\ 308 


LE rn 


; or BUBASTIS, 4 SYMBOLICAL | (TITS or Tur 
hog EGYPTIANS- * 


4 Bonours paid to Bubaſſir i in Egypt. 4 ith „ An 

guiſbed by ber name. She was reputed the patroneſs 
of pregnant women, and known to the Greeks and 
Romans by the name of 1 Diana and Ilithyia. This ſymbo- 
ical deity repreſented the new moon. Her feſtival cele- 
brated the third day of the month, ee then ber 
n is viſible over all the ern. „ oo 0Þ 


1. 1 Nr IX. 


9 BUTIS, A SYMBOLICAL CITLES nien „ 
| | PRESENTS. THE. n. | 


This Godleſs, named by the Greeks 1 * 4 ee. 
" torph in the city of Bau, where 'the ſanctuary con- 

9 : Wed 

F * ” N „ 8 
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11 c N E N r . 


- fifted ef an ener mou: block of granite, Mow fre deli. 
vered her oracles. - 7 be Egyptian, placed ber in a 
moving iſſand; and in this they were imitated by the 
. Greeks. This deity. was tbe ſymbol of the full. moon ; 
and as the dew is at tbat time maſt copious, they aſcribed 
it to ber influence. It was believed ſbe had educated 
Horus, and ſaved him from tbe ambuſhes of Typhon, 
| Which r to be dat þ in 2. | allegorical ſenſe, 


+ . "0 


1 LL E * T E R *. 
12 NILE aporee AS A 60D BY. The. ANCIENT 
. ESG TIAxS. Cat | 


The Nik 9 to the rank of A A city built 
In honour” "of bim. Hi, priefts, fe Mvar, and 
ſacrifices,” At firft be bore the general name of Jaro, 
**wobich fignifier 4 rider. When the phanomena f 

© Dis inundation were objerved, be received the epithet 
of Neilon, that ir, one who grows in a ſtated time, 
At the winter ſolſtice, they invited them to a feaſt, 
. which was publicly prepared for the purpoſe ; and the 
: 3 believed, that. without this Ceremony be would 


never overflow their Js. 0 N | 35 


-- 
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or APIS, THE SACRED | ox or THE rere ian. 
. ADORED BY THE PEOPLE 


Adis e over the world, ting and princes *. 
lemnly offered ſacrifices to bis god=head. Deſeription 
F bis diſtingui ſbing marks, his inauguration, the place is 
where he was kept, and the temple to which they re- 
moved bim at his death. Feſtivals celebrated at the birth 
"of a new Apis. This allegorical deity was created by 
the priefis to be the guardian of the ſolar year of 365 

. days, the type of the cycle 4 25 n and the * 
75 the inundation.. l 8 330 
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or. PRAC AND onvens,. SACRED: BULLS: or 
Anif KOVPT. | ; 


| Mews Df Onuphis conſecrated to the fun. "The . | 
e the former rubriſtad in remote n. and the epock 
e its commencement is unknown. © The latter, brought 
up in the temple of Apollo, at Hermunthig, had no de. 
gree of celebrity, if we may judge by the ſilence of hiſ- 
 #orians. Apis, deified with: the view of - preſerving te 
remembrance of ancient obſer uvatiant, became _ and 
eclipſed the other two, . 34 


LETTER LI. 


or THE. TERRESTRIAL . SERAPIS, A SYMBOLI- 


* 
* 


CAL. DEITY. en BORE. A RELATION * 


The ee Srabi webs by the E TRAY as 4 
| deity that preſides over, the increaſe of the waters, 
His emblem a Nilometer of wood, divided into cubits. 
A feſtival celebrated in honour of him at the commence- 
ment of the inundation. The Nilometer named by the 
_ priefls Sari Api, the pillar of menſuration. Brought 
forth from his ſanctuary at the beginning of the inun- 
dation, and led back when it was on the decline. Such 
unt the origin of this emblematical deity 1 which the 


Greeks gave the name of Serapis, 343 8 


R PER; . 


OF. ANUBIS, | A SYMBOLICAL ek TOMS OF rur 
| nn | 


Abc had in EFoypt temples nd priefts, and 4 \ ol was 
Wd in honour of bom... His 1 bore the head of 4 
b dog; 
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dog; and. this animal, from being his living i image, way 
conſecrated to him. This allegorical divinity, invented 
by the aſtronomers, repreſented the horizon. ' Hence he 

/ was regarded as the inſeparable companion of Ofrris and 
Fi. Called in the. ſacred language their illegitimate 


ſon, becauſe he is not luminous of himſelf, and Jim only 
by borrowed luftre, 5 . 348 
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LETTER LXV. 


I OT TYPHON, A SYMBOLICAL _—_ or ag 
5 | EG YPTIANS. | 


Typhon us as an evil genius, The Orecedile aid Hip- ; 
popotamus . conſecrated to him. His ſtatus inſulted, when 
the calamities, of which they believed him to be the cauſe, 
did not ceaſe. This allegorical deity repreſented] in the 

: imagination of the priefls, winter, and the fatal effets 
produced in Egypt by the blowing of the ſouth and ſouth- 

| eaſt winds. The ſacred fable on the ſubject of Typ 
17 propagated inte Piœnicia, Greece, and Italy. It is 

- decorated iti new gllegories by the natural philoſo- 
phers and poets of thoſe countries, and accommodated 

to their religion. Notwithſtanding _ tie weils with 

| which they have covered it, Its origin is Ris perceptible. 


354 
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or NEPHTHYS, A SYMBOLICAL DEITY or THE 
| | EGYPTIANS. | 


Nephthys war, in the ſacred 1 the 3 ſpouſe 
ef Typhon. Not prolific till Ofiris had commerce with 
her. This word, in its natural ſignification, denoted the 
_ ford 'y plains which ſtand between the Nile and the Red 

Sea, and are greatly expoſed to tie ſouth-eaſt wind. When 

in years F an extraordinary inundation the river irviched 
* to 


8. WO r Wk _* 


to theſe perks en wen etnies WY adul- 
tery of Ofiris with Nepthys. By Thuefi er Afo, : 
Queen of Ethiopia, reputed the concubine of. T yphon,, Was 
denoted the ſouth wind; which, uniting with that of the | 
eaſt, formed the ſ- outh-eaſt, a wind extremely formida- 
ble to the Egyptiant; on account of its ſcorching breath, 
and the torrents of * which it rolls was the country. 
W 


n e LXVIII. 


1 oF CanoBus, A PRETENDED DEITY OF wh 
| | ECYPTIANS: ae” 


5 * A0 by the writers of the Loney” Empire Cu 
* war the pilot of Menelaur. He died on the coaſt of Egypt, 
p and they erected to him a tomb. Tir place, called in 
1 ie Egyptian language Cahi noub, tie golden land. 
; A city and temples were built here. The Greeks, AY 
MM #5 this appellation, ſpread a report that they had been 
| erefied in honour of the ſtranger; but this was a miſtake. 
Ruffin'relates a long fable, by which he affefts to prove, 
that the deity which they worſhipped in the temple of 
Canobus was a pitcher : but this was only an offering 
made to the god of the Ni 85 the water Cl: wh it ſerved 


bo purify. N 8 e 
LB T T E . Lech. 


or THOTH, A SYMBOLICAL dey. or THE 
EGYPTIANS, | AND .REGARDED AS A CELE- 
| BRATED MAN BY. THE GREATER; "HARE. OF 
WRITERS. | | ff Ine: of 3 Fre 


Thoth war held to be an Raby man 5 a b "Ir Oily 
of writers. To him they aſcribed the invention of all. 
arts, ſciences, and human inſtitutions ; and dignified im 
with ye name of Trifmegiſtus, or thrice great. This 
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alone might be ſufficient to prov | 
allegorical. Thoth, in the Egyptian language, ſigniße : 


that the perſnoge war 


a pillar; and as it was uſual to engrave approvell works 


ußon pillars, they all received the general appellation of 


Thoth. The three Thoths or Merruries might denote 


the infancy, the Progrifiy td and the pad of human 
5 1 379 
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or THE voc AL STATUE. or MEMNON. ; 


| The flatue of Memnon greatly celebrated in ancient times for 


the ſound whith it emitted at ſun-riſe. Called by the 
prieſts the Son of the Day. The ſon of Aurora, the con- | 
queror of Antilechus, celebrated by Homer. His interpre- 
ters, and the poets finee his time, have applied theſe ex- 


 preſſions to the Egyptian Memnon. This is a miſtake; the 


T hebaic ſtatue bore the name of Amenophis. The Mem- 
non who came to the ſiege of Trey a little after, Was 
ſent from Suſa by Teutam, king of Aſſyria. | The vo- 
col. flatus of Egypt ws broken. by Gig. The a. 
lated figure ceaſed to emit any ſound for a long time, but 


reſumed its vocal power under the Ptolemies. After it 
diſgrace, it pronounced ſeven notes. The priefts, who 


gave the harmonic courſe of the ſeven planets tie name of 


| celeſtial muſic, and who conſecrated to. them the notes, 
called this ſtatue the image of the ſun, and the couſm of 


Oftris, becauſe it pronounced the ſeven notes which compoſed 


the terreſtrial muſic. It received the name of ame nou- 


phi, to tell good news, becauſe it pronounced the notes 
at the vernal equinox, a ſeaſon dear to the Egyptians. 
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REFLECTIONS on THE RELIGIOUS: wore: 
| or THE REOYPTIANS. I 


_ The Egyptians had only _ dogmas in hors religion, 8 
that of a God the Creator, and tat the immortality of | 
the ſcul; all the reſt was allegorical. This religion was 

preſerved pure and untainted within the temples; ; but the 

_ neceſſity they were under of uſing repreſentative fi gures 

Before the invention of letters, induced the people by de- 

frees to adore them; which happened when the art „ 
uuriting having ea eaſy, they forgot the ſenſe of. the 

Hieroglyphics, Tie gods of Laban were nothing. but 
 hieroglyphics, of which he had left. the meaning. They 
were to him the objects of worſhip, becauſe they had been 

. tranſmitted. by . his fathers, and he_did not comprehend 

: them. The Jane thing happened. El. +" 09 


LETTER, LN. 


enn o N THE urzkoefvenies“ 


Hieroglyphics, the firfl-written language of man. Their 
antiquity more remote than the deluge. T he meaning of them 
entirely loft under the princes of the Tower empire. The 
recovery of it would render us acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Coptis, or ancient vulgar Egyptian, by which 

doe might attain to a knowledge of the ſacerdatal dialect, 
uſed for explaining the hieroglyphics, and which is found 


on Egyptian monuments. A journey might likewife be 


attempted to the temple of Tupiter Ammon, inhabited ly 
an Egyptian colony, which may have preſerved their anci- 

ent language, their _—_ and the Rs i of hierogly- 

_ phics, | a 4 5 
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J | To Mr: auto tnd the king ralbst, 
if Firſt Phyſician to MonsS1tuR, and MEMBER | Ah 
it | AcaDaNY, ef SCIENCES. | : 
—*_ OF AN INTERESTING. voract, AND | 


Wien Has NEVER BEEN PERFORMED, 5 


7. als '6 ſurvey "= the great lake of Menzale in 4 
| boat. To examine the ruins in its iſles. To viſit 
Peluſium, Farama, the Oafss ; s 3 10 Sitne for the wells 

', of the ſolſlice, and to aferriath the ancient . obſer- 

vation f the Egyptians, To paſs through the _— 

| rior parts of the Imen, with the view of proci 
informations and manuſcripts. To go to Mecca; to $4 - 
there during the pi 3 and to bring thence and 
from Medina the works and information that are un- 
known in aN To travel over both Arabias, Petræœaa 


and Deſerta; and after 3 ſeme time at Dama⸗ 


2 21 
to return to Europe. 42 
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LETTER xxx, 


ROUTE 2400 ACHMIN To OI . Wn, 


Deſcription of Saas, tt the weſt of "cd are two old 
_ monaſteries ſurrounded with ruins, which fix the. 
ſituation of the ancient Crocodilopolis. . Obſervations 5 
on Menchiẽ and the ancient Piolemais, the ruins of 
vbich are at a ſmall diſtance. Deſcription of the fields 

in its environs. | Obſervations on Girge, the capital 

. of Upper Egypt, and on Abydus towards the weſt. | 
Here are veſtiges of the celebrated temple of Qfris, 
where fingers and muſicians were Rrifaly probibited 
from acceſs. Account of Farchout and its delightful 
orchards. Deſcription of the antiquities. at Tentyra,. 
 fituated near Dendera. Hatred of the ancient Sg 
nene of Tentyra towdrds Coal 1. : | 


To Mr. L. M. 
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Nas, we fee the burgh of Suadi-governed by x 
Cachef, and proceeding to the weſtward, two 17 4 
tic monaſtgfies, ſituated at the entrance of the de- 
ſert. Their churches are ornamented with Co- 
rinthian pillars, with a erofs in the middle of the 
apital, and are paved with red granite, covered 

x with hieroglyphics ; their architecture favours of | 
the decline of taſte amongſt the Greeks. They 
are thought to haue been built by the Empreſs 
Helena. In the ſpace between them, the ground 
is ſtrewed with antique marbles. Theſe remains 
point out the fite of Crocodi lopolis ()), which was 


far from che river, and which Ptolemy: places 
after Aphroditopolis, or the city of Venus. 


Aſcending towards the ſouth-eaſt, we crofs.x - 
plain fhaded by various trees, covered with har- 


| veſts, and interfected by rivulets. It leads to 


the burgh of Menchis decorated with a large | 
moſque. A confiderable market is held here. 
The bazards are ſtored with alf ſorts of articles. 


| They ſell a conſerve of wheat here, in high eſti- 


mation in the country. It is compoſed of corn 

ſteeped in water for two days, then dried in te 
ſun, and boiled to the thickneſs of a jelly. This 
paſte thus prepared is called efrede de w. It is 


melting, ſugary, and very nouriſhing. If this 
ſort of confection dried in the oven would keep 


at ſea, it might be a very great reſource in long 
voyages. 
(») Protemy, l 4. This is the facred city of that nam 


But the former fituated 1 in the ry was better known * the 
b of Arſinoe. d 


— 


Vorks, recal to min 


ke t to Gas ene oe Ae 3 nab 
5 tures of eotnices, and trunks of columns. The : "20 
river is lined'by a quay in this place.” A pro- PE 
jeing mole ſerves to protect the boats from the 
winds and currents. *Fheſe ruins, and oriental 

15 the great Ptolemais, which 

Strabo (2) compares to Memphis for i its extent and 
population (a). Ptolemy calls it Nolemuis f 
Hermes, becauſe the ſymbolical ney beret — 
was worthipped there. 15 

- Whilft the wind is driving adtowards this ſouth, | 
caſt your eyes on the rocks which project on the 
eaftern ſide, you wilt, there perceive the little 
convent of der Hadid placed in the middle of a 
deſert beſet with barren points, and 
which the fervour of the primitive ages o Heben 
lilanity peopled wick pious Anchorites. Can 
there be a more frigbtfin ſolitude ſo near an en- 
chanting country? On one ſide we diſcover no- 
thing but barren ſands, hills burnt up by the fun, 
from Which the reverbation is ſuffbcatinug. On 
the other we admire all the treaſures of a 5 I 
dance. Already the dourra with all its reedy 10 
leaves ſhoots up its vigorous ſtalk, and is crowned —_ 
with large Ears. The corn, whoſe ſurface is kept | | 
waying by the wind, is near. the period of 
growth. Vaſt fields are covered with ſugar caries. 
The flax flouriſh cJoſe' by. The date” redden 
on the ſammit of the. date tree. The p palm of. the — 
Thebais diſplays its leaves in the boris of a fan, 


and the golden melon hangs over the edges of zhe 
(+) Strabs, 1. „. kiulemy, 1 4. 2 21 240 ä 3 143 
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river. Such is the aſpect of theſe plains at the. 
beginning of December. dy 
We land at the port of Girgs, the capital * 
Upper Egypt. This town, which is a league in 
circumference, has ſeveral moſques, bazards, and 
public ſquares, but no remarkable buildings; it_ 
is ſurrounded by well cultivated gardens. ain 
governed by a Bey. His ſoldiers commit innu- 
merable outrages. The Copis are not permitted 
to have churches here. To aſſiſt at divine ſervice; 
they are obliged to go to a. convent. ſituated on 
the pt ſide of the Nile. Girge affords no veſ- 
tige of ancient edifices. It appears to be a mo- 
dern town, for Abulfeda does not ſpeak of it. 
Proceeding for about an hour towards the weſt, 
we fall in with the ruins of Abydus, where Iſwan- 
des built a magnificent temple i in honour of Oſi- 
ris: It was the only one in Egypt which the fing- 
ers and dancers were forbid to enter. This City, 
reduced to a village under the empire of Auguſ- 
tus, preſents in our time nothing but a heap of 
ruins without inhabitants ; but to the weſt of 
theſe ruins we ſtill find the celebrated monument 
of Iſmandes (b): . 3 
We firſt enter under a portico miſe about 
ty feet, and ſupported by two rows of maſſy 
columns. The immoveable ſolidity of the — | 
fice, the huge maſſes which compoſe it, the hier- 
oglyphics it is loaded with, ſtamp it as a work 
of the ancient Egyptians. Beyond, is a temple 
which i is three hundred feet long by one hundred 
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65 TY 17, calls it Imandes and Memnon. He i. 
that this is the late Chara who built the Enn 
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and forty feet wide. On entering weremark * 
an immenſe hall, the roof of which is ſupported | 
by twenty-eight columns fifty feet high, and nie- 
teen in circumference! at the baſe. "They: are 
twelve feet diſtant from each other. The ener- 
mous ſtones that form the cieling perfeelly jein- | 
ed, and incruſted as it were one in the other, 
offer to the eye nothing but one whole platform 
of marble one hundred and twenty-ſix feet long, 
and ſixty- ſix feet wide. The walls are covered 
with innumerable hieroglyphics. One ſees there 
a multitude of animals, of birds and human fi- 
gures with pointed caps on their heads, and a 
piece of ſtaff hanging down behind (c). and 
dreſſed in open robes deſcending only to the 
waiſt. The clumſineſs of the ſculpture, announ- 
ces its antiquity. It is art in its infancy. The 
forms of the body, the attitudes, the proportions 
of the members are badly obſerved. Amongſt 
theſe various repreſentations, women are to be 
diſtinguiſned ſuckling their children, and men 
preſenting offerings to them. In the midſt of 
theſe deſigns, Engraved on che marble, the tra- 
veller diſcovers the divinities India. Monſieur 
Chevalier, formerly governor of Chanderriagor, 
_ who paſſed twenty years in that country, Where 
he rendered great ſervice to His own, carefully 
viſited this ancient monument on his return from 
Bengal. He remarked there the gods Faggrenat, 
Gonez, and Vichnou, or Viſtnou, ſuch as they are 
repreſented in the temples of Indoſtan. Have 


(c) Theſe caps Rill form the head-dref of the | 
Prieſts on their 5 of cereinony. 


al 
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the Egyptians received theſe divinities, FITS 'the 
Indians or the Indians from the Egyptians? Were 

this queſtion reſolved; it would ne We 

ity: of the two people 

At the bottom of the firſt ball — a ai 
gate which leads to an apartment fortyrſix feet 
long, by twenty-two wide. Six ſquare pillars 
ſupport the roof of it. At the angles are the doors 
of four other chambers, but ſo choaked up by rub- 
bilh, that one cannot enter them. + The laſt hall, 

ſixty-four feet long. by twenty-four wide, 'has 
| ſtairs by which one deſceuds into the ſubtetrane- 
dus apartments of this grand edifice. The Arabs 
in ſearching after treaſure have piled up heaps of 
earth and rubbiſn. One diſcovers in the part orie 
is able to penetrate, ſculpture and hieroglyphios 
as in the upper ſtory. The natives of the country 
ſay, that they correſpond exactly with thoſe 
above, and that the columns are as deep in the 

earth, as they are lofty above ground. It would 
be dangerous to go far into theſe vaults, becauſe 
the air of them is much infected, and ſo loaded 
with mephitic vapour: that one can. dur A 
a candle lighted. 15 

Six lions heads placed on the two ſides of the 
temple ſerve as ſpouts to carry off the'water.— 
You mount to the iop by a ſtair-caſe of a very 
ſingular form. It is built with ſtones incruſted in 
the wall and projecting ſix feet out, ſo that being 
ſupported only at one end they appear ſuſpended 
in the air. The walls, the roof, the columns of 
this edifice have ſuffered nothing from the inju- 
Fies'of time. Did not the hieroglyphics, corrod- 
kai in ſeveral places, mark i its ts antiquity, it would 

appear 
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appear to have been newly built. The ſolidity is 
ſuch, that it will laſt a great number of ages, un- 
leſs. men make a point of deſtroying it. Except 
the coloſſal figures, whoſe heads ſerve as the or- 
nament to the capital of the columns, and which | 
are ſculptured in relieve, the reſt of the hiero- 
glyphics which cover the inſide of we. temple 
are carved in ſtone. - | 

To the left of this great AT we s 
ther much ſmaller at the bottom of-which appears 
a ſort of altar. This was probably the ſanctuary 
of the temple of Oſiris. I have already obſerv- 
cd, that the ſingers and muſicians were notallow- 
ed to enter it. The Egyptian prieſts invented 
ſeven vowels, and gave to:each of them a ſound 
approaching our notes of muſic (d). To pre - 
ſerve this beautiful diſcovery, they repeated at 
certain periods theſe vowels in the form of 
hymns, and their various tones ſucceſſively modu- 
lated, formed an agreeable melody. This doubt- 
leſs is the reaſon why they baniſhed from this 
temple all muſical inſtruments. The Grecks drew 
from this fource, in compoſing their muſical lan- 
guage, ſo admirably accented, that a diſcoutſe 
well delivered had all the effect of a pleaſing air. 
If the Piccini, the Glucks, the Sacchini, make us 
like even the harſn ſounds of the French language, 
by the ſcientific combinations of their harmony, 
what would they not have made of theſe ancient 


tongues? Ceaſe your aſtoniſhment therefore at te 


marvellous effects the ancient muſic of the Greeks 
s ſaid to have produced; they had in their hands 


(% Plutarch, Treatiſe on Tris oY Ofir iris. 11 
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all the treaſures of melody, all the riches of an 
1mitative language, and ſpoke at once to the 
: heart, to-the underſtanding; and the ear. Let us 
take our leave, Sir, of the antique monument of 
Iſmandes, around which Strabo deſcribes a foreſt 
of Acacia, conſecrated. to Apollo, the remains of 
which are ſtill viſible on the ſide of Farchout. © 


The dominion of the Turks, from Ging 4 


Sienna, is in a very precarious ſtate. A part of 
the lands i is poſſeſſed by Arabs, in general inde- 


pendent. Such as inhabit the mountains to the 


ceeaſt of Girgẽ pay no tribute, and afford an aſſy- 
lum to all the malecontents of the government. 


They even frequently eſpouſe their quarrel, 


and furniſh them with arms to re-enter Grand 


Cai ro. 


The Iſſe of Dojen 6 e 31 is not fo fam Girgh. 
Above is the port of Bardis, a ſmall town de- 


pendent on the Great Scheik. This prince, 


whoſe government is very extenſive, has his 

_ uſual reſidence at Farthout, where a branch 8 
the Nile runs. He poſſeſſes there a vaſt enclo- 
* ſure, where he cultiyates the palm, and the 


date, the acacia, the nabe, the vine, and the 


orange tree; the Arabian jeſſamine, tufts of 


ſweet baſil, and clumps of rofes are diſperſed 


here and there amongſt the trees. Though 
theſe plantations are made without taſte and 


without a plan, they afford notwithſtanding 


85 moſt delightful thickets. Did art but give the 


( Deum is the name given by the Arabs to the Palm- -tree 
with leaves ſpreeiing like a fan. 
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fraallef aid to nature here, delicious gardens 8 


might be formed at ſmall expence; for this hap- 
py climate unites a fruitful foil; abundant wa- 


ters, the moſt odoniferops ſhrubs, and the pureſt 5 
7 2 


The -villews of: Beliene del alſo on the 


Grand Scheik ; its ſituation between two canals 


renders it a very agreeable abode. Oppoſite to 


it are ſome hamlets, inhabited by Arabs, who 


infeſt the river with their piracies, eſpecially - 


during the night. Paſſing the arm of the Nile, 


which goes to Farchout, we arrive at Badjoura, 
from whence one. diſcovers a handſome iſland, - 


and at a diſtance the village of Attarif. . The 
Burgh of Hau, placed on an eminence, com- 
mands the country to the weſt; it ſtands on the 


ruins of Dioſpolis 'Parva (F, the ſmall city of 


Jupiter. The works of the Egyptians had 
placed it out of the reach of the inundation. Hau 
ſtill poſſeſſes this advantage. Whilſt the adja- 
cent plains are under water, it riſes up amidſt 
them like an iſland. © For this reaſon the inhabi- 


tants of Badjoura, and the neighbouring ne 
bury their dead here. | 

In this place the rocks Aretch off 4 os 
eaſtern bank. We remark there the villages of 
Caſr and of Fau: the former was heretofore a 
town, of which Abulfeda gives us the following 
deſcription: © Caſr is a day's journey to the 


So ſouthward of Cous, This town, ſituated on 


(/ Strabo, 1. 17, and Ptolemy, L FS lay down Dioſpolis 
bernie Abydus and. Tentyra, on an eminence, 2 3 


Which perteQly agrees with the 22 of Hau. 
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„ un 
the eaſtern bank of the river, is ſurrounded 


< with fields abounding in grain, and palm trees. 


A great quantity of earthen jars are-fabricated 


here, which are conveyed into the weſt of 
*« Egypt.“ Since the time of Abulfeda, the 
town of Caſr has loſt the greateſt part of its 


commerce, and of its inhabitants (g. At this 


day it is no more than a village of little i . 
tance, 
— de of che Nile, more e | 


| and better peopled, offers to the ſight, woods of 


date-trees, 'and of Doum diſperſed around the 
dwellings, rich-plains of wheat, and paſtures co- 


vered with flocks. The Burgh of Dendera has 


nothing remarkable; but about a league to the 
weſtward we find the ruins of ancient Tentyra. 


Heaps of rubbiſh, and ruins of a great extent, mark 
the grandeur of the city, where, according io 


Strabo Ch), Iſis and Venus were adored. After 
croſſing theſe remains, one admires on a little 
eminence two ancient temples, the largeſt of 
which is only two hundred feet long, by one 
hundred and forty wide. Around it is a double 
frize; the interior is divided into ſeveral very 
lofty apartments, ſupported by large columns, 
with a ſquare ſtone by way of capital, on which 


j is carved the head of Iſis. The walls are covered 


with hieroglyphics, ſeparated into different com- 
partments. The angles of the temple are orna- 
mented without, by coloſſal figures. Ten flights 
of ſtairs lead to the top. | 


(8) Abifeda, Deſeription of Egypt. KOO 
(2 Strabo, I. 7. e 
The 
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he ſecotid, ſnuated on the rigiit- hamd, id 


ſmaller; the cornice which goes round it, an⁰¹, 


the gate at the entrance, are decorated Wich fal- 


cons, with their wings ſpread. A double ſquate 
ſtone forms the capital of the columng which 
ſupport the roof. On the walls are ſculptureti 
ſeveral figures of men, of birds, and animals. 
Theſe hierogly phics compriſed the hiſtory of the 
time. By reading them we ſhould learn proba- 
bly, whether theſe monuments are the temples 
of Iſis and of Venus. We remark the fame ſo- 
didity in them as in thoſe!of Adu, but they : 
have leſs grandeur -and*maynificence.'” 
I ſhall not finiſſi this letter, Sir, without dying 
before you what Strabo Ci) ſays of the averſion 
the Tentyrites preſerved for the Crocodile, wor- 
ſhipped in ſo many other cities. The inhabi- 


d tants of Teniyru ablior the Crocodile aul 
«© wage continual war again bim, as tlie moſt 


dangerous of animals. Other men looking 
upon Him as pernicibus, avoid him; but the 
„ Tentytites induſtriouſſy | ſeek after him, and 
„kill him Wherever they meet with him. It is 
known that the Pfylli of 'Cyrene have a cer- 
« tain empire over ſetpents, and it is generally 
* believed that the Tentyrites have the ſame 
power over erocodiles. In fact, they dive and 
* ſwWim boldly in the middle ef che Nile, with- 
** out any injury. In the ſpectacles given at Rome 
* ſeveral crocodiles, were put into a baſon. 
** There was an opening on one of the ſides to 


allow them to eſcape. One ſaw the inhabi- 


(05 Strabo, 1. 17. | 
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** tants/'of Tentyra throw themſelves into the 
% Water amongſt theſe monſters, take them in a 
« net, and diaw them out. After expoſing them 
to the Roman people, they took hold of them 
Lads intrepidly, and eee them: back into the 
e baſon.“ 5 
Ik!)his fact ata oy: 2 Wen Adern, an 
ocular witneſs of it, cannot be called in queſtion. 
In our days, do not the Caribs, armed only with 
a knife, fight advantageouſly with the ſhark, one 
of the moſt dreadful monſters of the ſea? | Deter- 
mined men are ſtill to be found in Egypt, who 


dare to attack the crocodile. They ſwim to- 


wards that formidable animal; and when he 
opens his mouth to ſwallow them, thruſt into it 

2 plank of fir, to which a cord is faſtened. The 
as by vidlently ſhutting his Jaws, buries | 
his ſharp teeth in it ſo far that he cannot diſen- 
gage them, The Egyptian, holding the cord 
with one hand, then regains the banks of the ri- 
ver; and ſeveral men draw the monſter on ſhore, 
and kill him. This attack is not without danger ; 
for if the ſwimmer, is not ſkilful, he is immedt- 
ately devoured. I never was myſelf a witneſs to 
this tranſaction, but many: perſons at Grand ow | 
have: ned me it was true. ; 
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BY DESCRIPTION OF GIENR, coraTos, ae vg | 

| or THE ROUTE FROM THESE To COSSB1R/ ON» 

L. - | THE ASL SEA, & e N #8 2-559 588 3 5 

95 Cophtos * Cows e faceefivel 5 the cate of the Tec. 
255 Red Sea. Gient now in the poſſeſſion of it. 7 
efforts of the Ptolemies to protect it. True Fives 

N of this commerce. Deſcription of the route from 

ret Giene io Cofſeir. This place only a large village 

, with a good port and a convenient road for ſbips: 

= Precautions neceſſary in travelling through the Wer 

, fart. Means of improving this road. | The ad- 

75 vantages which would gh on From . improves 

s | ment . | 

To Mr. L. M. e 
Sand Cairo, 

7 Oe pos ITE to 1 MF, we diſcover” 

| Gene, built on an eminence. - The ancients who 


called it Cœnœ, (*) mention no remarkable 
monument there. It is not now more flouriſhing, 
though it be the rendezvous of the caravans 
which ſet out for Caſſeir. A canal runs near it 
which was formerly navigable. The negligence 
of the Turks has ſuffered it to be choaked up, 
and it has no water but! in the time of the i inun- 


Ck) e 1. 4. calls it t Cerner, or the New Ci Ny. | 
dation. 


„ [err E A 8 


dation. If Gitnt contains no edifice worthy. to 
attract the attention, its environs merit well to 
be remarked by travellers: They are occupied 
by gardens which produce excellent oranges, 
dates, lemons, and exquifite melons. The trees 

collected here form ſhades which are 2 ono 
under a burning ſky. 

Above Gizne are the ruins of Cophtes 7 I). 
This town, ſituated on an eminence ſurrounded by 
the waters of the Nie, was advantageouſly 
placed for the commerce of the Red Sea. Strabo 
thus defcribes it m): A canal cut from the 
< Nile paſſes by Cophtos inhabited by Egyptians 
% and Arabs. Ptolemy Philadelphus was the 
e firſt who opened a high road from this town 
to Berenice, acrofs a defart without water. 
He made them | conſtruc public buildings 
. where travellers on foot, and hor ſemen found 
e neceſſary refreſhment. The dangers of the 
navigation towards. the narrow extremity of 
te the Red Sea, determined him to execute this 
125 project, the great advantages of which evineed 
Sits utility. The produce of Arabia, of odis 
< and Ethiopia, were ſpeedily conveyed to 
« Cophtos by the Arabic gulph, - This town is 
« ftill the emporium of the merchandize of the 
* eaſt. It is no longer landed at Berenice, which 
70 ads nothing but a road m for nN 


05 The Arabs rele no letter pin their e able 
the b, and call this town Cet. 


(m) Strabo, J. 17. 


te but 


ce but at ts port of Rat £9, which is not far 
71 from it, and where a navy is maintained. At 
_«« firſt men travelled by night on camels, and 
*« ſteered their courſe, like mariners, by the 
« ſtars. It was neceſſary, too, to have a proviſi- 
on of water fufficient for ſix or ſeven days 
journey. At preſent they make uſe of what 
« they find collected in deep wells and ciſterns, 
formed for the purpoſe. In the iſthmus one 
*© croſſes over, are found mines of emeralds and 
wt precious metals, which the Arabs ſearch af 
O — 

The riches Cophtos derived from the dan with 
India, rendered it very flouriſhing. It became a 
celebrated town; its proſperity laſted till the 


reign of Diocleſian. Its inhabitants having em- 


braced Chriſtianity, were expoſed to the perſe- 
cutions of that Emperor, and reyolted. He 
marched his troops againſt them, and their town 


(0 The Greeks and ems called i it "Y becauſe it is fmall. 
The Arabs in calling it Coſſeir, little, have preſerved its ancient 
denomination. This paſſage ſtands in need of explanation. 
Strabo places Berenice at a ſmall diſtance from the port of Rat, 


now ealled' Coferr. Ptolemy and Pliny lay it down almoſt un- 


derer the tropic, that.is to ſay, more than twenty leagues further 
_ -to the ſouthward. It was eleven or twelve days journey, 
therefore, at leaſt from Cophtos to Berenice, and Strabo calls it 


only ſeven. It is evident that this hiſtorian, who never made 


the journey, and who contented himſelfwitk taking informations 
on the ſpot, was deceived at the time that this ancient road was 
no longer frequented. By conſulting the beſt geographers, . 
there i is no doubt that Berenice was ſituated on the coaſt of the 


| Red Sea, and in the parallel of Sienna, Father Sicard and ſe- 8 


veral other travellers are of opinion that Coſſezr is tlie ancient Be- 
renice ; but this i is a miſtake. | 
| was 


\ 


% 
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was raſed id the ground. In the time of Abul⸗ 
feda it had loſt all its ſplendour, and was no more 
than a hatiilet, elevated amongſt ruins. At this 
day no inhabitants are to be ſeen; they have re- 
tired to a village a mile above, which they call 
Cobt. The marbles, and fine remains of monu- 
ments diſperſed amongſt the ſands which cover 
the ancient city, atteſt the barbarifm of Diocle- 
ſian. The great baſon which ſerved it as a port, 
is ſtill ſubſiſting, with two bridges thrown over 
the canals that encompals it. 
Cous, formerly the city of Apollo, roſe from 

_ the diſaſter of Copbio. The merchants eſtabliſn- 

ed themſelves there, and commerce flouriſhed: 
a long time, as we learn from Abulfeda,** Cous (o), = 
« ſays he, ſituated to the eaſt of the Nile, is the 
cc greateſt town in Egypt after Foftat. It is the 
*« emporium of the commerce of Aden. The 
* merchandiſe is landed at Meir, from whence 
« it arrives at Cous, in three days] journey, acroſs 


te the deſart. | 
This town, which like Cophros, was 6 


for its conſequence to the commerce with India, 
enjoyed great opulence during the dominion of 
the Arabs. Since the Turks have got poſſeſſion 
of Egypt, and this beautiful country has been 
laid waſte by a Pacha and four and twenty Beys, 
Cous has undergone the fate of her rival. The 


(e) Abulfeda, deſcription of Egypt. Aden was the moſt 


flouriſhing town of the Yemen, in the thirteenth century ; it 


carried on the commerce of India and Egypt. Gohaa and other 
writers have placed the ruins of Thebes at Cons, This likewiſe' 


is an error. 


vexations | 
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vexations of the Government have ruined her 
commerce; her glory is eclipſed. In our days 
we behold nothing but a collection of cottages, 
inhabited by a few Coptis and Arabs.” Giens, 
which has ſucceeded theſe two cities, has none 
of their magnificence, becauſe the advantages of 
its ſituation and the fertility of its teritory, can- 
not counterbalance the obſtacles which the deſpo- 
tiſm of the Egyptian government, and the pil- 
lage of the e ve Go to the . w_ 
its commerce. 
After making you ee with theſe anci- 
ent cities, it is proper to give you ſome details 
of this part of Egypt, ſo intereſting, and ſo 
little known to Europe. Examine the map of 
this country, you will ſee that the Nile, on pre- 
cipitating itſelf from its laſt cataract, bends its 
courſe towards Lybia, following the direction of 
| the mountains. Repulſed ſoon after by theſe 
inſurmountable barriers, it returns towards the 
eaſt, and approaches the Red Sea. The interval 
which ſeparates them being only three and thirty 
leagues, Strabo has given it the name of an Iſth- 
mus. | Gene and Coſſeir are at the two extremi- 
ties. A deep valley, where at every ſtep we 
diſcover traces of the ſea, leads from one to the 
other. It is barren; deſtitute of verdure, but 
far from impaſſable. We find water there, and 
ſome acacias called Naboul, which produce gum 


arabic. The Arabs eat it, doubtleſs, to quench 
| their- thirſt.” The — 


oed mee chat ancient: writers ſpeak of D and 


75 70 Pliny, Sirabo, Diodorus Siculus, RL 5 


es of emeralds and preci - OR 
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which conſtituted heretofore. the principal ſour- 


ces of the riches of Egypt, ſtill ſubſiſt in the 


mountains on the ſide of the road. The fear ef 
being expoſed to the vexations of the Beys, and 
the ignorance of the modern Egyptians, prevent. 
them from being worked. 

The port of Cofeir is very Websense, 
Lar ge boats enter it, but veſſels are obliged to 
remain in the road, where they find good anchor- 
age. This advantage made the Greeks and 
Romans chooſe it as a harbour for their navy. 
The preſent town, or rather hamlet, contains 
only about two hundred earthen huts. It is 


commanded by a caſt le, flanked by four towers, 7 | 


the fire of which would ſuffice for its defence, 
as well as the ſhips in the harbour ; but-it is ſuf- , 
fered to go to ruin, and has at preſent for its 


_ - whole garriſon, a porter, whoſe buſineſs-it is to 


open and [ſhut an antique gate of iron. The 
inhabitants are a medley of Turks and Arabs, 
governed by a Cachef, who depends on the Go- 
vernor of Giene. The enormous duty of ten 
per cent. laid in kind on the merchandize that 
arrives at Coſſeir, offers no great encouragement 
for the merchants. - The tyranny of the Beys, 
the vexations of the Commandant, the fear of 
the Bedouins, are ſtill more terrible ſhackles. 
The nee of this port, however, for the 
barter of the productions of Egypt, for thoſe of 
Arabia and India, is fo. favourable, that its com- 
merce, though greatly. diminſhed, ſtill ſubſiſts. 
It is certain, that a nation, powerful at ſea, 
. make all theſe e vaniſh for a very 
Fx. an 
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| ſmall de and ſecure Fan benefits 
from this important trade. Every thing Moen | 
on the means to be employed. 
Mr. Chevalier, Commandant General of the 
French eſtabliſhments in Bengal, is juſt arrived 
at Grand Cairo by the way of Coſſeir. 1 hope, - 
Sir, you will not be ſorry to learn by what means 
a Frenchman has been able to eſcape from the 
hands of the Turks and Arabs, who had a great 
defire to pillage him. The journal he has com- 
municated to me, will teach you how to travel in 
theſe deſarts. The veſſel he was on board of, 
being ſtruck with lightening on the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, and afterwards diſmaſted off Gedda, he 
was obliged to take ſhelter in that port. Theſe ac- - 
cidents had made him loſe the proper ſeaſon for 
reaching Suez. He muſt either wait for the next 
monſoon, or riſk himſelf in a ſmall veſſel on this 
ſtormy ſea. His zeal for the intereſt of his coun · 
try made him adopt this dangerous alternative. 
After ſtruggling for three months againſt con · 
trary winds, and being twenty times on the 
point of periſhing, he reached Coſſeir. From 
thence he ſet out a few days after, with ſix: Euro- 
peans mounted on camels. He followed the l 
valley which traverſes the iſthmus, and whoſe 
bottom is even, and covered with ſand and petri- 
fied ſhells. Sometimes it is ſpacious, and fome- 
times very narrow. Here its ſides riſe into moun- 
tains; from whence the winter torrents detach. 
huge maſſes of rock, po where tlie granite, the 
jafper, the alabaſter; and the porphyty appear. 
here it changes into ſandy hillocks, deſtitute of 
01 N "0M „ a ſingle : 
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a gebe ſhrub. Theſe ſands and naked 11 


continually ſmitten by the rays of a burning ſun, , 


reflect a light which proves injurtous to the eyes, 


and ſo great a heat, that neither men nor animals 


can withſtand it. It was in the month of July 


that Mr Chevalier and his companion croffed this 
diſmal ſolitude. The night brought them no 
comfort, becauſe the winds ceaſing to blow, the 
ſucceeding calm left them expoſed to the ſuffo- 


cating exhalations of the burning ſands, that 
ſerved them for a bed; amidſt theſe ſufferings, a 


little paſte, half-baked- on the aſhes, was their 


only food. They had nothing to quench their thirſt 


but water, which, after remaining ſome hours 


in ſkins, rubbed with ſtinking oil, was corrupted, 
and contracted ataſteandſmell which wereinſup- 
portable. Add to theſe evils the continual: ap- 
prehenſion of being plundered by the Arabs, the 
neceſſity of keeping watch during the night, and 


Se. 


you will have an idea of what the man of cou- 


rage is capable of ſuffering. Mr. Chevalier had 
provided for every event. His camels were faſ- 


tened to each other that they might not ſeparate 
in caſe of an attack. One of them carried two 


ſmall cannon, and the troop, armed with double- 
barreled guns, ſabres, and piſtols, never. quitted 

their arms. They encamped every evening at a 
_ diſtance ſrom the camel-drivers, who had orders 


not io approach under pain of death. Each of 
the Europeans mounted guard in his turn, whilſt 


the others took a few moments. repoſe. They 
owed their fafety to theſe wiſe precautions ;. for 


the wn day, about. a Arabs came to attack 
546d 1 a | them. | 


1 r e . 


chem. "Their guides, who, maintained a private 
correſpondence with the robbers, flew, on the 
firſt fire, to hide themſelves in the caverns of the 
rocks. The French, led on by their Chief, ad- 
vanced in good order, and played off their ſmall” 5 
artillery with ſucceſs. After a few well. pointed 8 
fires, the Bedouins fled behind their mountains. 
They returned ſeveral times to the charge during . 
the route; but the vigilance, the firm countenance, 
and the muſquetry of the Europeans, kept at a 
diſtance the enemy, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
plunder, not to fight. At length, after a march 
of four days and a half, they arrived at Giene, 
ſcorched by the ſun, dying with thirſt, and ex- 
hauſted with hunger and fatigue. After bathing | 
in the waters of the Nile, ſatiating themſelves 
with the excellent fruits which grow on its banks, 
and enjoying the various productions of the teem- 
ing ſoil it tertilizes, they experienced a comfort, 
a contentment, a joy, the inexpreſſible delights. 
of which the traveller alone can taſte who has 
croſſed the deſarts. __ 

A recent diſaſter, proves the prudence of Mr. 
Chevalier. Nearly at the ſame time that he left 
Cofleir, a rich caravan, worth ſeveral millions of 9 
livres, loaded for the account of the Engliſh, had ; 
been attacked between Suez and Grand Cairo. | 
Several Europeans were with it ; but to avoid the 
fatiguing weight of their arms, they had faſtened 
them on the camels. Beſides they marched at a 

great diſtance one from the other, and without 
caution ;. this ſecurity, produced by their confi- 
dence in the Fe of. the Bey, cauſed their 5 | 
ruin. 
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ruin. The Bedouins pouring upon them uner- 
pectedly, did not allow them time to put them- 


ſelves on their defence. They pillaged all their 


wealth, and ſeveral of the travellers periſhed. It 
is in this fatal affair that Mr. de St. Germain has 
had the misfortune to loſe a brother whom he lov- 
ed, and two thirds of his fortune. After wan- 


dering, himſelf, for two days and nights i in-this 


burning ſolitude, naked, without food, without 
water, and almoſt without hope, he arrived near- 
ly dead at the tent of an Arab, who waſhed him 
with freſh water, fed him with milk, cloathed, 

and conducted him to Grand Cairo. Thad theſe 
particulars .from the mouth of this unfortunate. 


gentleman, who. is preparing to return to France, 


where his misfortunes. probably will intereſt the. 


beneficence of government. 
The route of Coſſeir, Sir, has not the fame diſ- 


advantages i in winter; the heat then is moderate; 
the fear of robbers alone can ſtop the traveller; 
but by collecting in a troop, they may put them- 

ſelves out of danger of their purſuit. Even dur- 
ing the ſummer, when they take care to provide 


themſelves with neceffaries, and to carry the wa- 
ter in earthen jars, or ſkins which are not harden- 
ed with rancid oil ; men accuſtomed to the tem- 


| perature of warm climates, take this journey 


without inconvenience. If the twenty-four ty- 


rants who devour the riches of Egypt, could de- 
vote their thoughts for an inſtant to the happineſs 


of mankind, they would conſtruct three public 


buildings, where the caravans might find re- 
freſhment and repoſe ; but all their ambition con- 
| ſiſts 
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ns in reigning a few days, in giving themſelves 
up immoderately to their paſſions, _—_ 


thetnfelves with every ſpecies of pleaſutre, and 
_ mutually deftroying each other; I have ſeen 


| eleven of them in the ſpace of three years pafs 


in this manner from the boſomof voluptuouſneſs 2 
to death. They periſh by the ſteel of their cok _ 
leagues, reſerved for the ſame fate. A greater - 


number fave themſelves by flight.” What has 


_ agriculture and commerce to expect from ſuch a 
government? If Egypt fell into the hands of an 


enlightened people, the route from Coffeir wou! | 


be rendered ſafe and commodious. I am of opi- 
nion, that it would be poſſible even to turn 'a 
branch of the Nile through this deep valley where 
the ſea formerly has flowed. This canal does 
not appear to be attended with more difficulties 
than that which Amru executed from Foſtat to 
Colzoum. It would procure far greater advan- 
tages, ſince it would fave veſſels from India about 
one hundred leagues dangerous navigation acroſs 
the narrowextremity of the Red Sea. We ſhould 
ſoon ſee landed at Coſſeir, the ſtuffs of Bengal, 
the perfumes of lemen, and the Abyſſinian gold 
duſt. The grain, the linens, the various produc- 


tions of Egypt, would be given in exchange. This 


beautiful country, in the hands of a nation friend- 

ly to the arts, would once more become the cen- 
tre of the commerce of the world. It would be 
the point of union between Europe and Aſia. 
Whilſt one part of its ſhips ſailed from the Arabic 
gulph towards India, the reſt would cover the 
| * Alexandria would revive from 


her 


. 
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her aſhes. An obſervatory placed under this the 
rene ſky would add ſtill farther to the progreſs of 
aſtronomy. This happy country would be a ſe- 
cond time the native country of the ſciences, and 


the moſt delicious habitation on the globe. A 


more advantageous ſituation than Egypt cannot 
be imagined. It communicates with the eaſtern 
and weſtern ſeas. Nature has done every thing 


for it, and to reſtore it to that high degree of glory 


and of power, which once rendered it ſo famous, 


nothing is wanting but a people Was of b 
coming its inhabitants. 


I have the nder to be, be. | 
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younny y FROM COUS' TO Tunbas. vrsenirrion 
'OF THE EASTERN PART OF: THIS CITY. | 


| Deſription of Thebes, extrafted from Diodorus Sicw- 
us and Strabo. State of this city under the Pha- 
raobs, the Romans, and the dominions of the Turks. 
Porticoes, avenues of the Sphinx, wth the Aructure 


and ruins of the great temple, near Carnack, in 


the eaſtern quarter of Thebes. Its foundations and 
ruins occupy a circumference of half a league. The 
plain extending from Carnack to Luxor, and an- 
I, ciently covered with buildings, now under agricul- 


ture. Deſcription of the remains of the T, emple of : 
Luxor, andihe ſuperb obeliſks fituated near it. The 


The moſt We n in e and in ihe 
| wbole . "EY | 


ro Uh . NI. 


* Grand Cairo 


Ox N arts 3 to ns 5 Aſſouan, we 

leave on the right the town of Neguade, the reſi - 
dence of a Coptic Biſhop; and where the Maho- 
metans have ſeveral moſques. The Ifle of Ma- 
tors is very near, and two leagues beyond it we 
diſcover the ruins of Thebes, whoſe magnificence 


has been celebrated with emulation by Poets and 


Hiftorians. Paſſages from thoſe ancients who ſaw 
it, will make .you acquainted. with its former 


f e 0 An accurate * of the mo- 


numents 
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numents ſubſiſting i in our days, will enable you 
o judge of the degree of confidence due to their 
narratives, and the punctuated line on the map, 
which paſſes by Carnalł- Luxor, Medinet-Abou, and 
Gournou, will point aut io you: the extent of 
this famous city. 
The Great Dioſpolis, by the Greeks called 
<* Thebes, ſays Diodorus Siculus ( q. ), was fix 
leagues in circumference. © Bufiris, its founder, 
*erected there ſuperb edifices, which he enrich- 
ed with magnificent prefents. The fame of 
her power, and of her riches, celebrated by 
Homer, filled the univerſe. Her gates, and 
the numerous veſtibules of her temples, induc- 
ed this poet to beſtow on her the name of 
** Ecatompyle, or the city with a hundred gates. 
* Never did a city receive fo many offerings in 
gold, in filver, in ivory, in eoloſſal ſtatues, and 
* in obeliſks of a ſingle ſtone. Above all were 
to be admired, her four principal temples. 
* The moſt ancient was furpriſingly grand and 
* ſumptuous. It was half a league round (7 ), 
land was encompaſſed by walls four and twenty 
feet thick, and ſeventy high: The richneſs 
© and finifhing of the ornaments correfponded 
*-with its grandeur. Several Kings contributed 
© to embelliſh it. It ill ſubſiſts, but the gold, 
the e the ivory, and Precious ſtones, were 


(q F Diodorus Seals. 1. 1. 

4 r) Diodorus Siculus comprehends i in this circumference, 5 
avenues of Sphinxes, the porticoes, the buildings, and courts 
which: encompaſſed the temple, properly ſo called. We ſhall 
ſee that chis author is not far from the truth. 3 
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« carried off, Aa Crt ſet fire wall the 
cc Egyptian temples.” . ” 
1 have only given you the privieipat traits of ; 
the picture this Hiſtorian delineates of Thebes, 
in its flouriſhing ſtate, becauſe they are ſufficient” 
to give you an idea of its beauty. Strabo will dif- _ 
play it in its fall, that is to ſay, Nuker as it was 
eighteen centuries before us. 
„ FThebes or Diofpolis now preſents ouly the 
_ © wreck of its former grandeur, diſperſed over a 
<« fpace of twenty-five Stadia in length. We ſtill 
s remark a great number of temples, partly de- 
„ ſtroyed by Cambyſes. The inhabitants are 
© retired into burghs, ſituated on the eaſt of the 
Nile, where the preſent city is, and on the 
©© weſtern bank near to Memnonium (5). In this 
place we admire two Coloſſuſes of ſtone, plac- 
ed by the ſide of each other. One of them is en- 
* tire. The other, it is ſaid, (t) was overthrown 
« by the ſhock of an earthquake. If we may cre- 
dit the general opinion, that part of the ye cg 
1 remaining ori its baſis, utters a ſound once a 
Curious to examine the truth of this fact, I went 
_ * thither with Elius Gallus, who was accompa- 
© nied by his friends, and followed by a nume- 
© rous retinue of ſoldiers. 1 heard this ſound 
towards fix o'clock in the morning; but I dare 
not take upon me to determine whether it 


60 Strabo calls Memnonium a temple, near x to which way 
the ſtatue of Memnon. ; 


t) Strabo is the only one amongſt Fg Ro wht has at · 


tributed the fall of this Coloſſus to an earthquake; all the othery 


agree in telling us that i it was overthrown by order of Cambyſes, 
pro- 
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"REID: from the baſe of the Coloſſus, or - 
* was produced by ſome of the aſſiſtants ;\ for, 


< rather than aſcribe it to the effect of an aſſem- 


* blage. of ſtones, one is tempted to imagine 4 
i thouſand different cauſes. Above Memnonium 
are the tombs of the kings, hewn with the 


< chiſel in the rock. We may reckon about 


ce forty, conſtructed ina wonderful manner, and 


c worthy of attracting the attention of travellers. 
Some obeliſks hewn out near them, bear dif- 
1 ferent inſcriptions, which point out the riches, 

* the power, and the extent of the empire of 


theſe ſovereigns who governed Scythia, Bac- 


* tria, India, and Ionia. They give the detail 
e alſo of the greatneſs of the tributes they im- 
* poſed, and the number of their troops, winch 5 
* amounted io a million of ſoldiers.” | 
Previous to laying before you, Sir, what ac- 
tually remains of the monuments deſcribed bj 
theſe two hiſtorians, it is proper to make you 


acquainted with the diſtribution of the orna- 


ments, the veſtibules, the courts, and edifices, 
which compoſed the Egyptian temples, that we 


may not loſe ourſelves amongſt theſe ruins. 
u The temples of Egypt are preceded 


by one or more paved avenues, one hundred 
feet wide, and three or four hundred long. 


„Two rows of ſphinxes, thirty feet diſtant 
from each other, adorn the ſides. Theſe 
* ayenues are terminated by porticoes, the 


number of which is indefinite. Theſe porti- 
* coes lead to a magnificent ſquare in the front 


(u) Strabo, J. 17. 
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* of the temple. Regal is the ſanctuary, which 
« is ſmaller, and in which human figures are 


* never ſculptured, and ſeldom even thoſe of 


% animals. The ſides of this place are formed 
by walls of the ſame height with the temple. 
More extenſive at their origin than the width 
« of its front, they. afterwards approach each 
« other about one hundred feet. They are 
covered with large ſculptured figures in the 


e taſte of the ancient Tuſcan and Grecian works. 


« A ſpacious edifice, ſupported by a prodigious 


number of columns, is the uſual Rs, a . 


*« ments of theſe temples.” _ 
Having nothing to offer you but monuments, 


mutilated by time or men, I hope this deſcripti- 


on will ſerve to point out to you what is wanti 
to their perfection. Guided by this, let us pro- + 
ceed to the ſouthward of Cornack, where we 

fall in with the remains of one of the four prin- 
cipal temples ſpoken of by Diodorus Siculus. 


It has eight entries, three of which have 
ſphinxes before them of an enormous ſize, with 


two large ſtatues on each ſide. Theſe ſphinxes 
and coloſſuſes, all of one ſingle block of tha, ig 
are hewn in the antique ſtile. After paſſing 
through theſe majeſtic alleys, we arrive 
at four porticoes, each of which is thirty fret 
wide, fifty-two in height, and one hundred and 
fifty long. Pyramidical gates ſerve by way of 


entrance, and ſtones of an aſtoniſhing ſize Feſt | 
on the two. walls,. and from the. cieling. 


The firſt of theſe porticoes is entirely - 


| daft ic: red N Pry” poliſhed. Four 


compartments, 
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|  . compartments, filled with hieroglyphics, occupy - 

| ehe exterior faces. The interior has only three 
_ rows, in each of which one remarks two human 
| Hgures, larger than nature, ſculptured with in- 
* finite art. The ſides are decorated with coloſſal 


figures, elevated fifteen feet above the foundati- 
ons of the gate. Two ſtatues thirty-three feet 


High, one of red granite, the other of granite ſpot- 


ted with black and grey, are placed without. There 


is another in the inſide, compoſed of a block of - 


white marble, the head of which is knocked off. 
| Theſe coloſſuſes bear in their hand a ſort of Cross, 


that is to ſay, the PHALLUS, which, amongſt the 15 


4 W was the ſymbol of fecundity, '; 
The ſecond portico is half ruined.” The gate, 
as only two ranks of hieroglyphics of a gigan- 

tic ſize: one to the ſouth, the other to the north. 

All the faces of the third are covered with hiero- 


glyphics, formed of coloſſal figures. At the 


entrance of the gate one ſees the remains of a 
ſtatue of white marble, the trunk of which is 
fifteen feet in circumference. Its head is cover- 
5 with a helmet, with a ſerpent entwined round 

In the place of the fourth portico, are walls 
alla entirely overthrown, and heaps of rub- 


biſh. In the midſt of them one diſtinguiſhes. the 


fragments of a coloſſus of red granite, the body 
of which is thirty feet round. 


At the extremity of theſe porticoes comment- / 1 
ed thoſe lofty walls, which formed the firſt court 
of the temple. The people entered it by twelve 


gates. Several of them are deſtroyed, and others 
much * That which has ſuffered the 
| Jean, 


o 
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of the barbarians, looks towards the, welt. II "= 
is a long avenue of ſphinxes in the front. It is 
forty feet wide, about ſixty. in height, and forty» 5 
eight thick at the foundation. One remarks.in 


— 


the front two rows of-ſmall windows, and on the | 
ſides, the ruins of ſtair-caſes, by. which: they aſs. 
ended to the top. This gate, the maſs of which - 
appears immoveable, is in the ruſtic ſtile, with» 


out hieroglyphics, and of an awful, ſimplicity. 
It gives an entrance into the great the 
ſides of which are formed by two terraces, ele» 

_ vated fix feet from the ground, and eighty wide. 


The traveller admires there two beautiful. Se: | 


nades which extend the whole length of the t. 


races. Above and in the front of the 1emple, is 
a ſecond court, the extent of which correſponds < 
with the majeſty. of the building It is likewiſe. 


decorated with two ranges of columns, which are 
more than fifty feet high, by eighteen in circum 


ference at the baſe. Their capitals; are in the 
form of vaſes, crowned with large ſquate ſtones, 
which ſerved probably as pedeſtals for ſtatues. 
Two coloffutes ot a prodigious. fize, but mutilat- 


ed by, barbarians, terminate theſe colonades. . 


Arrived at this place, the eye views with aſto- 


_ niſhment the immenſiy of the temple. It is of 
a a ſurpriſing elevation; its walls built with mar- 
ble, appear incapable of deſtruction. The roof. 
of a greater height in the middle than at the des, _ 


is ſupported by eighteen rows of pillars. Thoſe _ 


which ſupport the part the moſt elevated, are, i 


thirty feet in * and about W in 


A * . 
. 1 * 
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height ; the ethers are one third Chet: There. 


is not in the univerſe a building whoſe grandeur 


bears a more awful character, nor whoſe majeſty | 


4 


ſtrikes more forcibly the feelings. It ſeems con- 
formable with the great idea the Egyptians enter- 

tained of the ſupreme Being; and it is impoſſible 
to enter it without being penetrated with reſpect. 


All its aſpects, internal and external, are covered 
with hieroglyphics and extraordinary figures. 


On the north ſide are ſculptured repreſentations 
of battles, with horſes and with chariots, one of 


which is drawn by ſtags. We diſtinguiſh on the 


ſouth two barks covered with a canopy, at the 
extremity of which appears a ſun. They are 
puſhed by mariners with poles. Two men, ſeat- 
ed at the ſtern, ſeem to direct their courſe, and 
to receive homage. Theſe deſigns are allegori- 

cal. The Greeks, in their poetical language, 

inted the ſun in a car, drawn by courſers, guid- 
ed by Apollo. The Egyptians repreſented him 
borne on a veſſel, conducted by Oſiris and ſeven 


mariners, emblematical of the planets (&). This 


entrance, which formed the front of the temple 


of Luxor, is much disfigured, but it muſt have 


been moſt ſumptuouſly grand if we may judge by 
the obeliſks which announce it. We ſee two of 
them ſixty feet high, by one and twenty 1n cir- 


cumference at the baſe; and a little farther two 
* others, ſeventy-two feet high, by thirty in cir- 


cumference. Each of theſe ſuperb monuments; 


formed of a block of red granite, do honour to 


(x) Macrobius dream of Scipio.—Mar can 9 La, E 
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the genius and knowledge of the acient Egypti- = 
ans. Various hieroglyphics are engraved on 
them, divided into columns. Three of theſe. 
_ obeliſks are erect; one only is over thrown. | 

On quitting this vaſt temple, and proceeding 
towards the ſouth, we arrive actoſs heaps of 
rubbiſh, at the building, called by Strabo the 
Sanctuary. It is not conſiderable; the gate is 
ornamented with pillars, three of which grouped 
together, are united under a ſingle capital. The 
Interior is diſtributed into ſeveral halls of gra- 
_ Nite. It was here they kept the Virgin, conſecrated 
to Jupiter, and who offered berſelf as a JON in 
a very extraordinary manner y. 

I have only deſcribed ſuch parts of this tem- 
ple as are the beſt preſerved. We diſcover. in 
this vaſt encloſure ſeveral buildings, almoſt def- 
troyed, which ſerved; doubtleſs, for the Prieſts 
and the ſacred animals. One remarks. alſo a 
large piece of water, encompaſſed. with ruins, 
and at every ſtep we meet with the trunks of co- 
lumns, ſphinxes, ſtatues, coloſſuſes, and ſuch 
magnificent ruins, that one is filled with aſtoniſn- 
ment and admiration. If we meaſure with accu- 
racy the ſpace occupied by the veſtibules, the 
porticoes, and the courts of the temple, we ſhall 
find that the whole was at leaſt half a league in 


(y 7 Jovi quem præcipuè colunt (Thebani) Virgo quædam 
genere clariſſima, & ſpecie pulcherrima ſacratur; quales Græciĩ 
pallacas vocant. Ea pellicis more cum quibus yult, coit, uf- 
: que ad naturalem corporis purgationem. Poſt purgationem vero 
viro datur; ſed priuſquam nubat poſt pellicatus ren in mor- 
tuæ morem lugetur. Strabo, I. 17. | 
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- circumference, and that Diodorus Siculus is not 
deceived in allowing them that extent. 


The plain which extends from Carnak Ta- 
or is not leſs than a league in length. This 
ſpace was covered with the houſes of the Egyp- 


tians who inhabited the eaſtern part of Thebes. 
Although they were, according to Diodorus Si- 


culus (2), five ſtories high, and ſolidly con- 
ſtructed, they have not been able to reſiſt the 


ravages of time and conquerors; they are totally 


deſtroyed (a). Now that the ſoil is greatly raiſed, 


and that the annual overflowings of the river 


have covered them with feveral feet of mud, 
the ground is cultivated /on their ruins. Corn, 


flax, and vegetables, grow on theſe ſpots, where 


three thouſand years ago, were admired public 
ſquares, palaces, and numerous edifices, inha- 
bited by an enlightened people. At the extre- 
mity of this plain ſtands the village of Luxor, 


near to which we behold the avenues and re- 


mains of another temple, ſtill more disfigured 
than the former. It occupied an extenſive 
ſpace. Large courts, ſurrounded by porticoes, 


- ſupported by columns forty feet high, without 
including the baſes, buried in the ſand ; pyra- 


midal gates, covered with hieroglyphic ſculp- | 
ture, and of an awful majeſty 3 the remains s of 


C>) Diodorus Siculus, 1. 1. | 
(a) Dr. Pocock, deceived by this total 3 he 
that there were formerly no other great edfices at Thebes 


but the temples z and that the dwellings of the inhabitants 
were either tents or huts, &c. But the * of Diodorus 


refutes this opinion 


"at 
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walls, built with rife of granite, © which 
the barbariſm alone of men has been able to 


overthrow ; whole files of lofty marble coloſſu- 


ſes, forty feet high, two thirds of their body 


buried up; all theſe monuments proclaim whit 
the magnificence of the principal edifice muſt 


have been, whoſe ſite is marked out by a hill of 


piled ruins. But nothing gives a greater idea of 
it than two obeliſks which ſerved it as an orna- 


ment, and which ſeein to have been placed 
there by giants, or the Genii of Fable. Each 


of them, formed of a ſingle block of granite, is 


ſeventy-two feet high above ground, and thirty- 
two in circumference ; but as they are greatly 


ſunk into the ſand and mud, we may fairly 


imagine them to have been ninety feet from the 
| baſe to the ſummit. One of them is ſplit to- 


wards the middle; the other is in perfect pre- 
ſervation. The hieroglyphics that cover them, 


divided into columns, and cut in relievo, pro- 
jecting an inch and an half, do honour to the 


artiſt who was their ſculptor. The hardneſs of 
the ſtone has preſerved them from the injury of 
the air; nothing can be more majeſtic. than 


_ theſe obeliſks. Egypt is the only country 


where ſuch works have been executed ; nor is 
there a city in the world in which they would 
not form its nobleſt ornament. Such, Sir, are 
the moſt remarkable monuments we find in our 
days in the eaſtern part of Thebes. The very 
ſight of them alone would be ſufficient to in- 
flame the genius of a poliſhed nation ; but the 
Turks and me Coptis, bending under the iron 
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yoke which lies heavy on their vl look on 
them without admiration, and build around 
them earthen huts which hardly ſhelter them 


from the ſun. Theſe barbarians when they want 
a mill-ſtone, do not bluſh to beat down the co- 
lumn that ſupported a temple, or a portico, and 
to ſaw it into pieces. To this abject ftate does 
deſpotiſm degrade men! 
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1 have the honour to be, &c. 
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' DESCRIPTION OF THE WESTERN PART or 
THIBES. | 


"oh ft to the tombs of the Thehan kings, excavated in 

- the mountain. Deſcription of theſe ſubterrane- 
ous places, the ſepulchres, their galleries and 
hieroglyphics. Account. of a great temple, the 
roof of which was 1 upported by ſquare pillars, 
ornamented on the top with flatues. Fragments 
of a prodigious Coloſſus among its ruins. Ruins 
© of Memnonium, marked out by heaps of marble 

| Fragments, and rows of flatues, either mutilated, 

or witha third part of their height buried in the 
earth; and above all, by the colaßal flatue of 
Memnon, famous in ancient times for the found; 
which it emitted at Aist | 


Grand Cairo, 


T5 HE village of Gournou, Sir, and that of 
Medinet Abou, ſituated on the ſpot occupied by 
the weſtern part of Taeses, and ſurrounded 
by grand ruins; a league to the weſtward of 
the former are grottoes, called Biban El melouk, 
the gates of the Kings, It is there we ſee the 
tombs of the ancient ſovereigns of the Thebais. 
The road that leads to it is ſtrewed with marbles 
and with ruins: We arrive there by > 
/ N | C 
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the windings of a narrow paſs, the ſides of 


which in many places have been cut with the 
chiſel. Spacious apartments are cut out of the 


rock, which muſt have been antecedent to tage 


conſtruction of the houſes and thepalaces. 
At the bottom of this valley, which widens to 
about two hundred toiſes, we diſcover in the foot 
of the mountains, openings which lead to theſe 
tombs. Strabo (5) reckons forty, Diodorus Si- 
culus (c), forty-ſeven of them; but he adds, that 
in the reign of Auguſtus there remained but ſe- 
venteen, ſome of which were then greatly da- 

maged. At preſent the greateſt part of them are 
cloſed up, and there is no getting into above 
nine of them. The ſubterraneous galleries 


which are before them are in general ten feet 


high, by as many wide; the walls and the roof 
hen out of a white rock, preſerve the brillian- 
cy and the poliſh of the ſtucco. Four principal 
alleys, longer and more lofty than the former, 
terminate at the gate of a large hall, in the mid- 
dle of which we ſee a marble tomb, with the fi- 
gure of the prince, ſculptured in relievo on the 
lid. Another figure holding a ſceptre in his 
hand, adorns one of the ſides of the wall. A 
third, repreſented on the roof, bears a ſceptre 
alſo, and wings which deſcend to his heels. 
I “ue ſecond grotto, which is ſpacious and well 
decorated, preſents to the ſight a cieling covered 
with golden ſtars, birds painted in colours, the 
freſnneſs and vivacity of which have loſt nothing 


(3) Strabo, 1. 1. (e) Diodorus Siculas, I. 1. | 
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of their ſplendor, and hieroglyphics divided 
into columns and cut on the walls. Two men 
are ſeated by the gate, to which we are con- 
ducted by a long flight of ſteps of very gentle 
deſcent. A block of red granite fixteen feet 
high, ten long, and fix wide, forms the ſar- 
cophagus of the king, whoſe figure cut in relievo, | 
adorhs the lid. Around it is a hierogly phic in- 
ſcription. The niches formed in the rock, ſer- 
ved doubtleſs as the repoſitories of the mum- 
mies of the royal family. The tombs depoſite:l 
In other apartments have been carried off by vi- 
olence; as their ruins teſtify. We obſerve here 
a very handſome grotto, where nothing remains 
but a lid of marble, ten feet long and ſix wide. 
At the end of the moſt remote cave, one diſtiu- 
guiſhes'a human figure ſculptured in relievo, the 
arms crofſed on the breaſt, and two others at its 
fide upon their knees. 
_ Theſe galleries, theſe fibteranrous apartments, 
which extend very far under the mountains, a 
| ſmall part of which only I have deſcribed, are 
ornamented with innumerable figures of 1 
and birds; and different animals, ſome in relie vo, 
ſome engraved, and others painted in inefface- 
able colours. Theſe unintelligible characters, 
which compoſe the hiſtory of the time, conceal. 
moſt intereſting ſubjects under their impenetra- 
ble veil, as well as the moſt remarkable events 
of the lives of the Theban monarchs, whoſe 
power extended even to India. One cannot ſtir in 
theſe labyrinths but by the light of flambeaux, 
for that of day never penetrates them. Such 
| | 5 are 
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are the caverns where the bodies of theſe kings 
repoſe, ſurrounded by darkneſs and by ſilence. 
In ſurveying them, one is ſtruck with a religious 
dread, as if the preſence of the living could | 
diſturb the dead in theſe aſylums of repoſe and 
Sou EE EN | e 
Returning from theſe gloomy manſions, and 
proceeding towards the ſouth-eaſt, the traveller 
Joon diſcovers the remains of a temple the 
ſquare pillars of which are crowned by ſtatues, 
whoſe heads are all broken. In one hand they 
hold a ſcepter, in the other a whip. The 
building is hardly better than a heap of ruins ; - 
on the ſouth is a pyramidal gate which ſerved as 
an entrance to a portico. The circumference of _ 
the courts which encompaſſed the temple is indi- 
cated by remains of columns and ſtones of an im- 
meaſureable ſize. One of theſe courts contains 
the trunks of two ſtatues of black marble, which 
were thirty feet high. In the other, one ſtands 
in a ſtate of ſtupefaction at the ſight of a coloſſus 
lying on the earth and broken in the middle; it 
is one and twenty feet wide from one ſhqulder to 
the other; its head is eleven feet long and eigh- 
teen in circumference. This gigantiek ſtatute is 
inferior only to that of Memnon. The remains 
of the buildings which belonged to this temple 
cover a mile of ground, and leave the mind 
deeply impreſſed with its magnificence. \ 
Continuing this route half a league further on, 
we find the ruins of the Memnonium ſituated near 
to Medinet Abou. There we ſee the largeſt co? 2 
joſſus of Egypt, which points out the tomb of 
I | | h Oftmondue ; 
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Qfmondut ; ; for Diodes Siculus marks it as be · 
ing within that incloſure. Previous to laying. 
before you the remains of this famous monument, 
permit me to repreſent -you with the account 
Diodorus gives of it. Ten ſtadia from the 
* tombs of the kings of Thebes (Cd, ſays this 
* hiſtorian, one admires that of Oſimondues.. 
„The entrance to it is formed by a veſtibule. 
* built with various coloured ſtones.. It is two 
* hundred feet long and ſixty- eight in elevation. 
On coming thence one enters under a ſquare 
<« peryſtile, each ſide of which is four hundred 
e feet long. Animals formed in blocks of gra- 
** nite, twenty-four feet high, ſerve as columns. 
« to it, and ſypport the ceiling which is compoſed 
of ſquares of marble, of twenty-ſeven feet 
every way. Stars of gold upon an azure 
ce ground, ſhine there the whole length of it. 
© Beyond this peryſtile, opens another entry. 
followed by a veſtibule built like the former, 
« but more loaded with all forts of ſculpture. 
© Before it, are three ſtatues formed of ſingle 
«« ſtones and hewn by Memnon Sycnite. The 
principal one which repreſents the king, is 
« ſeated. It is the largeſt in Egypt; one of his 
** feet accurately meaſured, exceeds ſeven cubits, 


(4) Diodorus Siculus, I. 1. The grottoes, where one ſes FR i 
78 tombs of the kings of Thebes, are only at three quarters of a 
league from Medinet Abou. Thus Diodorus is pretty exact, 
ſince he only is deceived at moſt in a quarter of a league. Po- 
cock has committed a more conſiderable error, by placing down 
the tomb of QA; at n on * other ſide of the 
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24 The two others borne on his knees, one on me 
* right, the other on the left, are thoſe of his 
* mother and his daughter. The whole work is 
© Teſs remarkable for its enormous ſize, than for 
© for the beauty of the execution and the choice 
* of the granite, which in ſo extenſive a ſurface 
* has neither fpot or blemiſh. The coloſſus 
et has this inſcription: I am Ofimondue the King 
** Kings: if any one wiſhes to know how great I 
 ** am and where I repoſe, let him deflroy ſome of 
« theſe works (e). Beſides this, we ſee another 
« ſtatue of his mother, cut out of a ſingle block 
* of granite and thirty feet high. Three queens 
« are ſculptured on the head, to ſhew that ſhe 
« was daughter, wiſe, and mother of a king. At 
< the end of this portico, one enters into a pery- 
« ftile more beautiful than the former. On a 
* fſtone is engraved the hiſtory of the war of 
« Ofimondue, againſt the revolted inhabitants 
« of Bactria. The facade of the front wall 
e ſhews this prince attacking ramparts, at the 
* foot of which runs a river. He combats ad- 
te yanced troops, having by his ſide a terrible 
e lion, which defends him with ardour. The 
« wall on the right preſents captives in chains, 
« their hands and private parts cut off in order 
to ſtigmatize their cowardice. On the wall to 
< the left, different ſymbolical figures, very well 
*« ſculptured, recal the triumphs and the ſacri- 
* fices of Oſimonque on his return from this war. 


| 0 J imagine that this inferiprion was fatal to this Tn 
ind ed Cambyſes to break it in the middle. 


« In 
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« Tn the middle of the peryſtile, at the place 
« where it is expoſed, an altar was prepared. 
i compoſed of a ſingle ſtone of a marvellous ſine 
and of exquiſite workmanſhip. In ſhort, | 
<« againft the bottom wall, two coloſſuſes, each 
of them of one block of marble and forty feet 
high, are ſeated on their pedeſtals. One 
comes out of this admirable periſtyle by three 
gates; one of them between two ſtatues, the 
*« two others are on the ſides. They lead to an 
e edifice two hundred feet long, the roof of 
d which is ſupported by eight columns. It re- 
ſembles a magnificent theatre; ſeveral figures 
e in wood repreſent -a' ſenate employed in dif- 
<< tributing juſtice. On one of the walls one ob- 
« ſerves thirty ſenators, and in the midſt of them 
ee the preſident of juſtice, having at his feet a 
t collection of books, and a figure of Truth with 
her eyes ſhut, ſuſpended at his neck. | 
One paſſed thence into a ſquare ſurrounded 
 « by palaces of different forms, where were ſeea 


e carved on the table, all ſorts of diſhes which 


« could flatter the taſte. In one of them, Oli- 
* mondus, clad in a magnificent dreſs, was offer- 
ing to the gods the gold and filver' he drew 
«« yearly from the mines of Egypt. Below was 
written the value of this revenue, which 

__ *© amounted to thirty-two millions of ſilver minas. 
Another palace contained the ſacred library, at 

*« the entrance of which one read theſe words: 
% Remedies for the Soul. A third contained all the 
_ «« divinities of Egypt, with the king who offered 
92 — each of them the ſaitable: preſents, calling 


_ Oliris 
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« Ofiris and the princes his predeceſſors, to wit- 
* neſs that he had exerciſed piety towards the 
gods and juſtice towards men. By the 
* fide of the library, in one of the moſt beau- 
* tiful buildings of the place, were to be ſeen 
* twenty tables ſurrounded by their beds, on 
* which repoſed the ſtatues of Jupiter, Juno, 
* and Oſimondue. His body is thought to be 
b depoſited in this place. Several adjoining 
buildings preſerved the repreſentations of all 
* the ſacred animals of Egypt. From theſe 
, apartments one mounted to the king's tomb, 
* on the top of which was placed a crown of 
gold a cubit wide and three hundred and ſixty- 
*« five round, Each cubit anſwered to one day 
of the year, and the riſing and ſetting of the 
4 ftars for that day was engraven on each of 
* them, with ſuch aftrological obſervations as 
the ſuperſtition of the Egyptians attached o 
*« them. It is ſaid that Cambyſes carried off this 
circle, when he ravaged Egypt. Such, accord- 
ing to hiſtorians, was the tomb of Ofmondut, 
„ which ſurpaſſed all others, both by its extent 
« and by the labour of the able artiſts n 
on it.“ 

dare not take upon me to warrant all theſe 
facts, advanced by Diodorus Siculus, on the au- 
thority of preceding writers; for in his time 
the principal part of theſe buildings no longer 
exiſted. I admit even that all theſe wonderful 
deſcriptions would paſs for pure chimeras in any 
other country; but in this fruitſul land, which 
ſeems to d boon firſt honoured with the crea- 
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tive genius of the arts, they acquire a degree of 
probability. Let us examine what remains to 
us of theſe monuments, and our eyes will com- 
| us to believe in prodigy. | Their ruins are in 
oth near to Medinet Abou () in the ſpace of 
half a league's circumference. The temple, the 
peryſtiles, the veſtibules, preſent to the eye 
nothing put piles of ruins, amongſt which riſe - 
up ſome pyramidal gates, whoſe ſolidity has 
preſerved them from deſtruction ; but the nume- 
rous coloſſuſes, deſcribed by Diodorus, are ſtill 
ſubſiſting, though mutilated. That which is 
neareſt to. theſe ruins, compoſed of yellow 
marble, is buried two thirds of its height in the 
earth. There is another in the ſame line of black 


and white marble, the back of which is covered 


with hieroglyphics, for thirty feet in length. In 
the ſpace between them, trunks of columns and 

broken ſtatues.cover- the ground, and mark the 
continuation of the veſtibules. Farther on, we 
diſtinguiſh two other coloſſal ſtatues, totally 
disfigured. A hundred toiſes from them, the 
traveller is ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the ſight 
of two coloſſuſes, which, like rocks, are ſeated 
by the ſide of each other. Their pedeſtals are 
nearly equal, and formed of blocks of granite, 
thirty feet long, and eighteen feet wide. The 
ſmalleſt of theſe coloſſuſes is alſo of a ſingle 
block of marble; the other, which is the largeſt 
in Egypt, is formed of five courſes of granite, 


C#) Medinet Abou ſignifies the city of the Father. There is f 
no doubt that Memnoni um was at this place, ſince it is called 
alſo in the Itinerary Fapa, Father. 


and 
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and broken in the middle. It appears to have 
been the ſtatue of Oſtmondue (g; fo 
fees two figures, cut in relievo, the lengt If) 
huis legs, and which are about one third of his 
Height, Theſe are the mother and the daughter 
of this Prince. The other coloſſus, which is of 
one ſtone, and which correſponds with the 
dimenſions of Diodorus Siculus, repreſented alſo 
the mother of the King. To give you an idea 
of the gigantic ſtature of the great coloſſus, it is 
enough to tell you that his foot alone is near 
eleven feet long, which anſwers exactly to the 
feven cubits of Diodorus. This ſtatue, the half 
of which remains upon its baſe, and is what 
Strabo calls the ſtatue of Memnon, utter- | 
ed a ſound at the riſing of the ſun. It poſſeſſed ' 
formerly great renown. Several writers have 


ſpoken of it with enthuſiaſm, regarding it as 


one of the ſeven wonders of the world. A 
multitude of Greek and Latin inſcriptions, that 
are ſtill legible on the baſe, and the legs of the 
coloſſus, teſtify that Princes, Generals, Gover- 
nors and men of every condition, have heard 
this miraculous ſound. You know, Sir, what 
the judicious Strabo thinks of it, and I hope you 
will be of his opinion. 


, £) The only objection that can be urged wk this opint- 
on is, that according to Diodorus Siculus, the ſtatue of Oſi- 
mondue, with thoſe of his mother and daughter, were formed 
of a fingle block, and that this coloſſus is compoſed of ſeveral z 
but the firſt layer riſing from the ſole of the feet up to the el- 
bows, includes the two other figures. This is perhaps what our 


hiſtorian wiſhes to expreſs, In other reſpects, the _ is confor- 
mable to his deſcription, 
Such, 
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Such, Sir, are the remains of Thebes, with 
"hay hundred gates, whoſe antiquity is loſt in the 
obſcurity of ages, and which announces to. 
what a degree of perfection the arts were 
carried in theſe remote periods: Every thing 
about it was noble and majeſtic. It ſeems as if the 
Kings of that city, whoſe glory will never pe- 
riſh whilſt her obeliſks and her columns remain, 
laboured only for immortality. They had con- 
ſtructed works beyond the injuries of time; but 
they have proved unable to protect them againſt 


the barbariſm of conquerors, the moſt dreadful 


fcourge of the ſciences, and of the nations, which 
then inlglence has baniſhed from the earth. 


I have the hanourta be, be. 


LE T- 
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KOUTE FROM THEBES TO ESNE. | 


Deſcription of Armant, formerly Hermunthis, * 
ed with two ancient temples, built in honour of Ju- 
piter and Apollo ; the latter in good preſervation. 

Account of Okrot, and its manufattures of earthen 
ware. An ancient temple fituated in the town of 

- Ernmt and now uſed by the Turks as a place of ſe- 

curiiy for their cattle. Another temple in the 

2 e part of the town, where the Egyptians or- 

Neith, denominated by the Greeks, Miner- 

va. Account of the convent founded by St. Helena, 
and of the burial-place of the martyrs. Obſervati- 
ons on the flone of Baram, employed for the making 

f kitchen utenſils. 


To Mr. Lo M. 


2 


| Grand Cairo; 


0 NE tears abeſelf with diffieulty, Sir, from 
Thebes, with her hundred gates (/ 7. The mo- 


1 like this epithet, by which Homer, at a ſingle ſtroke, 
paints the greatneſs of this city. What renders it ſublime is, 
that there is no exaggeration in it. With the ſmalleſt attention 
to the porticoes, the veſtibules, the peryſtiles, the courts belong- 
ing to the great temples of Egypt, we muſt be convinced that 
. Thebes had at leaſt one hundred gates. I ſhould be apt to think, 
therefore, with Diodorus Siculus, that this epithet, worthy of the | 
pen of Homer, was ſuggeſted rather by the gates of her temples, I 
than by thoſe of her boundary. It appears even that this famous _ 
eity never was encompaſſed with walls. No hiſtorian makes 
mention of any, nor are there my traces of them, 
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numents which there ſtrikes the traveller, fill his 


mind with great ideas. At the ſight of the co- 


loſſuſes and ſuperb obeliſks, which ſeem to ſur- 
paſs the limits of human nature, he cannot help 
exclaiming, This was the work of man, and this 


| ſentiment ſeems to ennoble his exiſtence. It is 


true, that when his eyes fall on the-huts, placed 
at the foot of the magnificent works, when he per- 


ceives an ignorant people, ſubſtituted for a learn- 


ed nation, he is afflicted at the annihilation of 


generations, and at the loſs of the arts; but even 
this affecting thought has charms for hearts of 
ſenſibility. | 


The wind now 8 us towards the confines of - 


Egypt. Already the rocks, hewn into coloſſal 


ſtatues, have diſappeared. Other objects fix the 


attention. We contemplate with pleaſure the 


riches which border the two banks of the Nile. 
We land at the port of Armant. This village is 
built at the foot of the eminence where we view 
the ruins of Hermuntis. This ancient.city, which 


honoured with a particular worſhip, Apollo and 
| Jupiter, had erected two temples to theſe deities. 
Time has reſpected them. That of Apollo is 
| ſmall, but well preſerved ; its walls are formed 
of granite ; a frieze, covered with ſparrow-hawks, | 


conſecrated to the God, runs round it. We 


mount on a platform by ſtairs formed in one of 


the ſides. All its aſpects are decorated with hi- 
eroglyphics ; four rows of human figures are 


| carved without, and three within. The building 
js divided into ſeveral halls. Five falcons; with 
their wings ſpread, adorn the cieling of the firſt ; 
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golden ſtars ſhine upon the roof of the ſecond. 


Here are two rams which look at each. other, 


with hieroglyphics, ſculptured: with an artiſt's . 


hand; two marble oxen; (i) occupy: the extre- 


mity of this apartment. Around it we ſee wo- 
men ſuckling their children. Before this temple 


was a large building, of which nothing is remain- 

ing but the foundations. Beyond, opens out a 
large baſon deſtined to receive the waters of the 
Nile. Further on, on the bank of the river, is 


another edifice, the temple, probably of Jupiter. 


The Chriſtians had converted it into à church. 


The plaſter on which the croſſes are painted, eo-. 


vers the Egyptian-hieroglyphics and inſcriptions. 


Four leagues from Armant, up the country, 
we meet with the village of Ok/or. Abulfeda ſays | 
{ k), that in his time a great deal of earthen- ware 
was made here; that manufacture ſtill ſubſiſts. 


The inhabitants tranſport their vaſes to the banks 
of the Nile, faſten them on a bed of palm-bran- 


ches, with their mouths downwards, place aſecond 


hed above that, diſpoſed: in the ſame manner, and 


then a third. This ſort of raft floats on the water, 


ſupported by the air, which, incloſed within the 
hollow of the vaſes, produces the ſame effect as 


in the diving- bell! Jwo men ſeated on it, oon 


duct it from town to town, until they have ſold 


all their merchandize. I have ſeen ſeveral of. 


theſe. rafts deſcend even below. Grand: Cairo. 


EI Okfor is ſituated in the middle of a fertile 


(i) The ox in Egypt was the ſymbol of fertility and the i in- 
undation. 


(+) Abulfeda, deſcription of Egype. - 
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plain, producing abuadanoe of grainy and excels. 
lent dates. 
| Aſcending to the 8 ah „ we paſs by g 
G the two hills; at the firſt of which is the 
tomb of a Mahometan ſaint. Soon after, we diſ- 
cover Aſfoun, a pretty conſiderable town, placed 
on the ruins Aphroditopolis (1). Between Thebes 
and Sienna one frequently perceives crocodiles, 
baſking on the ſandy iſlands, left uncovered by 
the Nile, when it retires. They ſleep in the ſun, 
but theirs is a very gentle ſlumber; for on the 
approach of boats they precipitate themſelves into 
the water. They rarely deſcend into the lower 
Thebais, and never below Cairo. Theſe voraci- 
dus animals, though covered with almoſt impene- 
' trable ſcales, fly the places two much frequented 
by men, and prefer the vieinity of Aſſouan, where 
there are fewer boats. The ancients have told 
us that the Ichneumon enters into the maw of 
this monſter when he is aſleep, and devours his 
entrails. The Ichneumon, in fact, ſeeks after 
the eggs which the female crocodile hides in the 
| ſand, and eats them when it finds them. This 
poſſibly is the origin of that fable. | 
We land at the port of Eſut, a conſiderable town 
governed by an Arabian prince, and by a Cachef, 
dependant on the Bey of Girze. The Mahome- 
tans have ſeveral moſques here, and the Coptis, a 
church ſerved by two Prieſts. « Efne,” ſays 


(1) This i is the third city of the name, The Greeks called 
them ſo. In treating of the ancient religion of the country, at 
the end of this volume, I ſhall give a Egyptian names, which | 
have come down to ourtime, 


EQ * - Abulfeda 
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: Abulfeda p m, remarkable for its public baths 
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and its commerce, is built on the weſtward ot 


* the Nile, between Aſuan and Cous, but nearer | 


* to this latter. It acknowledges, adds the geo- 
„ grapher of Nubia, the Coptis ('n) for foun- 


ders. Its well cultivated territory abounds in 
in grain and palm trees. It i is ſurrounded by 


* gardens filled with fruit trees. One admires. 
% here ſeveral ancient monuments. conſtructed | 


* by the Coptis, and ſuperb ruins.” This de- 


ſcription anſwers to Eſuẽ in our time, which is 


ſituated on the edge of a rich country, and ſnad- 


ed by groves of orange trees loaded with fruits 


and flowers. This town, formerly called Lato- 
polis, revered Minerva and the fiſh Latus (0). 
It contains within its boundary an antique tem- 


ple; thick walls incloſe it on three ſides. Six 


large fluted columns, crowned by a capital or- 


namented with the palm leaf, form the facade 


of it; eighteen others ſupport the roof, which 
is compoſed of large - ſquares of marble: the 


| building is ſurrounded by a frieze, and innume- 


rable hieroglyphics cover its exterior aſpects. 
Thoſe of the inſide, executed with much more 
care, mark the progreſs made by the Egyptians 


in ſculpture. This temple is ſoiled by the ordure 


of the cattle kept there by. the Turks. Theſe 
barbarians do not bluſh to convert the moſt beau-: 


tiful monuments of ancient Egypt into ſtables. - 


(m) Deſcription of Egypt. 


(n) The Arbs call the ancient 0 1 5 the name of 
Coptis or Cobtis. 


a) Strabo. 1. 17. 
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A league to the weſt of Eſme is another tem- 
ple, on the walls of which js carved” in ſeveral 
places a woman ſeated CY. It was here that 
Minerva was worſhiped, and the fiſh Latus. The 
columns of this temple poſſibly gave the Greeks 
the idea of the Corinthian order. In fact, the 
capitals are ornamented with a foliage reſembling 
very much the Acanthus; only it projects leſs, 


and is ſome times merely perceptible. Several 
animals painted on the cieling have preſerved 


all the ſplendor. of their colours. The Egy p- 
tians often employed in their paintings gold and 
ultramarine blue ; but if we may jndge by what 
remains of their works, they were unacquianted 
with the art of ſhading, by which the painter, paſ- 
ſing inſenſibly from one ſhade to the other, 
knows how to beſtow on objects their ſuitable 
forms and colours. Their colours are very brilli- 
ant, but almoſt always uniform and fimply laid on. 
To the ſouth of Eſme we ſee the ruins of a 
monaſtery founded by Saint Helena, and near it 
the burying place of the martyrs, adorned with 
tombs crowned by cupolas, ſupported by arcades. 
The inhabitants of Eſme having revolied againſt 
the perſecution of Diocleſian, that emperor 
deſtroyed this town and put them to the 
| ſword. This place, conſecrated by religion, is 
become a celebrated pilgrimage among the Cop- 
tis. They repair thither from the moſt diftant 
provinces of the kingdom. 


(p) This woman ſeated, was an Roveciah deity called Neith, 
The ancient Greeks gave her the name of Minerya, whom they 
at firſt paĩnted and engraved in that poſition, in imitation of their 
preceptars, as we ſhall ſee at the end of theſe letters, | 
Os 8 75 In - 
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ln the chain of mountains which ſtretches. to 
the eaſtward of the Nile, and nearly oppoſite 
Eſte, are quarries of a ſoft ſtone, called Baram 
It is made uſe of for kitchen utenſils, It har- 
dens in the fire, and forms excellent kettles and 
pans, which give no bad taſte to the victuals. 
I ſhall conclude this letter, by apprizing you, 
that Father Sicard and Vanſleb have confounded 
this town with Sienna, ſituated under the tropics 
thirty en farther to the ſouthward. ere 


1 have the honour to be, xe. Im 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


ROUTE FROM ESNE To THE AST CATARACT 


Deſcription of Edfou, famous for a temple erected 
in honour of Apollo. Dangerous paſſage of Hajar 
Salfale. Situation of Coum Ombo, ancientiy 
Ombos. Obſervations on the Crocodiles, which are 
exceedingly numerons in that quarter. Arrival at 
Stene, now Afſouan. Deſcription of this city, ts 
antiquities, the Solftice-well, the boitom of which 

reſtectid the image of the Sun when be reached the 
trapic of Cancer. Account of the iſlands of Philz 
and Elephantine, with their temples and. antiqui- 
ties. Ohſer vations on the quarries of gramie ſituated 
on the weſt of Cataract. Succinct deſcription of the 
couniry lying between Grand Cairo and Sine. 


To Mr. L. M. 
| Grand Cairo. 


| Oox ; journey, Sir, is almoſt finiſhed. The 


heat we begin to feel informs us of our ap- 
proach to the tropic. The ſoutherly wind with 
its burning breath blows in guſts, and railes up 
whirlwinds of ſands deſtructive to man and 


beaſt. The one and the other ſeek for ſhelter 


in their huts and in the caverns of the rocks. 
Happily, this dangerous wind ſeldom continues 
for two days together; but this ſpace of time is 
ſometimes ſufficient to make the . caravans be 
ſwallowed up in the middle of the deſerts 
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The country now aſſumes another aſpect; on 
ſetting out we left them ſowing their lands in the 
environs of Cairo. Near Girge the corn was in 


| ear. Here they reap it at the end of January. 
Such is Egypt. In travelling through it from 


one extremity to the other, we ſee it ſenſibly 


changing its decoration. The verdure, the flow- 
ers, the harveſt rapidly ſucceed each other. It 
is to the progreſſive inundation, and to the heat 
of the climate, that we are indebted for this 
diverſity of ſcenery, this variety of produce, 


which are inceſſantly renewing ma a long 
extent of country. 


Above Eſe, is the village of Edfou, a 


buy an Arab Scheik, and built on the ruins of the 
great city of Apollo. It poſſeſſes an ancient 


temple covered with hieroglyphics ; amongſt 
which we diſtinguiſh men with falcons heads, 
Its inhabitants were enemies of the crocodile, 
At ſome leagues from Edfau, the bed of the 
river, hemmed in by rocks which project to the, 


right and left, is only fifty toiſes wide. This 


place is called Hajar Salſalè, the ſtone of the 
chain, and it is thought that one formerly ex- 


| tended from one fide to the other. The rocks 


on the weſtern fide are hewn in the ſhape of 
grottoes. We ſee columns, pilaſters, and hie- 


roglyphics, with a chapel cut out of a ſolid 


ſtone. The water confined between the moun- 
tains, precipitates itſelf with great rapidity, and 
it is impoſſible to aſcend againſt to current 
without A favourable wind, 

After 


On 82G TaPAT. 
After paſſing Hajar Sal/ale,. we diſcover to 


the caſt of the Nile, Cum ombo. The ruins of 


a temple, ſituated at the foot of this hill, aſcer- 
tain the poſition of the ancient Ombos, Wwhoſe 
inhabitants honoured - the crocodile. Theſe ani 
mals are very common thus high up the Nile. 
One ſees them deſcend in droves from the iſles 
of ſand, and ſwim in long. ſtrings in the river. 
1t ſeems as if theſe formidable animals had fixed 
their habitation near to a town where they re- 
ceived homage; but what renders them more 
numerous here than in the other parts of Egypt, 
is the ſolitude of the ſituation, the banks of age | 
Nile in this place being almoſt deſerted, 
We land, Sir, at the port of Aſſouan, Pe nin 
ly Sienna, which will terminate our navigation. 
Here, as elſewhere, I ſhall follow the plan I 
have laid down. I ſhall preſent to you the local 
deſcriptions, - as traced out by the beſt writers of 
antiquity, adding the picture of their preſent 
ſituation, and the changes which have taken 
place. No author has deſcribed Sienna and its 
environs better than Strabo (3). Let us hear 
him: “Sienna is a town of Egypt, on the con- 
* fines of Ethiopia. It has the iſland of Ele- 
„ phantina before it. One obſerves there a 
„ ſmall-town with the temple of Cneph (7), 
and a Nilometer. It is a well, formed of a 
„ ſingle ſtone, which, placed on the banks of 
te the Nile, ſerves to meaſure the i the mo- 


(q ) Strabo, 1. 17: 
(r) An Egyptian Deity, * ſhall ſpeak of at the end 
of _ letters, 
” dene. 


«:derate, and the ſmalleſt overflowings ; 3 for the 
4 water of this well riſes and falls with the ri- 
ver. Lines marked on the walls Point out the 
« inſtant of its increaſe, that of attaining its 

< greateſt height, and other degrees of its eleva- 
tion. Men appointed to make this obſervati- 
© on announce it to all Egypt; ſo that every bo- 
*dy may know what will be the increaſe of the 
_ * year; in fact, they know at a certain period, 
from infallible ſymptoms, the height to which 
* the Nile will riſe, long before it begins even 
4 to overflow its banks. They loſe no time in 
* acquainting the Governors of the provinces 
with it. This knowledge enlightens the coun- 

4 tryman with reſpect to the diſtribution of the 
« waters, the labour on his dykes, and the 
*« cleanſing of the canals. The officers deputed 
to collect the tributes, proportion them to the 
7 . of the expected inundation (5). 

Sienna is immediately under the Tropic; 
& a well is dug there which marks the ſummer 
© ſolſtice. This day is diſcovered when the 
© gnomon of the dial gives no ſhadow at noon, 
© At that moment the vertical ſun darts his rays 
* to the bottom of the well, and his whole image 

© js painted on the water that covers the bottom. 
© Three cohorts, garriſoned in this town, pre- 
8 ſerve the limits of the Roman empire. At 
*« ſome diftance above Elephantina the bed of 
* the river is obſtructed by a rock, and forms a 
0 ſmall cataract. It 1s levelled in the middle, 


ts) In our days, 4 the Nile does not riſe abore 16 cu» 
bits, Egypt pays no tribute to the Grand Signior. 
| x | * that 
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« that the waters may pals over it. Perpendi- 
« cularly cut at the two extremities, it leaves a 


* navigable canal on ſide, which boats 


mount eaſily. The boatmen venture to allows 
* themſelves to drive with the current in flimſy 
5 ſkiffs, in the middle of the cataract, without 
receiving any damage. The iſle of Phils; ſi- 
« tuated above, is the common habitation of 
the Ethiophians and Egyptians. The latter 
** occupy a hamlet ſimilar to that of Elephantina 
m point of ſize and conſtruction. It has tem- 
ples, in one of which the e of 
Ethiopia is held ſacred.” = 
The ifle of Elephantina, Sir, is half a league 
long, by a quarter wide. The town deſcribed 
by Strabo ſubſiſts no longer. A ſmall village is 
built on its ruins. Near to them we ſee a fu- 
perb gate of granite which formed the entrance 
of one of the porticoes of the temple of Cnept. 
A building ſurrounded by thick walls and rub- 
biſh, formerly made a part of it; an elevated 
rampart at the point of the iſland ſerved to de- 


fend it againſt the inundation. The Nilometer, - i 


ſo favourably ſituated in this place, to diſcover 
the firſt appearance of the increaſe of the wa- 


ters, and to regulate the labours of the huſband- 


man, appears no longer. From the deſcription 
of Strabo, we may imagine that it was a hall 
_ ſimilar to that of the Mekzas, of the iſle of Raouda, 
excepting that it was of a ſingle ſtone, and that 
inſtead of one column divided into inches and 
cubits, the inundation was meaſured by lines 
traced upon the wall. "IM his nilometer, formed 
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of a block of marble, cannot have been "TY 

ſtroyed; it is probably buried under the 9 
and mud of the Nile, whence i it may one _ be 
extricate. 

The Ifle of ar bites is en by ſour 
Ar ones, which are only rocks of granite. 
Enormous maſſes have been detached from them 

to be employed in the great edifices of Egypt. 
It is from one of theſe iſſets that the great ende 
of ſixty feet on each ſide was taken, in the ſolid 
of which was hewn the ſanctuary of the temple 
of Latona at Butis (/. Hiſtory. informs us, 
that ſeveral thouſand workmen were employed 
three. years in conveying it to the place of deſ- 
tination. This is the moſt enormous weight | 
ever moved by human power. 

Aſſouan, ſituated on the eaſt of the river, is 
on y a miſerable hamlet, with a ſmall fort com- 
manded by an Aga of the Janizaries. The re- 
mains of Sienna are on the eminence which riſes 
to the ſouth. Columns and pillars of granite, 
diſperſed in ſeveral places point out its ſite. 
One remarks there an ancient edifice, | with 
openings at the top, and windows which look 
towards the eaſt. Perhaps this was the obſerva- 

| tory of the Egyptians. The well of the Solſtice - 
| might correſpond with one of theſe openings, 
| and the image of the ſun diſplay itſelf on the 
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tt) See the firſt Vol. of the Letters on Egypt. Mr, 
Pocock places this large ſtone in the temple of Minerva at Sais; 
but that is in direct contradiction with Herodotus, who gives 
the deſcription of it, and who aflerts that he 1 it at Butis. 
in the bemple of Latona. 
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ſurface of the water which covered the bottom 
This fact, atteſted by all antiquity, cannot be 
called in queſtion. It proves the aſtronomical 
knowledge of the Egyptians, and ſhould | be 
regarded as one of the moſt beautiful obſervati- 
ons of mankind. It i is very aſtoniſhing that, for. 
eighteen hundred years, no traveller ſhould 
have ſtopped at Sienna a few days before the 
| ſummer ſolſtice, to ſearch for this wonderful 
well, and to eſtabliſh ſo intereſting a diſcovery. 
Having travelled with a limited fortune, and 
without the aid of Government, I did not go 
ſo high up as that town, where it would have 
been neceſſary to remain at leaſt a week, be- 
_ cauſe theſe journies are very expenſive, and it 
is impoſſible to be in ſafety from robbers, but 
by making continual preſents to the Governors, 


and by keeping the Janizaries in pay. Thus, 


inſtead of my on obſervations, I have been 
forced to collect and verify with infinite pains 
the obſervations of others,. in ſome particulars. 
It is true that I have had private Journals, 
which aided me very much, but it would have 
been much more deſirable to have ſeen 1 
thing myſelf. _ 

The cataract is till in our days ade it is 4 
ſcribed by Strabo; the rock which bars the 


middle of the river is bare for ſix months of 


the year. Then boats mount and deſcend by 
the ſides. During the inundation, the waters 
heaped up between the mountains form one 
great ſheet, and, breaking down every obſtacle, 
ſpring from eleven feet FO The boats: can 


no 


„„ PERKS | 
no longer aſcend the ſtream, and merchandize 
muſt be conveyed two leagues over land, above 
the cataract; they deſcend, however, as uſual, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be plunged into the 
gulph. They precipitate themſelves into it with _ 
the rapidity of an arrow, and in an inſtant are 
out of ſight. It is neceſſary for the boats to be 
moderately laden, and for the boatmen who 
hold by the ftern, to be in exact equilibrium, 
otherwiſe they would iofallibly be ſwallowed 
up in the abyſs. _ | 
Io the weſt of Aſſouan, a road is cut in the 
mountain that leads to Phile. On its ſides are 
diſcovered immenſe quarries of granite. Mr. 
Pocock obſerved there obeliſks and columns, 
haltf-hewn. They cut them in the flanks of 
the rock, and when detached, they were drawn 
to the river, whence they were tranſported an 
rafts to the place of their deſtination. The gra- 
nite of thefe quarries, ſpotted with red and 
grey, reſembles that of the column of Alexan- 
der Severus. Itis extremely hard, and takes A 
fine poliſh. 
The Ifle of Phile is only half a gas | 
round; the Ethiopians and Egyptians inhabited 
it in common; at preſent it is deſerted, but 
one admires there two magnificent temples (u. 
The largeſt has courts ornamented with coloft- _ 
nades. One enters into the firſt by a pyramidal 
ate, on the ſide of which are two obelifks of - 
granite. The inſide of the temple is divided 
into ſeveral apartments. Its walls, formed of 


(u) Pocock's travels in the eaſt. Norden! $ Journey through | 
Egypt 


__ marble, 
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marble, preſent ſeveral rows of hieroglyphies, 
amongſt which is diſtinguiſhable the ſparrows 
hawk deſcribed by Strabo. To the caſt of this 
edifice is another which forms a parallelogram. 
It is open on all ſides. The capitals. of the eo- 
lumns which * the roof are air 
with art. 

Now that we are on the * of Egypt, 


let us caſt an eye on the country we have paſſed 
through. In a ſpace of two hundred leagues, 


we have remarked a narrow valley, bounded on 


the right and left by two chains of mountains 
and hills. Except towards the Faioum, the 

plain is not above ten leagues in its greateſt ex- 
tent, but it is covered throughout by the treaſures 


of abundance. The pyramids, which extend 
from the environs of Giſa as far as Maeidom, 
firſt attracted our attention. Theſe magnificent 


mauſolea, erected by the power of the Pha- 
rachs, have not prevented: us from paying our 


tribute of admiration to the remains of the lake 
Maris. formed for the happineſs of the people. 


Farther on we have obſerved porticoes and 


magnificent temples. The ruins of Thebes, 
with her hundred gates, have then commanded 
our attention, and our thoughts have been ele - 


vated even to the height of her famous monu- 
ments. At length we arrived at Sienna, re- 


marking every where on our route the moſt 
beautiful remains of antiquity, _ | 
To what event muſt we attribute the deſtructi- : 


on of taſte, and of the arts, under the ſame cli- 
mate, on the n ſoil, amidſt the ſame abun· 
| dance, 
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- dance, if not to the loſs of liberty, and to the 
government, which beats down or raiſes at its 
will the genius of nations? Egypt, become a 


part of the Perſian empire, was ravaged for two 
hundred years by Cambyſes and his ſucceſſors, 


This barbarous Prince, by deſtroying the temples 


and colleges of the Prieſts, extinguiſhed the ſa- 
cred fire which they had kindled for ages, under 
this favourably ſky. Honoured, they cultivated 
with glory every branch of human knowledge; 
deſpiſed, they loſt their ſciences and their geni- 


us. Under the domination of the Ptolemies 


knowlegde did not revive, becauſe theſe Kings, 
fixing the ſeat of Government at Alexandria, 
beſtowed all their confidence on the Greeks, and 


diſdained the Egyptians. Become a Roman pro- 
vince under Auguſtus, Egypt was looked upon 


as the granary of Italy, and agriculture and com- 


merce alone met with encouragement. The 


monarchs of the lower empire having embraced 
Chriſtianity, governed it with an iron ſceptre, 


and overturned ſome of its moſt noble monuments. 


The Arabs wreſted it from the cowardly Heracli- 
us, too much occupied with theological diſputes _ 
to ſend a ſingle veſſel to the ſuccour of the Alex- 


andrians, who implored his aſſiſtance for a whole 


year. They burnt there that valuable library, 
the loſs of which will be a ſubject of regret to 
the learned in all countries, and in every age. 


The Turks, in ſhort, an ignorant and barbarous 


people, have been its laſt maſters. They have, 
as far as they are able, annihilated commerce, 


e and the ee After ſo many ca- 


; CR lamities. 
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lamities, alter the revolution of ſo many ages, 
behold, Sir, how many glorious ancient monu- 
ments this country ſtill poſſeſſes; ſee if the whole 
globe combines as many as this little portion of 
the world. This obſervation alone is · ſufficient 
to give you an idea of its former inhabitants, and 
of the degree of e to which yy carried 

the 8 = 
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LETTER XXXVINL. 


DESCRIPTION OF OASIS AND THE TEMPLE OF | 
JUPITER AMMON, WITH THE ROUTES LEAD- 
ING THITHER, 


Situation of Oaſis fixed by Ptolemy and the Arabian 
| Seographers. Deſcription of the places mhabited 
in the middle of the Deſart. Journey of Alexander 
to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, traced in the map 
which ts prefixed to this volume. Account of the 

temple and the people who inhabit its (environs. 
Defeat of the army of Cambyſes, which had been 

ent to plunder it. Unfortunate expedition of this 

 barbarous invader againſt the Ethiopians, followed 

by the loſs of a part of the troops which he com- 
manded. Oafis a place of exile under the monarchs 
of the lower empire; and thither St. Athanaſius and 
other perſons were baniſhed. 


To Mr. L. M. 
Grand Cairo. | 


: 8 E defcription of Egypt, Sir, would be in- 
complete, if I paſſed over in ſilence the Oafis, 

dependant on the Thebais /x_). Strabo ſpeaks. 
of them as follows: Africa, according to hiſto- 
* rians, and to Cneius Piſo, who governed it, 
like to a leopard's ſkin, is interſperſed with 
* ſmall habitations, ſurrounded by deſarts, called 
2 by we Egyptians, Oafis.” + Theſe remarkable 
places 


(x) Strabo. I. 17. 


o 1 r . N 


places were known by Arabian geographers, who 
called them Elouah. Abulfeda (), their guide 


deſcribes them in the following manner: Theſe 
Elouab ate dependent on the Said. They are 


« iſlands in the middle of ſands. On quitting the 
Nile, it takes three days journey acroſs the de- 
« fart to arrive at them. Jacoul who reckons 
« three of them, places them in the weſt of lower 
Egypt, beyond the chain of mountains, pa- 


* rallel with the river. He adds that the firſt is 


<.ell cultivated ; that it poſſeſſes abundant rivu- 


lets, hot ſprings, fields covered with harveſts, 


and other ſurpriſing things, but that the peo- 
ple there are wretched.” | 
Such, Sir, are the Oafis =”, the Gros: We are 
pretty nearly acquainted with their diſtance from 
the Nile. Ptolemy determines their latitude C29. 
He places the large one under the 26th degree, 
o minutes from the latitude of Abydus ; it is 
called by the Arabs Elberbi, the temple, on ac- 
count of the monument we find there. The ſe- 
cond, in 25 degrees 45 minutes, that is to ſay, 
over againſt Bebneſe ; and the moſt northerly, in 
29, 30, under the parallel of Lake Mceris. © Let 
us now enquire, to which of theſe habitations the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon was near. The route 
taken by Alexander, when he undertook this 
journey, will point it out to us. | 
(a) © Alexander having pacified the upper 
oh Egypt, without effecting any wa in | the 


(3) Abulfeda, deſcription of rap. | 
(2) Ptolemy, l. 4. 
(a) "I" Curtius, I. 4. chap. Js. 
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1.09 ancient conſtitution of government, eg 
to repair to the temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
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Abe road leading to 1t is almoſt impracticable. : 
The earth is without wells, and the heavens 
„without rain. One diſcovers on every fide 
e immenſe plains of ſand, which, ſtruck continu- 


_ * ally by the rays of the ſun, emit ſuffocating va- 
* pours. Exhauſted by the drought and heat, 
i travellers are obliged to croſs a deep ſand, 


* which yielding under their feet, renders the 

march very difficult. The Egyptians exagge- 
* rated even theſe difficulties. But nothing 
* could ſtop Alexander, attracted by an ardent 


deſire towards the oracle of Jupiter. His 


« ſoul thirſting for glory, not being ſatisfied with 
< attaining the pinnacle of human greatneſs, he 
** imagined, or wiſhed to be believed, that this 
„god was his father C. 

He deſcended by the river to Lake Mareotis, | 
„with the ſelect companions of his journey. 


From thence he ſet out to accompliſh his deſign. 


* The fatigue of the two firſt days was not great. 
Though they travelled in fact on a barren ſoil, 
* they were not yet entered into the burning ſo- 
© litudes. When they had reached them, they 
* perceived nothing around them but prodigi- 
** ous heaps of ſand, without trees, or plants, or 
the ſmalleſt trace of cultivation. From amidſt 
this parched defart, their eyes were looking 
* out for land, lize navigators. The water car- 


(65) Calliſthenes, according to Strabo, ſays that Alexander in 
undertaking this enterprize, wiſhed to imitate” Hercules and Per- 
eus he had gone it before him. FEW p 


ec ried 
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« ried in ſkins upon the camels was ſoon ex- 
„ hauſted, a loſs which was irreparable, in a 


country deſtitute of ſprings, and where every 


thing was burnt up by the ſun. In this ex- 
« tremity, whether by the bounty of the gods, 
e Or the reſult of chance, the heavens became 
6c covered with thick clouds, and the rain came 


4 down in torrents. Eife was reſtored to theſe 


« unfortunate men, dying with thirſt, and ſinking 
4 under the exceſſive heat. In ſhort, after four 


* days march acroſs this frightful ſolitude, they 


< reached the territory ſacred to Jupiter Am- 
« mon. With what aſtoniſhment did they be- 
© hold in this country, ſurrounded by deſarts, 


_« foreſts impenetrable to day-light, ftreams of 


« excellent water, and a delicious temperature, 
% where , the charms of the ſpring reigned 
« throughout the year, and beſtowed the precious 


* gift of ſalubrity !” 


The inhabitants of theſe woods, called Am- 
* monians, dwell in huts diſperſed here and there 


„under the ſhade. A triple wall built in the 


middle, ſerves them by way of citadel. The 
« firſt incloſure contains the palace of their an- 
* cient kings; the ſecond, where the temple 


* ſtands, is deſtined for the women, the children 


* and the ſlaves ; the warriors entruſted with the 
defence of this aſylum, occupy the third, 
The fountain of the Sun flows through another 
« thicket, alike conſecrated to the oracle of Am- 
* mon. Its water is tepid in the morning, cool 


at noon, warm in the eg, and ſcalding 6 


9 midnight. 
The 


„ n 
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« The ſtatue that is worſhipped at this place, 
by no means reſembles thoſe uſually fabricat- 
« ed by ſculptors. Formed of emeralds and pre- 


cious ſtones, it is in the ſhape of a ram ( 


„from the head to the middle of the body. 
„When it is to be conſulted, the prieſts carry 


it in a gilded boat, on each ſide of which are 


* ſuſpended cups of ſilver. The matrons and 
* virgins follow the god, ſinging a hymn in the 
* language of the country, to make Jupiter 
*« favourable, and to receive from him a certain 
* oracle, &c.“ : 

Alexander ſet out from Lake Mareotis to re- 
pair to the temple of Ammon. The two firft 
days he proceeded over a barren ſoil, but where 


he did not fink in marching, that is to ſay, he 


followed the ſea ſhore towards the weſt ; for had 
he taken a ſoutherly or ſouth weſterly direction, 


he muſt have immediately entered the deſart 


covered with deep ſands. Arrived at ſeven or 
eight leagues from Panætonium he entered the 


burning deſart. through which he marched four 


days; he then bent his courſe directly towards 
the habitation of the Ammonians, nearly fol- 
lowing the line punctuated on the map. I am 
perſuaded of this from the poſition in which 
Ptolemy lays down the firſt Oafis, i in the . | 


(c) This idol had the form of a ram, beeauts has 1 
was conſecrated to Jupiter Ammon, a ſymbolical deity, which 


denoted the ſun entering the ſign of the ram. The boat in 


which it was carried, repreſented the veſſel in which the Egyp- 


tians placed the ſun deſcribing his courſe in the air. Theſe | 
emblems will be explained in the ſucceeding letters, 


lel 
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lel of Lake Mingle, and from Strabo (4 SS who 
aſſures us that the temple of Ammon was not far 
from it. Calliſthenes, who makes Alexander. 
depart from Poretonium, does not. vary much 
from our route. It is poſſible that the conqueror 
may have advanced as far as that city, and Ater- 
wards have aſcended towards the ſouth. 
Strabo (e) informs us that under the. reign af 
Auguſtus, the verſes of the ſybils, and the 


Tuſcan divinations had made the oracle of Am- . 


mon greatly loſe its credit. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury it was forgotten; but the Arabs aſſert that 
they ſtill poſſeſſed inhabitants. It appears from 
their relations, that the fountain of the Sun 
deſcribed by Quintus Curtius in a wonderful 


manner, was nothing more than a hot ſpring 
which ſeemed to be warmer in the night than in 


the day | 

Under the ſovereigns of the lower empire, 
the Oaſis became a place of exile. Thele prin- 
ces tainted with theology, a ſcience which ought 
to be reſerved for thoſe to whom religion has 
entruſted the ſacred repoſitory, and occupied in 
promoting the triumph ſometimes of a new ſect, 
ſometimes of the true doctrine, ſent there alter- 
nately both ſectaries, and catholics. Neſtorius 
and Athanaſius were exiled there. In the digeſt 
are theſe words ( fi There is a ſort of exile 


e which conſiſts in baniſhing the criminal into 


the Oaſis of Egypt, where he 1s as if! in an 


(4d) Strabo, 1. 17. 
(e) Strabo, 1. 17. : 
Lib. 48, lit. 22» 2 
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« iſland.“ Saint Athanaſius Rin of this 8 


cruelty in his apology. © The Arians, ſays he, 


«© have exceeded the orders of the emperor, 


« by confining the elders and the biſhops in the 


middle of frightful deſarts; thoſe of Libia in 
** the great Oaſis, thoſe of Thebais, in the Oaſis 
„ of Ammon, in order to make them Periſh 1 in 


5 croſſing the burning ſands.” 


Theſe habitations, become famous from the 
baniſhment of the moſt learned perſonages of 
the lower empire, were little known by the Per- 


| ſians. Camby ſes, after ravaging Egypt, wiſhed 


to carry off the ſpoils of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon (g. The troops he ſent againſt the 
« Ammonians left Thebes, and arrived at the 
* city of Oaſis, inhabited by the Samians of the 
tribe of Eſcrionia. This country, diftant ſeven 


days march from the capital of Egypt, is cal- 


* led by the Greeks, The Iſie of the Happy. It 
is reported that the army reached the place of 


* their deſtination, but the Ammonians alone 


„ know what became of it, for it has never 
* ſince been heard of. It is ſaid alſo, that be- 
„ing on their march towards the temple of 
Jupiter, and having got half way, it was 
* ſwallowed by torrents of burning ſand blown 
up by the ſoutherly wind. 
From the route of this army, it appears that 
the guides, who abhorred the Perſians, led them 
aftray in the middle of the deſarts. In fact, 


to arrive at the temple of a Ammon, they 5 


( Herodotus, 1. 3. 
© _ ought 


ought to have taken their departure from the 
borders of Lake Mareotis, or the environs. of 
Memphis. The Egyptians, . who intended to 
make their enemies periſh, conducted them from 
Thebes to the great Oaſis, diſtant three days 
journey from Abydus. After leading them, 
doubtleſs, into the vaſt ſolitudes of Lybia, they 
abandoned them during the niglit. and * 
them up to death. 

IT he Oaſis of Ammon is little known by the 
modern Egyptians. They are better acquainted 
with the ſecond, Abulfeda ( places a city 
there, named Bebntſe, and different from that 
one ſeen on the canal of Joſeph. He marks 
another higher up, that correſponds with that 
of Achmonain, and around which are admired 
magnificent remains of antiquity. The great 
Oaſis, the moſt frequented of the three, being 
on the road of the caravans: of Abyſſinia, con- 
tains a great number of inhabitants. The Bey 
of Girge ſends a Cachef there as governor ; 


and to collect a tribute. When the Abyſlinians 


who ſet out from Egypt on their return, have 
laid in their ſtock of proviſions in this fruitful 
valley, they mount to the ſouthward, and fall 
in with another under the tropic, which the 
_ geographer of Nubia deſcribes in theſe terms: 
The country of the Ellouab, ſituated to the 
„ weſt of Aſſouan, was formerly much peopled. 


(hb) Abulfeda, deſcription of Egypt. Behneſe, ſays he, is a 
town ſituated near Joſeph's canal, We find another town of 
the ſame name in the country of the Ellauab, on the confines of 
the Negro country, &c, 


cc At 


Arr. 
At preſent it has no inhabitants. We meet 
* with abundant ſprings there, and fruit trees, 


* with cities buried under ruins.” It was in 


paſſing from this valley into — that ano- 
ther diviſion of the troops of gen was de- 
ſtroyed. 


(i) © Cambyſes being arrived at Thebes, 
*« ſelected fifty thouſand men whom he ordered 


* to ſack and burn the temple- of Jupiter Am- 


„% mon. He marched himſelf againſt the Ethi- 
* opians with the remainder of his army. But 
* the proviſions they carried, failed them before 
* they had proceeded the fifth part of the way. 


© They ate their horſes, but this reſource was 
* but of a ſhort duration. Had this prince been 
* guided by prudence, he would have returned 
by the ſame road; but animated by a blind 
fury, he went on. As long as the ſoldiers 
* found herbs and plants they fed on them. 
This feeble ſuccour failing them in the midft 
*« of the ſands, they were decimated, and thoſe on 
„whom the lot fell were devoured by their 
_ ** companions. At this dreadful news the king 


*© of Perſia abandoned his Ethiopian expedition, 
* and retreated to Thebes with the loſs of _ 


* his army (k&).” 
W hat actually happens i in this journey, ren- 
ders that event very credible. Travellers who 


fet out from the fertile valley ſituated under the 


Ci) Herodotus, 1. 3. 
(+) It is highly probable that in this as well as the former 


expedition, the guides purpoſely miſled Cambyſes, who had 


deen ſetting fire to all the temples of Egypt. 
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tropic, march ſeven days journey before they 


reach the firſt town in Ethiopia. They proceed 


in the day by eſtabliſhing ſignals, and at night 
by obſerving the ſtars, The hills of ſand, which 


have been remarked in the preceding journey 
hurried along by the winds, frequently deceive 
the guides. If theſe errors lead them ever ſolit- 

tle aſtray from their route, the camels after liv- 


ing for five or ſix days without water, ſink under 
their burden and die. The men foon follow the 
ſame fate, and ſometimes out of a numerous cara- 
van not a ſingle traveller eſcapes. At other times 
the ſcorching ſoutherly winds. lift up whirlwinds 
ot duſt, which ſtifle man and beaſt. The next 
caravan that paſſes, beholds the earth covered 
with dead bodies perfectly dried up. This 
frightful ſpectacle, theſe terrible dangers, do 
not deter the Abyſlinians, who from the moſt re» 


- mote antiquity. have been the carriers of gold 
duſt, of muſk, and elephant's teeth into "wm" 
| Such an empire has habit over men. 


1 have the honour to be, Kc. 


n 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCREASE OF THE NILE. 


Remarks on the Nile, its ſources, and the phenomena 
of its annual inundation. Time when they cut 
the dyke, at the head of the canal which conducts 
the waters to Grand Cairo. Deſcription of the 
public feſtivals and rejoicings at that ſeaſon. Noc- 
turnal recreations on the waier in the great ſquares 


of the capital. The pleaſures thence ariſing. Means 


of ſecuring to Egypt a regular. inundation, and an 


inexhauſtible abundance. 


10 Mr. L. N. | 
Grand Cairo. 


Tar Nile, Sir, is the mail celebrated river 


on the earth. Travellers in all ages have ſpo- 


ken with enthuſiaſm of the fecundity of its wa- 
ters. The poets have ſung its ſeven months, and 
all hiſtory is filled with the wonders of its inun- 
dation. It owed its celebrity to the ancient peo- 
ple who cultivated on its banks the arts and ſci- 
ences, and brought them to perfection. Load- 
ed with its bounties, they eſtabliſhed a feſtival 
in honour of this river, and raiſed altars to it as 
to a God, or rather as to the moſt exalted-gift 
of the Creator. Had this river nouriſhed only 
Turks and Arabs, its name, like that of many 
others, would only have been known on maps 


and charts of geography ; ; but its glory was con- 


nected 
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nected with that of a celebrated nation, and from 
the ends of the univerſe men came to admire the 
noble works conſtructed to contain it, and the 
immortal monuments erected on its borders. 

All the ancients, excepting the Egyptians, 
were ignorant of its origin. A Portugueſe Jeſuit 
in the laſt century pretended to have diſcovered 
it. The following is his narrative : © In the pro- 
« yince of Sahala, ſituated to the weſt of the king- 
dom of Goiam, the inhabitants of which are 
e called Agous, we diſcover the ſources of the 
« Nile. They are two deep fountains in an ele- 
e yared ſituation. The earth around them is 
e marſhy, and trembles under the feet. The 
water ſpouts up from the foot of the moun- 
- * tain, with a noiſe like that of a cannon. | After 

running ſome time in the valley, it receives a 
* ſecond rivulet which comes from the eaſt.— 
« Joining together, they direct their courſe to- 
* wards the north. Two other torrents diſcharge 
«6 themſelves into them, and form a river which 
«« joins the river Jemam; and, after long circuits 
to the eaſt and weſt, throws itſelf into a great 
lake. On coming out of that lake it forms the 
Nile, which precipitates its courſe towards the 
« Mediterranean.” | 

Whether this account be true or falſe, this 
quantity of water would not ſupply the general 
' inundation, which covers a ſpace of near four 
hundred leagues; for it is alſo felt ſenſibly in 
Ethiopia. But in the months of March, April, 
May, and June, the northerly winds drive the 
clouds towards the lofty mountains on the other 


ſide 
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ſide of the Equator. Stopped by this barrier, 
they collect in heaps upon their lofty ſummits, 
diſſolve into rain, which falls in torrents, and 
fills the vallies. The junction of ſuch an innu- 
merable multitude of ſtreams forms the Nile, and 
produces the innundation. From the unanimous 
teſtimony of the Abyſſinians, who bring the gold- 
duſt to Grand Cairo, we learn that this river 
on reaching Ethiopia ſeparates itſelf into two 
branches, one of which, known by the name of 
Aſerac, or the Blue River, ſtrikes off to join the 
Niger, and, traverſing Africa from eaſt to weſt, 


throws itſelf into the Atlantic Ocean. The other 


branch flows towards the north, between two 
chains of mountains, and, meeting with rocks of 
granite which obſtruct its bed, forms ſix cata- 
rats, far more frightful than thoſe of Sienna. 
Theſe tremendous falls abſolutely prevent the 
navigation of the-river. Arrived at the firſt town 
in Egypt, it falls eleven feet into a gulph it has 
formed, and the dangers of which are ſurmount- 
ed by the boldneſs of navigators. Deſcended 
into this beautiful kingdom, it fills the canals and 
the lakes, overflows the lands, leaving behind it 
a fruitful mud, and throws itſelf, as formerly, by 
ſeven mouths, into the Mediterranean. 
At the beginning of June the Nile begins to 
ſwell, but its increaſe is not very ſenſible till 
the ſolſtice. At this period its waters become 
troubled, aſſuming a reddiſh tinge, and are then 
_ eſteemed unwholeſome. They muſt be purified 
before they are drinkable. This is done by 
throwing the N of bitter almonds, bruiſed, 


into 
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into a jar full of water, and Rirring them for 
ſome minutes with your arm plunged in the 
middle of the veſſel After this operation they 
are left to ſettle, and at the end of five or ſix 
hours all the heterogeneous particles are preci- 
Pitated to the bottom of the veſſel, and the water 

is clear, limpid, and excellent to drink (V. 
The inhabitants of Egypt attribute this fermen- 
tation of the Nile to the dew which then falls in 
abundance. Even ſeveral hiſtorians have grave- 
ly told us that it contributes to the inundation. 
But it is much more natural to imagine that the 
river, overflowing its banks in Abyſſinia and 


Ethiopia, carries with it a great quantity of ſand, 


and millions of eggs of inſects, which, hatching 
towards the ſolſtice, produce the fermentation 
of the waters, and that reddiſh due that renders 
them unwholeſome. 

The Nile continues to ſwell till naw the 
middle of Auguſt, and often even in September. 
Formerly the nilometer of Elephantinos ſerved 
to indicate the future inundation. Particular 
ſigns, founded on the experience of ſeveral ages, 
announced it to thoſe who were intruſted with 
this obſervation. They loſt no time in giving 
notice to the Prefects of the provinces. Accord- 
ing to the nature of this intelligence the huſ- 
bandinanregulated his labours. When the Arabs 


(1) T have tried this proceſs, which I 3 obſerved through- | 
out all Egypt, with the waters of the Seine, when they were - 
muddy, and I found the fame reſult. For the operation to 
ſucceed; the veſſels muſt be large. £ 5 | 


con- 
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conquered Egypt, the nilometer was ola at 


the Burg of Halouan, oppoſite to Memphis: 
Amrou having overturned that ſuperb capital, 
and built the city of Foſtat, the Governors or the 
_ Caliphs fixed their reſidence there. Some cen- 
turies after the Mekias was built on the point of 
the iſland of Raouda, and the column for mea- 
ſuring was placed there, in the middle of a low 


hall, whoſe walls are very ſolid, and its bottom 


is on a level with that of the Nile. From that 
period the Mekias has not changed 1ts place. At 
this day officers appointed to examine the pro- 
greſs of the inundation, communicate it to the 
public criers, who proclaim it daily in the ſtreets 
of Grand Cairo. The people who are intereſted 
in this event, make them a ſmall acknowledg- 
ment. It becomes the public topic. Egypt 
owing no tribute to the Grand Signior, when the 
waters do not. riſe to ſixteen cubits, they often 
conceal the truth, and do not publiſh their at- 
tainment of a certain point, even when they have 

paſſed it. | 
The moment of this proclamation-i is a day of 
rejoicing, and a ſolemn feſtival for the Egypti- 
ans. The Pacha deſcends from the caſtle, ac- 
companied by his whole court, and repairs in 
pomp to Foſtat, where the canal begins that 
traverſes Grand Cairo. He places himſelf un- 
der a magnificent pavillion, prepared at the head 
of the dyke. The Beys, preceded by their 
muſic, and followed by their Mamalukes, com- 
poſe his retinue. The Chiefs of their religion 
appear mounted on horſes richly capariſoned. 
All 
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Al the anhabimns on  horſeb ack, on ** and 


in boats, are anxious to aſſiſt at this ceremony. 
The land and the water are covered by upwards 


of three hundred thouſand men. The boats in 


general are agreeably painted, well carved, and 
ornamented with canopies,.and flags of different 
colours. Thoſe of the women are to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by their elegance, their richnefs, the 
gilded columns that ſupport the canopy, and 
_ abgye all, by the blinds let down over the win- 

dows. Every be wn remains ſilent until the mo- 
ment whea the Pac 


pets ſound a flouriſh, and the timbrels and other 
inſtruments reſound from every fide. Workmen, 


collected for the purpoſe, throw down a ſtatue of 
earth placed upon the dyke, which is called the 


Neu Bridge. This is the remains of the ancient 
worſhipof the Egyptians, who conſecrated a vir- 
gin to the Nile, and who, in times of calamity, 
A Ce precipitated her into the river. The 
dam is ſoon deſtroyed, and the waters having no 


longer any obſtacle, flow towards Grand Cairo. 


The Viceroy throws into the canal ſome pieces 
of gold and filver, which are immediately picked 
up by ſkilful divers. This tranſaction may be 
regarded as an homage rendered to the Nile, the 
ſource of the riches of Egypt. During this day's 


amuſement the inhabitants ſeem in a ſtate of in- 
toxication, Mutual compliments and congratu- 
lations paſs, and one hears on every ſide ſongs of 


thankſgiving. A croud of dancing girls run 


along the banks of the Calicbh, and enliven the 


Vol. 11. & - | ſpec- 


a gives the ſignal, In an in- . 
ſtant the air is filled with ſhouts of joy, the trum- 
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ſpectators by their laſcivious dances. Every bo- 
dy refigns himſelf to good cheer and joy, 
and the poor themſelves have their entertain- 
ments. This univerſal gladneſs is not ſurpriz- 
ing. The fate of the country depends on the in- 
undation. When it arrives, each individual ſees 
the hope of a good crop, the image of abun- 
dance, and anticipates the enjoyment of all its 
attendant advantages. 

The ſucceeding nights afford a ſpectacle ſtill 
more agreeable. The canal fills with water the 
great ſquares of the capital. In the evening each 
family is collected in boats, ornamented with 
carpets and rich cuſhions, and where voluptiouf- 
neſs has very poſſible accommodation. The 
. ſtreets, the moſques. the minorets, are illuminat- 
ed. The company go from place to place, car- 
rying with them fruits and refreſhments. © The 
moſt numerous aſſembly is uſually at Leſbekiz. 
This ſquare, which is the largeſt in the city, 1s 
near half a league in circumference. It forms 
an immenſe baſon, ſurrounded by the palaces of 
the Beys, lighted with lamps of various colours. 
Several thoufand boats with maſts, from which 

lamps are ſuſpended, produce a moving illumi- 
nation, the aſpects of which are continually va- 
rying. The ſerenity of the ſky ſeldom or ever 

interrupted by fogs, the golden colour of the ſtars 
upon a perfect azure, the fire of ſo many lights 
reflected in the water, making one enjoy in theſe 
charming parties at once the lightneſs of the day, 
ard the delicious coolneſs of the night. Imagine, 


Sir, how ame: it muſt be for a 8 
burnt 
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burnt for twelve hours by an ardent ſun, to come 
and reſpite on theſe lakes the refreſhing breath - 
of the zephyrs: What adds to the pleaſure of 
this nocturnal ſcene is, that the calm ſerenity of 
the air is feldom interrupted by the impetuous 
breath of winds. They fall at the ſetting of the 
ſun, and the atmoſphere is gently agitated by a 
flight breeze. The ſingularity of the Oriental 


manners puts an European who aſſiſts at theſe ex- 
hibitions a little out of his way. The men ac- 


55 company the men, and the women the women. 


It is difficult to procure the charm of their ſo- 
ciety. The diſguiſe that muſt be aſſumed, the 
dangers that attend it, alarm the reaſon, . and 
_ compel to prudence. They are obliged alſo to 

keep lamps continually burning. The public 

fafety requires this precaution, and the Ouali, 
who patrole during the night, enforce a rigid 
obedience. If the head of the police meets with 

a boat without light, he has the right to cut off 

the heads of the perſons who are in it, and with- 

out ſuch a preſent as can ſtay the hand of the 
executioner, who attends him, he executes this 
rigorous juſtice in a moment. 

When the Ramazan falls at the time of the 

inundation, that mouth ſo dreaded by the poor, 
is a continual feſtival for the rich man. . He 

paſſes his night upon the water, and in a conſtant 
round of entertainments. In the day time he 
fleeps in a vaſt ſaloon, in the circulation of 

Pure air, near a marble bafon, from whence plays 

a jet d'eau, quite limpid, the edges of which are 

furrounded by Arabian jeſſamine and odoriferous 

| n flowers; 
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flowers; a window, always open, placed near 
the top of the dome, and facing the north, pre- 
ſerves the ſalubrity with the luxury of the apart- 
ment. Whilſt the burnt huſbandman in the 
country is bedewing the earth with the ſweat of 
his brow, he enjoys a delicious ſleep, amidſt 
_ coolneſs and the exhalations of balſamic plants. 
To live agreeably, without heeding the affairs of 
this world, is all the ambition of a Turk out of 
place; the Beys, on the contrary, a prey. to 
anxieties and fears, make a figure for a moment 
at the head of the Republic they lay waſte, to 
periſn at length by the fabre of their colleagues, 
or by the poiſon of their flaves. | 
In the courſe of the vaſt number of ages that 
the Nile have overflowed Egypt, it has prodigi- 
oufly elevated the ſoil. Obeliſks, buried from 
_ fifteen to twenty feet, and half-buried porticoes, 
teſtify this fact. The ancient cities built on ar- 
tificial mounds, the dykes oppoſed to the impe- 
tuoſity of the river, announce that the Egyptians 
formerly were much more afraid of the great 
than of the moderate overflowings. At this day, 
that the ſoil is conſiderably raiſed, the inunda- 
tion riſes fo high as to be ſometimes i injurious to 
the cultivation of the country. When it remains 
below ſixteen cubits, the people are threatened 
with famine; from eighteen to twenty-two, they 
may count upon plentiful years. Exceeding 
this, the waters remaining too long upon the 
lands, prevent them from ſowing them in time. 
This event ſeldom or never occurs; too fre- 
quent! 7 the overflowings are moderate, and all 
| the 
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the elevated W is unproductive. If canals 
were dug, the dykes repaired, and the great re- 
ſervoirs filled, a much greater extent of country 
might be watered, and aonbung SNPs be pro- 
duced from them. 

It is very poſſible to ſecure a nr inunda- 
tion and a conſtant fertility to Egypt; but Ethio- 
| pia muſt be conquered, or a treaty formed with 
its inhabitants, by which they would permit 
dykes to be formed in the places where the wa- 
ters of the Nile are loſt in the ſands, and waſtz 
| themſelves to the weſtward. 

n) In the year 1106, during the reign of 
* Elmes Tenſor, Sultan of Egypt, the inundation 
© tetally failed. This Prince ſent Michacl, Pa- 
s triarch of the Jacobines, to the Emperor of 
Ethiopia with magnificent preſents. The 
King came to meet him, gave him a favoura- 
* ble reception, and demanded the ſubject of his 
miſſion: the Patriarch anſwered him, that he 
* had come thither on account of the deficiency 
* of the Nile, and that this event, which made 
the Egyptians dread a famine, had thrown 
them into the greateſt conſternation. On 
* theſe remonſtrances, the Emperor made a dyke 
0 be cut which diverted the channel of the river, 
and the waters, taking their uſual courſe, roſe 
three cubits in one ex- Michael returned 


(m) 33 Hiſtory of the 68 This event bappen- | 
ed under the Emperor Aboulcaſem, the twenty-ſeventh Abafſid 
Calipb, and the eight and fortieth from Mahomet. 


from 
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from his embaſſy, and was received with great 
neee, 

This anecdote dene the poſſibility of 
diverting the waters of the Nile, but it proves at 
the ſame time, that by ſtopping up by a dyke 
the great arm of it that communicates with the 
Niger, the volume of its waters would be prodi- - 
giouſly augmented. Ifan enlightened and pow- 
erful people poſſeſſed Egypt, it would be no dif- 

ficult matter to operate ' miraculous changes, 
which would render it the richeſt country in the 
world. In this country there is a certain token 
of the inundation, and of the height to which it 
is to riſe. When the north wind, during the 
month I haye mentioned, r<pulſed by the impe- 
tuous winds from the ſouth, is driven back on 
the northern countries, the clouds retire in a 
ſmall quantity into the upper Abyſſinia, and the 

ſwell is then very inconſiderable. The dykes 


would in that caſe be of the greateſt utility, 
When, on the contrary, the north wind prevails 


in that ſeaſon, and drives the hurricanes of the 
ſouth towards the Equator, it conveys there nu- 
merous clouds, and one is ſure of a favourable i in- 
undation: under theſe circumſtances, the fluices | 
of Ethiopia ſhould be opened to give the ſuper- 
fAluous waters liberty to eſcape by their ancient 
drain. One might avail ones-ſelf of this aug- 
mentation too, to form a canal from Cophios to 
C:fſeir, a work which would be ranked amongſt 
the moſt famous and moſt uſeful ever executed 
in Egypt. Theſe, Sir, are a few ideas thrown 
into the void of Pony The ambition of ſe- 
veral 


veral powers is looking with eager eyes on this de- 
lightful kingdom, governed by barbarians incapa- 
ble of defending it. IT WILL INEVITABLY FALL 
INTO THE HANDS OF THE FIRST NATION THAT 
ATTACKS 1T, and will undoubtedly aſſume a new 
Appearance. 


o 1 
1 
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I have the honour to be, &c. 
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5 GOVERNMENT or mover. 


Egyptian Given from the conqueſt of the 
Arabs to the preſent time. Changes which it has 
undergone by the different revolutions of the ſupreme 
power. Articles of the agreement made in favour 
of the Circaſſian Mamalukes by the Emperor Selim. 
Limited power of the Pachas. The great autho- 
rity of ihe Beys, and of that which is annexed 
to the dignities of Scheik Elbalad and of Emir 
Haji. The manner in which ibe repreſentatives 
of the Grand Signior are received in Egypt. 
Scandalous manner of ſending them back. Obſer- 
vations on the ſmall degree of authority which 
the Ottoman Porte really maintains in Egypt. 


To Mr. L. M. 
Grand Cairo. 


55 I PROMISED you, Sir, ſome details on the 
Government of Egypt, which is almoſt un- 
_* known in France; and I flatter myſelf that 
the obſervations of ſeveral years will enable 
me to fulfil my engagements; but it will firſt 
be proper to give you ſome ideas which may 
throw a light on the objects I am about to ſub- 
mit to your diſcernment. 

The Arabs were in poſſeſſion of Egypt from 
the middle of the ſixth century to the year 
1250. During this time it formed a part of _w_ | 

va 
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vaſt empire of the Caliphs. They fent thither 
Viſirs to govern- in their name. Inveſted with 


unlimited powers, theſe Viceroys 'exercifed the 
ſupreme authority. Poſſeſſing the right of life 


and death, being accountable for their conduct 


only to the Caliphs, they ruled over this coun- 
try according to the dictates of their caprice. 


Whatever may be their tyranny, the voice of the 


oppreſſed people never could reach the throne, 
becauſe they took care by rich preſents to gain 


the perſons who ſurrounded it. This govern- 
ment therefore was deſpotic, and the happineſs 
or miſery of a nation depended on the virtues or 


the criminal character of a ſingle man. Several 


of theſe Viſirs cruſhed this unhappy country 
with an iron ſceptre; others Promoted com- 
merce, agriculture, and the arts. Some amongſt 


whom was the famous Eb Toulon, revolted 
d the title 


againſt their Sovereigns, and aſſum 
of Kings; but the crown ſeldom deſcended to 
their children, After the death of the rebels, 
this province returned to its maſters. 

In the year 982, Moaz, King of the weſtern 
fide of Africa, and a deſcendant of the Fatimite 
Caliphs, who had founded a kingdom there for 
two centuries paſt, conquered Egypt by his Ge- 
nerals, and came and fixed in it the ſeat of his 
empire. His poſterity reigned over it until 1189, 
that Salah Eddin eſtabliſned there the dinaſty of 
the Aioubiles. This warlike Prince, the terror 
of the cruſaders, whom he aloft totally drove 
out of Paleſtine, was overthrowu by Richard 
* de Lion, near the walls of St. John of Acre, 


and 


— 


| 
| 
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and the name of the Engliſh Monarch became 
the ſignal of conſternation throughout the eaſtern 
world. The Government of Salab Eddin, and 
his ſucceſſors, was monarchical, and Egypt 
flouriſned under their dominion. In our days 
we ſtill ſee the emains of the accademies they 
founded at Grand Cairo, and where they at- 
trated, by large ſalaries, the learned men of the 
_ eaſt, In 1250, immediately after the defeat of 
St. Louis, the Baharite (n) Mamalukes, of 
Turkiſh origin, murdered Touran Chab, the laſt 
Prince of the family of the Aioubites, and the ſon 
of Nejim Eddin, their benefactor. In his perſon 
terminated the government of the Arabian Prin- 

ces in Egypt. From that moment it has been al- 
ways governed by foreigners. 1 

The Baharite Mamalukes changed the form of 
government for that of the Republican. The 
principal amongſt them elected a Chief, whom 
they entruſted with great authority. He had 


the right of making war or peace, with the ad- 


vice of his council, of which they were the 
members. He could appoint Miniſters, Am- 
baſſadors, Governors, and Generals, provided he 
choſe them from the Mamalukes. The neceſſity 
of gaining the ſuffrages of the Chiefs marked 
the limits of his power. His policy conſiſted 
in conciliating their favours, ſecuring the moſt 

powerful party, and in bing in their origin 


(=) Mamlouk bgnifies acquired, poſſeſſed. They were 
called Baborites, or maritime, becauſe Nejim Eddin, who 


created them, gave them the government of the caſtles on the 
Tea ſhore, and in the iſland of Raounda, | 


the 
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che plots that might be formed againſt his perſon : 
for in this ariſtocracy, each of the Mamalukes, on 
_ attaining the firſt employments, trove to over- 
throw the poſſeſſor of the throne, to ſeat himſelf 
in his place. Though the people were conſi- 
dered as nothing, the Prince naturally dreaded 
their difcontent, leſt an ambitious Chief might 
avail. himſelf of it to deprive him of the crown. 
Thus was the chief of this Republic ſurrounded 
by precipices, the duration of his empire ſolely | 
depending on his perſonal qualities, nor could he 
tranſmit his power to his children, unleſs they 
poſſeſſed diſtinguiſhed talents ; accordingly, in 
the ſpace of one hundred and thirty-ſix years, 
that the Baharite Mamalukes governed Egypt, 
they had twenty-ſeven of, theſe Kings, a proof 
that their reigns were > very ſhort, and very” tary. 
blen. 
Towards the middle of the 1 century, 
the Circaſſian Mamalukes dethroned the Baha- 
rites, Tetaining the ſame form of government. 
They kept poſſeſſion of Egypt until the conqueſt 
of Selim, Emperor of the Turks, who took it 
from them in 1577. Before I. ſpeak of the 
changes he made in the conſtitution, it is proper 
to give you aclear and preciſe idea of the Mama- 
lukes. This name, the meaning of which you 
know, is beſtowed on the children carried off by 
merchants, or by robbers from Georgia, Cir- 
cafſia, Natolia, and the different provinces of the 
Ottoman empire, and ſold at Conſtantinople, 
and Grand Cairo. The Grandees of Egypt, 
who are of a ſimilar origin, bring them up in 
353558 their 
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their families, and deſtine them to ſucceed to 

their dignities. The antiquity of this cuſtom is 
far more remote perhaps than in the time of 
Joſeph, who being ſold in this manner to Poti- 
phar o), High- Prieſt of Heliopolis, became 
Ruler over all the land of Egypt.” At preſent 
none but theſe ſtrangers can have the title of 
Bey, and fill the poſts of government. This 


law is ſo expreſs, that the ſon of a Bey can never 


attain that eminent ſtation. He uſually embra- 

ces the military life. The Divan aſſigns him a 
decent revenue, and calls him 2 Elbalag, child 
of the country (Y. 

The Mamalukes are almoſt all bf Chriſtian 
families. When ſold, they areforced to embrace 
the Mahometan religion, and be circumciſed. 
Language-maſters teach them the Turkiſh and 
the Arabic. As ſoon as they can read and write 
well, they are taught the Coran, which is the 
code of their religion and their laws. The know- 
ledge of theſe clear, ſimple, and preciſe laws, 
enables them to Judge equitably every affair that 


- 


(e) This Egyptian nume comes from Potipbere, Prieſt of the 
Sun. 

(p) From what I have ſaid, you ſee, Sir, that the 5b 
Mamaluke is very different from that of Abd, which ſignifies 
- fave. The former are deſtined to fill the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
offices; the others are employed in the loweſt, and never arrive 
at dignities. It is improperly, therefore, that hiſtorians give 
the name of ſlave to the Mamalukes, and that the hiſtorians of 

the lower empire call them Mammelus, Writers ought to be 

ſcrupulous about disfiguring the names of things and perſons, 

and ſhould give them their real ſignification then wodle hiliory 
_ afford diſtin ideas and faithful pictures. 


| | happens 
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happens on the ſpot. The Mahometan, who is 
perfect maſter of this book, knows all his duties 
towards God, and towards man. He may then 
occupy every civil, boy ud: ecelehaſticnl 
employment. | 
From the neal age, the Wa n 


' to ride, to throw the javelin, to make uſe of the 


ſabre and fire-arms. They are continually exer- 
ciſed in military evolutions, and are taught to 
ſupport with conſtancy the heat of the climate, 
and the diſtreſſing thirſt of the deſarts. Theſe 
exerciſes give them a ſtrong conſtitution, and 
an unconquerable courage. They want no re- 
quiſite to form excellent ſoldiers, but maſters 
verſed in the European tactics. If this corps 


were diſciplined by our officers, it would be ſe- 


cond in bravery to no nation on the earth; but 

they fight without order, and are totally ignorant 
of the art of artillery, Wenne to fuch perfection | 
in our days. 
At fifteen or eighteen years of age, theſe 
young men manage with addreſs horſes not 
broken in, ſpeak and write ſeveral languages, 


poſſeſs a profound knowledge of the worſhip and 


the laws of the country, and are capable of filling 
any employ ments to which they may be deſt ined. 
They paſs ſucceſſively through the different de- 
grees in the houſehold of the Beys, and their 
elevation is generally the reſult of merit. Having 
attained the poſt of Cachef (g, they govern the 
(%) The Cachefs are the Lieutenants of the Beys ; they 


command-i in the towns of which their patrons have * govern- 
ment, 


towns 


tive. 
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towns dependent on their patrons. They are 
allowed to purchaſe Mamalukes, who follow 
their fate, and become the companions and in- 
ſtruments of their fortunes. There is now only 
one ſtep to arrive at the dignity of Bey, which 
gives a ſeat amongſt the twenty-four members 
of the Divan, or Council of the Republic; but 
on cheir attaining it, they do not ceafe to look 
upon themſelves as the ſervants of their former 
maſter, and to preſerve for him the moſt pro- 
found ſubmiſſion. Such, Sir, is the origin of 
the Mamalukes; fuch is the routine of their 
career. Let us reſume the thread of our narra- 


The Empetor. Selim; havin conquered Egypt, 
and overturned the Circaſſian Mamalukes, unable 
to reſiſt the innumerable hoſts with which he 
bore them down, after many bloody battles, 
hung up Thomam Bey at one of the gates of Cairo. 
This barbarous action alienated their minds, and 
they waited only for the departure of the Turks 
to reſume their arms. The fumes of glory with 
which the Ottoman Emperor was intoxicated, 
being diſſipated, he felt his error, and, to ſecure 
this important conqueſt, he ſtrove to regain the 
good opinion of the Mamalukes. To ſucceed in 
this, he made very little alteration in the conſtitu- 
tion of their government, and granted them ſpe- 
_ cific privileges in a treaty, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal articles : 

% Notwithſtanding our invincible armies have 
** conquered, with the aid of the Almighty, the 
6 kingdom of E Egypt, nevertheleſs, from an effect 
e 
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of our benevolence, we grant to the twenty⸗ 
four Sangiaks (7) of that country a republican 
government on the following conditions :” 
I. The Republic of Egypt ſhall acknowleage 
our ſovereignty, and that of our ſucceſſors; and 
as a token of her obedience, - ſhe ſhall regard as 
our repreſentative ſuch Lieutenant as we ſhalt 
think proper to depute, and who ſhall have his 
reſidence in the caſtle of Cairo. During his ad · 
miniſtration he ſhall undertake nothing againft 
our will, nor againſt the intereſts of the Repub- 
lic; but he ſhall concert with the Beys every 
thing concerning the welfare of the ſtate. Should 
our Lieutenant make himſelf difagreeable to the 
Beys, ſhould he attack their privileges, we autho- 
ile them to ſuſpend him from his functions, and 
do convey their complaint to our Sublime Porte, 
in order that they may be relieved: from his op- 
preſſion. = = 
II. In time of war, the Republic ſhall be 
obliged to furniſh us and our ſucceſſors with | 
twelve thouſand troops, commanded by Sangiaks, 
and to maintain them at her expence until the 
peace. 
III. The Republic Mall levy Heat; five 
hundred and ſixty thouſand aflani (SJ, and ſhall 
- ſend them under eſcort of a Bey t to our Sublime. 


) They are called Sangiaks, ot Beys. 1 
(s) This ſum has been ſince carried to 809,000 aflani z but 
as the Beys make a plea of exceſlive expences for the main- 
tenance of the canals and fortreſſes, they do not ſend the half 
of it to Conſtantinople, The aſlani is a piece of ſilver coin, 
worth about three livres 3 or half a crown Engliſh 
money. 
4 Perte, 
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Porte, and there ſhall be delivered to him by our 
Defierdar (Treaſurer) a receipt in due form, to 
which ſhall be ane our teal, and that of our 
Viſte, 

IV. The Banne hall i; a ſimilar Kha/ we 
(treaſurer) of five hundred and. ſixty thouſand 
aſlani, deſtined to the ſupport of Medina, and 
of the Caaba, or temple of Mecca. This treaſure 


the Scheik Elbalad (t) or of the Emir Haji, who 
will deliver it to the Scherif, ſucceſſior of our 
Prophet, to be employed i in the ſervice of the 
houſe of God, and diſtributed to the perſons. 
reſiding there, in order to obtain their prayers 
for us and the faithful believers of the Coran 4 109. 
V. The Republic ſhall not keep up, in time 
of peace, more than fourteen thouſand ſoldiers 
or Janizaries; but we allow her to . this 
army in time of war, that ſhe may be able to 
oppoſe our enemies and hers.  _ | 
VI. The Republic ſhall deduct annually from 
the produce of the country .one million of 
couffes (2) of grain, fix hundred thouſand of 
wheat, and four hundred thouſand of bartey, to 
be delivered into our magazines. | 


(%) Scheik Elbalad ſignifies properly, the eld of the country. 
This is the title of the firſt Bey, or Chief of the Republic, 
Emir Haji ſignifies Prince of the Caravan. This is the SOR 
. dignity of the Republic. 
() This treaſure is not conveyed in money, but in corn, 
grain, and other produce of the ſoil of Egypt. | 
(x) A fort of oval baſket made of the leaves of the date-tree, 
which contains 170 pound weight. 


VII. In 


ſhall be conveyed annually, under the eſcort ” 
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VII. In virtue Fo” the execution of theſe arti» | 
cles, the Republic ſhall- enjoy an abſolute empire 
oyer all the inhabitants ot. Egypt; but in all 
affairs concerning relig. gion, ſhe ſhall conſult” the 
Mollah, or High-Prieft, who ſhall be under our 
authority; and under that of our ſucceſſors. 

VIII. The Republic mall enjoy 48 eras 4 
fores the right of coining money, and of Ring | 
on it the name of Maſr (3, but ſhe ſhall add 
thereto our name and, Fe of our ſucceſſors.” | 
The Lieutenant we thall ſend ſhall have the in- 
ſpection of the fabrication of the coin, that the 
title of it may not be altered. 

1 The ys ſhall elect from amon ſt tia 5 
a Scheik Elbalad, Who, confirmed by our Lieute- 


% 


* 


nant, ſhall be their repreſentative, and our officers 


ſhall acknowledge him for. Chief of the Repub- 
lic. In the caſe where our Lieutenant ſhall ren- 
der bimſelf guilty of tyranny, and exceed the 
limits of his power, the Scheik Elbalad ſhall have 

the right of repreſenting the grievances of the 
Republic to out Sublime Porte. If it happens 
that foreign enemies diſturb her peace, we-pro- - 
wiſe, for; us and our ſucceſſors to protect her 
with all our. might, without claiming any 1 ina 
8 demnity . for... the expences ineurred on her 


8 


account. 


1 Ge 


Done and genes by our Uemency in 


N 


PERS 


of} the Republic of Egypt, in the year 97 of the 
Hegira (1517 of our rd). 


(3) Maſe is the name given by the Kinkade oBeypti e 
and to Grand Cairo in particular, becauſe they pretend that 


| this country was peopled by Miſraim, the grandſon of Noah, 
E Fs, . 


by t 
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Ab treaty, Sir, makes you acquainted ich 
the laſt revolution the Egyptian government, 
become now 4 mixture of wonarchy and ariſto- 
51 75 \ has undergone. The former i 18 fepreſented 

e Pacha, the ſecond by the Beys, who com- 
poſe eſſentially the Republic. a he Viceroy, | 
properly. ſpeaking, is nothing but 4 hantom, 
overturned by the flighteft breath. The San- 
giaks, at the head of the ptovintes atid the 
armies, really poſſeſs all the power. The people 
are abandoned to their mercy. This treaty does 
not ſay a word in their” favour. 1s it not the 


"fn zuage of a merchant, who for five hundred 


ſixty thouſand aſſani, ſells three or or 
ae of ſlaves, to four and twenty ſtran 
An abſolute power, in fact, is veſted in Aden 
hands; they are permitted to levy arbitrary tri- 


butes, and, without any controul "whatever, to 


exerciſe every ſpecies of tyranny. Is it thus 
then that deſpots make a traffic of whole nations? 
and they ſubmit to this diſgrace without vindi- 


cating 3 ſacred rights beſtowed on them by 
nature ! ] It appears as if Selim, through the 


extent of his vaſt empire, ſaw no men, but only 
a vile herd of /laves, whom he could diſpoſe of 
at his pleaſure. The Beys are perfectly ſenſible 
of their ſituation, and abuſe it to the utmoſt 
exceſs. A Pacha retains his place no longer 


than he is ſubſervient to their defigns.. If he 


dares to lift his voice in defence of the intentions 
of his maſter, or of the Egyptians, he becomes a 


Nate criminal: the Divan aſſembles, and he is 


ſent off. The following 2 the manner in which 
tie 
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they receive and diſmiſs theſe heutenarits of the 
| Ottoman Emperor. 
As ſoon as the new Pacha des landed at hs 
port of Alexandria, he informs the council of 
the Republic of his arrival. The Scheik Elbalad 
diſpatches the moſt artfuF of the Beys to eompli- 
ment him. They carry preſents to him, and give 
tokens of the moſt profound fubmiffion-' Whilſt 
they ſurround his perſon, they-dexterouſly found 
his diſpoſition, ſtudy his character, and endea- 
vour to learn from his own mouth, or from his 
offieers. Wfiat orders he brings with him. If they 
find them contrary to 'thelr deſires, they expE- 
dite 4 courier to the Scheik ERalad, wiio aſſem- 
bes the Divan, and forbids the Pacha to advance. 
They write to the Porte, that the new Viceroy 
comes with hoftile intentions, fit to excite te- 
bellion amongſt his falthful ſubjects, and tlie 
demand His recal, which never is refuſed When 
the Chiefs of the Republic think that there 18 
nothing to fear from the lieutenant that is Tent 
them, they invite him to repair to Grand Cairo). 
The deputies place him iti a ſuperb galley, and 
eſcort him iris" journey. All the boats that 
ſurround hin are agreea ecably”' dreſſed out, and 
many f them filled with muſicians. He ad- 
vances ſlowly at the head of the little fleet, and 
no boat is permitted to paſs his. Unlücky, the 
travellers who are mounting the Nile, for they 


are obliged to ſwell his retinue ! When he is 


arrived at the Helle C), he halts. The Kheik 
Elbalall depuies ſeveral Sangiaks to receive him, 


nf 8 A ſmall viliegs a little below Boule. I 
H 2 or 
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or he comes himſelf. At his landing, the Chiefs 
of the Republic congratulate him answ, and the 
Janizary Aga preſents him with the keys of the 

caille, requeſting him to make it his reſidence. 
He is conducted with pomp into the city. I have 
ſeen the entry of a Baca can 3 give 
You a deſcription. af Mis; 

Firſt, ſeveral corps: of infantry, ee by. 
their noiſy muſic, filed off in two ranks, with 
colours flying. Then followed the cavalry. The 
horſemen, to the number of five or ſix thouſand, 
advanced in good order. Their cloathing was . 
formed of the moſt ſplendid ſtuffs. Their flow- 

ing robes, their enormous whiſkers, and their 
long lances tipped with glittering iron, gave them 
a majeſtic and warlike air. After them came the 

| Beys. ſuperbly clad, attended by their Mama- 
lukes, mounted on Arabian horſes full of fire, 
and covered with houſings embroidered. with 
gold and filver. The bridles of the horſes of 

| the chiefs were eee with fine. 6 pearls and 
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OWN, were very elegant. The. —.— of . 
young men, the richneſs of their dreſſes, the 
addreſs with which they managed their courſers, | 
tqrmed.. a moſt | agreeable , coup d'oeil. The 
Pacha terminated the proceſſion. He nd. 
ſolemaly, preceded by two. hundred horſemen 
and a band of muſic. Four led, horſes, con- 
ducted by: faves on foot, walked with ſlow ſteps 
before him. T hey were covered with embroi- 
dery in pearl: aud 1. The Viceroy was 
* St mounted 
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mounted on a Barb of great beauty, and wore 
on his turban an aigret of large diamonds, which 
reflected in. flaſhes the rays of the ſun. This 
entry gives me an idea of the oriental pomp. 
and of the pageantry which encompaſſed the 
ancient Aſiatic monarchs, when they ſhewed 
themſelves in public. The proceſſion: com- 
meneed At. At in 1 the er and Eg till 
non, einn, 
The next day the Path aſſembles the Divan, 
| and invites the Beys to. favour him with their 
company. The convention-is held in a gallery, 
with a window with iron bars before it, like that 
of the Grand Signior His Kiaia, or lieutenant, 
reads the orders of the Porte, the Sangiaks make 
a a profound reverence; and promi ſe to obey them 
in every thing not contrary to their Privileges, 


When the reading is finiſhed, a collation: is ſerv- 


ed, and at the breaking up of the aſſembly, the 
Viceroy, makes a preſent of a rich fur and a horſe 
magnificently harneſſed to the Scheik Elbalad, 
and of a caftan to each of the other Raye: Such, 
Sir, is the inſtallation of the Pacha. + 

The poſt he occupies. is a ſort of exile, He 
cannot ſtir out of his palace without the 
miſſion of the Scheik Elbalad. He is really a a 
priſoner, who amidſt the ſplendor that ſurrounds 
bim, cannot but feel the weight of his chains, 
His revenues ariſing: from the cuſtom-houſe at 
Suez, and from the merchandize which arrives 
by the Arabic gulph, amount to near three mil- 
lions of livres. The ambition of the Beys too, 
affords him a fruitful beugte of wealth. When 


the 


6 
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| perſon is in ſafety, but if the ruling Beys have 
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the knowledge of this ſituntion, and"a,refined 
policy have taught him to ſow diffention amo ſt o 


_ the Chiefs of the Republic; and to forth a aXPpowers 
ful party; each of them ſtrives to avail: dimlelt 


of his credit, and he receives gold and filver'by 
handfuls. The Sangiaks named by the Divan, 
purchaſe alſo from the Pacha the confirmation 

of their dignity. His treaſures are augmented 
likewiſe by the inheritance of perſons who dis 
without children. It is thus that therepreſenta- | 


tive of the Grand Signjor is able to preſerve his 
place, and to acquire immenſe riches iti a very 


few. years.;' but he muſt uſe the greateſt citcum- 


ſpechon ih all his meaſures. In the delicate = 


poſt he ' fills, the ſlighieſt fault may ruin hien. 


Frequently, even unexpected events overſet all 


the ſchemes of his politics. If amongft the San- 
giaks, ſome young deſperado deſtroys, by courage 


and by crimes, the party favoured by the Pacha; 


if he attains the dignity of Scheik Elbalad, he 
aſſembles the council, and the Vicetoy is 'igno- 
miniouſly diſmiſſed. The order for his depar- 
ture is entruſted to an officer cloathed in black, 
who carries it in his boſom, advarces into the 
hall of audience, makes a profound reverence, 
and taking one of the corners of the carpet that 


covers the ſopha, ſays to him, in lifting it up. 


Inſel Pacha. Deſcend Pacha: after pronouncing 
theſe words, he departs. The Viceroy is obliged 
inſtantly to decamp, and withdraw in four and 
twenty hours to Boulak, where he waits for his 
orders from Conftantinople. In general his 


any 


i 
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any complaints againſt him, they make him give 


an account of his adminiſtration, and of the 


preſents he has received; and divide his ſpoils 


amongſt them, During this interregnum, the 


council of the Republic ele a Caimacam to fill 


his place, until the arrival of the new Pacha. 
Theſe are events, Sir, to which I have been a 


witneſs ſeveral times during my ſtay in Egypt. 


I hope theſe details will ferve to make you ac- 


quainted with the government of this country. 


The hiſtory of Ali Bey, and of ſome of his Tuc- 


ceſſors, «whoſe picture I ſhall trace out to you 


in the following letters, will ſhew you the actors 


on the ſtage, and will furniſh you with the means 


of making the application of thoſe principles, 
ACE” Wien T #13336 is MALE e 290 . 
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H15ToORY, or ALL TIN n 


4 r of Ali Bey... 77 Tranſportation. 7 "bis : 
ouun country, and bis change of religion after he 
bad been ſold to. a Bey. of Grand, Cairo. His 
promotion to different offices in the ſtate. Condudt 
e the Caravan. Defeat of the Arabs, followed 
by the. dignity of | Bey, .which gave him a ſeat 
among ibe members of the Divan. Death of his 
patron, who was murdered. by the oppoſite party. 
Ali obtains the rank of Scheik Elbalad, and 
avenges the blood of bis protector. Conſpiracy 
| "formed io make him priſoner. He takes refuge in 
Jeruſalem, and afterwards at St. Jean d Acre, 
where Scheik Daher receives him with open arms. 
On being recalled into the capital, he found it 
impeſſ ible to triumph over the hatred of his enemies, 
and, to ſave his life, was a ſecond time obliged | 
do take to flight. He viſits Arabia, and retires to 
Jean d Acre, where Scheik Daher treated him 
with every demonſtration of the ſincereſt friendſhip. 
He returns to Cairo, ſacrifices his rivals to his. 
reſentment, and governs E gypt with wiſdom. | 
Treachery of jome Beys, and of the Divan at Con- 
Nantinople. He puniſbes with death the officers 
* evho had been ſent to demand his head, and enters 
into an alliance with the Ruff Mans, to revenge the 


injuſtice of the Ottomans. He repreſſas the wan- © 


derin ng tribes of Arabs, protefls commerce, and 
reduces 


| reduces 1o ſuljettion both Arabi 


Ali, of Mahamed, and of Scheik Daber, M454 | 


. * i p 


are in general held in great conſideration. 
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1a” 18 Syria A ; 
means of his e He is betrayed by Mabi- 
met Abou Dabab, his ſon-in-law, and"\obliged 
to ſave himſelf a third time in Syria. Ali Bey 
makes himſelf maſter of 4 number of towns, 
enters Egypi with the principal part of bis forcex, 
intimidates an army much ſuperior to bis own, and 
is conquered by .the treachery of bis | infantry, 
which went over to Abou Dabab. The death of 


afaffinated by INS of the Cum n Toy: 
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'To Mr. L .. #245135; 208 
| — Grand cu. 
Aur B E V was deo in \ Natolia, In" 1746. 


and received at his birth the name of Jouſeph, 
Joſeph. Daoud (a), his father, a Greek Prieſt 


of one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed families in the 


country, deſigned him to ſucceed to his dignity, 
and neglected no part of his education, but N 


had otherwiſe: ordained. At thirteen years old, 
Joſeph, hurried on by the ardour of his age, was 7 


hunting with other young men in a neigh 


foreſt. Robbers fell upon them, and carried 
them off in ſpite of their cries and their reſiſtance. 
The ſon of Daoud being taken to Grand Cairo, 


was ſold to Ibrahim Kiaia Ch, or Lieutenant of 


the Janizaries, y who had him ci N N —_ 


(a) Daoud, that in to ſay, David. 4 
(6) The Kiaia and Aga of the Janizarien,. that is. to « 
their Lieutenant and their Colonel have the t title of Beys, and 


him 
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4 Jinks the dreſs of. the Mamalukes, Fr called | 


kim by the name of Ali, under which he has 


been ſince known. He gave him maſters of the 


Turkiſh and Arabic languages, and of horſeman- 
ip. Compelled to give way, he deplored in 
heart the loſs of his parents, and his change 
religion. Inſenſibly the kind treatment of 


iv! Patron, the dignities with which his vanity 
fattered him, and above all, the example of his 


«COMPArnons, gave him a reliſh for his new 
ſituation. The vivacity of his mind afforded. 
him the means of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. In 


the courſe of a few years he was <p maſter 


St $4 


excelled in all bodily exerciſes. None of the | 
Mamalukes managed a horſe with more addreſs, | 
nor threw the Javelin with greater force, nor 
made uſe of the ſabre and fire- arms with more 
dexterity than him. His application to ſtudy, 
and his graceful manners, made him dear to Ibra- 
him Kiaia. Charmed with his talents, he raiſed 
him rapidly to the different employments of his 
houſehold. He ſoon attained the poſt of Seliftar 
Aa, Sword bear er, and of Kaſnager, Treaſuret. 


Ihe intelligence he diſplayed in theſe employ- 


ments gained him more and more the 
graces of his patron, who created him a chef 
* the age of two and twenty. 

Become à Governor of towns, he manifeſted 
* natural equity in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and his diſcernment in the acquiſition of the 
Matnalukes, ta whom he endeavoured to com- 
municate his genius. It was here he laid ſecretly 

| | | the 
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the foundation of his future greatneſs. Not oniyx 


had he gained the affection of Ibrahim, but judg- 
ing that the fayour of the Pacha might be made 
ſubſervient io his ambitious views, he made a 


point of pleaſing him. This Viceroy was called 


Nabipb; he was a man of real merit. Diſcovering 
in the young Cachef an upright and elevated 


mind, he granted him his friendſhip, and de- 
clared himſelf his protector. He would have raiſ- 
ed him in a ſhort time to the dignity of Bey, had 


not an unforeſeen cataſtraphe unhinged his 
projects. Rahiph, endowed. with one of thoſe 
happy characters, which carry with them an 
irreſiſtible charm, had gained the confidence of 
the Chiefs of the Republic. Far from imitating 


his predeceflors, who had uniformly built their 
authority on the diſſentions they fomented againſt 


the Sangiaks, he was indefatigable i in promoting 


peace and union. For the firſt time, the repre- 
ſentative of the Grand Signior and the leaders of 
the Government united together, to promote the 


general good. The people enjoyed a peaceable 


adminiſtration, and wiſhed for its continuance. 


The Beys themſelves loved the Pacha, and 
dreaded his recal. This was ample food for 
envy, that monſter which is continually on the 
watch for the misfortunes of mankind, and 


breathes its poiſon from one end of the 
to the other. The Members of the Divan at 


Conſtantinople repreſented to Sultan Mahmoud 


the good underſtanding that prevailed between 
his Lieutenant and the Chiefs of the Republic, 


as a 1 1 to withdraw the country 
from 


„ mura MS 
from its obedience. They coloured their ca 
Jumnies with theſe ſpecious reaſons, which in 
Courts too frequently appear convincing proofs. 
Without farther enquiry the Grand Signior waa 
determined to put the fidelity of Rabiph to the 
teſt. He ſent him a Firman, commanding him 
io put io death immediately as many of the Beys 
_ 8s he could. This iniquitous order ſhocked the 
Pacha ; but he muſt either obey or loſe his head, 
He heſitated for three days. At length he adopt 
ed the firſt meaſure. Having ſent for the moſt 
faithful of his ſlaves, he ſnewed them the Firman, 
and ordered each of them to kill a Bey, at the 
moment of their aſſembling in the hall of -audi- 
ence. Accordingly when they were holding th 
Divan, theſe Satellites, who had ſwords con- 
cealed under their robes, ponyarded the unhappy 
Victims of calumny. Four of them lay dead on 
_ the; ſpot ; the reſt; being only wounded, de- 
fended themſelves courageouſly, and made their 
efcape. Even at this day the marble of the hall 
where: they were aſſaſſinated is red with their 
blood, I have frequently ſhuddered on behold- 
ing the marks of this barbarous execution, com- 
manded on a bare ulpkcien, by a defpaaio Go- 
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5 werament. 

5 The een! a the Sangiaks who! als 

þ 3 this butchery was extreme. They could 
be not reconcile this atrocious action with the paſt 

in conduct of Rabiph. The Council was aſſembled; © 
i they reſolved to puniſh the traitor, and to expiate 

u by his death the outrage committed on the Re- 
i pw But —_ they wanted to make ſure 1 
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Porte: and hey — —— wih hes 
niſning him on the ſpot. The Pachalick of 
Natolia, that of Damaſcus, and at length the 
brilliant ſtation of Grand _— became the re- 


compence of his crime. ih 46 
This painful event ute de een of 


_ Ali. He remained ſeveral yeats a Cachef. His 


patron, Ibrahim, being elected Emir Hafi, or 
prince of the Caravan, which is the ſecond 

dignity in Egypt, he took him with him to eſcort 

the pilgrims. In their march they were attacked 
by the Arabs. Ali fell upon them at the head of 
the Mamalukes he commanded, and behaved 
with ſo much valour, that he repulſed the eneiny,. 
and killed a great number on the ſpot. On his 
return, ſeveral tribes being collected, were deter- 
mined to avenge their defeat. The young Cnebef 
gave them battle. He precipitated himſelf like 

lightning amidſt their ſquadrons, and, overturn- 
ing every thing that oppoſed his paſſage, he ob- 
tained a ſignal viclory. The Arabs appeared no 


wore. Ibrahim did juſtice to the ſervices of his 


Lieutenant in fulb council. and propoſed to create 


him a Sanglak. Ibrahim the Circaſſian, an 


enemy to the former, oppoſed it with all his 

might, and employed all his eloquence to prevent 
a nomination which diſpleaſed him. The Emir 
Haji prevailed. Ali was nominated by the 
Divan; Eddin Mohamed, the Pacha, confirmed 


this choice, cloathed him with a caſtan, and are 


him, agreeable to cuſtom, the Firman of Ber 
Become now one of the 24 members of Abe 
Republic, he never forgot his obligations to his 


patron, 
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patron, and de ſended his intereſts with an admi- 
rable conſtancy. In 1758 the Emir Haji Was 
mur dered by the party of Ibrahim, the Circaſian. 
From this moment ili meditated vengeance. 


For three years he concealed in his heart his 


reſentment for this murder, and employed all 


the reſources of his mind to arrive at the 
poſt of Scheik Elbalad, the firſt dignity of the. | 
Republic. In 1763 he attained that dangerous 

title, the ſummit of his ambition. Soon after, 


he revenged the blood of his protector, by fa- 


crificing Ibrahim, the Circaſſian, with his own 
hand. In committing this deſperate action, he 


followed the impulſe of hatred, rather than of 
prudence ; for it raiſed up numerous 
to uf 


againſt him. All the Sangiaks attached 


party of the Cireaſſan, conſpired againſt him. 


being murdered; he ſaved himſelf by flight. 


After 2 eroſſing the deſarts of the iſthmus 


of Suez, he repaired to Jeruſalem.” Having 
gained the good graces of the Governor of that 


city, he thought himſelf in ſafety. But friend-· 
ſnip has no ſacred aſylum amongſt the Turks, 


when oppoſed to the commands of the deſpor; 
His enemies were afraid of him even in his exile. 


They wrote 10 the Porte to demand his death, 


and orders were immediately ſent to the Gover- 
nor to ſtrike off his head. Fortunately, Rabiph, 
his old friend, now one of: the members of the 


Divan, gave him timely warning, and adviſed 


DI: to kbp F Ali therefore anticipated 
* 


years had defended his little principality! 


have paſſed His days happity with Schi Dauber 
but ambition, that preyed upon him, would not 
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| the arrival ef the Capigt Bach Cd), and te 


refuge with Scheik Daher, Prince of St. ohn of 
Acre. This reſpectable od man, who for fi 


the whole forces of the Ottoman empire, received 
with open arms the unfortunate Sheik: Elbulad; i 
and afforded him hoſpitality, thaticfacrec pledges! 
of the fafety of ' mankind; whoſe: holy ties ate 
never violated by the Arabs. Hes not hung 
in diſcovering the merit of his] gueſt; and frum 


that momerit loaded Him-witlr careſſes. andi called! 


him his fon. He exhorted him to fu | E: 
verſity with courage; flattered his hopes, ſoothe 

his ſorrows, and made him taſte of pleaſures ia 
the boſom even of his diſgrace. Ali Bey migin 


ſuffer him to remain inactive. He carried nA 
ſecret correſpondence with ſome ob the Sangialts* 


attached to his intereſt. He inflamed their zal 


by the temptation of better governments. Elie: 
Prince of Aere on his part, wrote to his friends 
at Grand Catro, and urged: them to haften this 
recal of the'Scheik Elbalad:; While this was: g 


ing on, Rahiph; now Grand Viſir, openly eſpouſed 


the intereſt of his old friend, and employed all 


nis credit to obtain his re:eftabliſhment. Theſe 
different means fueceeded to the wiſnes of Hi. 
The Beys invited him to return to Grand Cairo. 
and to reſume” his dignity. 88 ſet off i imme 


Ie Me 5147 0 
( 4) Era of. the Grand Fare w who, provided "with 
2 Firman, ate ſent to take off the heads of be. diſgraced” 
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diately; and was recei ved. with thy — 
af the people. Y 

The bent Elbilad reſtored, v was as nevertheleſs 
perfectly acquainted with the precariouſneſs of 
his ſituation. He could never reckon upon a. 
tranquil adminiſtration. Hatreds were ſtifled, 


A 


t extinguiſhed. On all ſides the ſtorm was - 


— gathering/ around him. All thoſe whom the. 


murder of Ibrahim, the Circaſſian; had offended, 
were conſtanily ſpreading ſnares ſor him. All 
his penetration was neceſſary to avoid them. 
They waited only for a favourable occaſion to let 
their teſentment break out. The death of Rabipb, 

Which happened in 1563, furniſhed them this 
opportunity. They threw off the maſk, . and * 
— open war againſt him. On the point 
of +periſhing, he eſcaped inio Arabia Felix, viſit- 


ing the coaſts of the Red Sea, and once more took 


refuge with the Sheik Daher, who received 
him with the ſame tenderneſs. This wiſe old 
man, taught by the experience of fourſcore years, 
had gone through every reverſe of fortune. He: 
was calculated to furniſh conſolation to the 
wretched. He charmed by the wiſdom of his 
converſation the liſtleſſneſs of his gueſt ; he re- 
vived his courage by the hope of a happier here 


after, and endeavoured to make him forget his 


misfortunes. Whilſt he was alleviating his deſ- : 
tiny, the Sangiaks of the party of Ibrahim, the 
Cireaſſian, truſting in the total deſtruction of their 
enemy, abandoned themſelves to all ſorts of | 
vexations, and perſecuted thoſe who were de- 
voted to the intereſts of Ali. This imprudence 
opened 
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opened the eyes of the majority. They per- 
| ceived that they were the dupes of a few ambi- 


tious men, and to ſtrengthen their party, recalled 


the Scheik Elbalad, and proiniſed to ſupport him 
with all their power. He ſet off immediately, 
with the embraces of the Scheik Daher, who 
proffered the ſincereſt wiſhes for his proſpe- 


rity. 
On bis return to Grand Cairo in 1766, Ali 


held a council with his partizans. He repre- 


ſented to them, that moderation had only excited 
to revenge the friends of Ibrahim; that nothing 


but flight would have ſaved him from their plots ; 


and that to ſecure the common ſafety, theſe tur- 


bulent ſpirits muſt be ſacrificed. The whole aſ- | 


ſembly applauded this reſolution, and the nextday 


they took off the heads of four of them. This 


execution inſured the tranquillity of Ali. He ſaw 


himſelf at the head of the government, and in 
the ſpace of ſix years heraiſed ſixteen of his Ma- 


malukes to the dignity: of Beys, and one of them 
to that of Janizary Aga. The principals were 
Mahamed Abou Dahab, Iſmael, Mourad, Haſſan, 


Tentaoui, and Ibrahim. The firſt was his coun- 


tryman. He purchaſed him in 1758, and had a 
particular affection for him. 


Supreme chief of the Republic, he adopted 
every meaſure to render her power durable. 
Not content with increaſing his Mamalukes to the 


number of ſix thouſand, he took into pay ten 


thouſand 1 ab: (Ce 9. He made his troops 


& ) Mograbi ſignifies weſtern de The Egyptians 


beſtow this name on the inhabitants of the coaſt of Barbary. 
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nually exerciſing them in the handling of . 


| formed excellent ſoldiers. He attached 


himſelf the young men who compoſed his done 2 
hold, by the paternal attention he paid to their 


education, and above all by beſtowing favours 


and rewards on thoſe who were the moſt worthy. 


is party became ſo powerful, that ſuch of his 


colleagues as were not his friends, dreaded his 
Power, and did not dare to thwart his projects. 
Believing his authority eſtabliſhed on a ſolid 
baſis, he turned his attention to the welfare of 
the people. The Arabs, diſperſed over the de- 
farts, and on the frontiers of Egypt, committed 


ravages not to be ſuppreſſed by a fluctuating go- 
vernment. He declared war, and ſent againſt 
them bodies of cavalry which beat them every 


where, and drove them back into the depth of 
their ſolitudes. Egypt began to reſpire, and 
agriculture encouraged, flouriſhed once more in 


that country. Having rendered the chiefs of 


each village reſponſible for the crimes of the in- 
habitants, he puniſhed them until the authors of 


the offence were delivered into the hands of 


juſtice. In this manner, the principal citizens 
looked after the public ſafety, and for the firſt 
time, ſince the commencement of the Turkiſh 
empire, the traveller and the merchant could 
paſs through the whole extent of the kingdom, 
without the apprehenſion of an inſult. Ac- 
quainted with the exceſſes of mercenary ſoldiers, 
both in the capital and in the provinces, he or- 
dered t the perſons injured Wl addreſs their com- 
on 
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. plaints immediately to him, and he never failed 
to do them juſtice. Amongſt the numerous 
anecdotes that are cited of his impartial equity, 
I ſhall relate only one. A Sangiak meeting with 
a Venetian merchant, near to old Cairo, made 
him diſmount, and tore from him his ſhaw). 
Ali being informed of it, ſent for the offender, 
(though a Sangiak_) reprimanded him ſeverely in 
the preſence 'of the foreigner, forced him to 
make a public apology, and was very near 
taking off his head. This integrity, which he 
_ obſerved in every part of his adminiſtration, 
rendered the Egyptians happy. They thought 
they faw the revival of the golden age. Even 
at this day, they neyer ceaſe to bleſs his memo- 
ry, and ſing to his praiſes. 

Ali Bey had purchaſed a female ſlave, who had | 
been carried off from the Red Ruſſia. She was 
beautiful. Her white locks flowing to the 
ground, a noble ſtature, a complexion- of the 
moſt dazzling fairneſs, blue eyes arched over 
with black eyebrows ; theſe were amongſt the 
ſmalleſt treaſures with which nature had adorn- 
ed the young Marta. She had a ſoul far ſupe- 
rior to her beauty. Never could the misfortune 
of her deftiny prevail on her to comply with the 
deſires of her maſter. He ſpoke of his power, 
but ſhe ſhewed him that ſhe was free even in her 
chains. He tried to dazzle her with the ſplen- 
dor that ſurrounded him. She appeared infendi- 
ble to the allurements of grandeur. Charmed 
with the loftineſs of her character, a fentiment 
was * impreſſed in his own mind; he ad- 

1 dreſſed 
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++ LETTERS 
_ dreſſed her with the ardour of a lover, and offer. 


ed her his hand, on condition of her. Fenouncing 


” chriſtianity. Maria, though ſhe felt an inclina: 


tion for a man who had treated her with all the 
reſpect due to her ſex, had the courage to refuſe. 
At length, he permitted her to remain in the re- 


ligion of her fathers, provided ſhe gave no exte- 
rior marks of it, and he obtained her conſent, 


He loved her tenderly, and as long as he lived 


| he had no other wife, 


Having attained the pinnacle of greatneſs, Ali 
did not forget the authors of his being. On 
his reconciliation with the Porte, he entruſted 
to Tentaoui the eſcort of the Khaſne, ſent an- 
nually io Conſtantinople, charging him to paſs 


into Natolia, and to bring to him his father and 


his family. On hearing of their arrival at Boulak, 
he went to meet them, followed by a numerous 
retinue. As ſoon as he perceived the aged 
Daoud, he diſmounted from his horſe, flew to 
meet him, and throwing himſelf on his knees, 
kiſſed his feet, calling him his father. The old 
man ſhed tears of joy, and this was the happieſt 
day of his life. He embraced his ſiſter, anda 
nephew he preſented him. After this tender 
acknowledgment, he conducted them to his 
palace which looked upon the ſquare of the 


Eſbekie (f). The Mamalukes eagerly preſſed 


ſorward to waſh the feet of the father of their 
maſter, and after cloathing him in a magnificent 
dreſs, he was introduced into the Haram, where 
the wife of Alt loaded bim with careſles, | 


< 2 "The n name of the To ſquare of Cairo, The Beys | 
in general have their palaces here. 
Daoud, 
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Daoud, ned on a ſuperb horſe, was con- 


ducted to the hall of the Divan. The Beys, the 
pacha himſelf, complimented him, and made 


him preſents. After ſeven months ſtay in 
Egypt, he was deſirous of returning into his own 
country, and Ali ſent him back to his native 


place laden with riches. You ſee, Sir, that 


events ſimilar to the hiſtory of Joſeptr frequently 


occur in Egypt (g/). 


The Scheik Elbalad, wiſhing to give a freſh 
proof of his friendſhip to Mahomed Abou-Dahab, 


and to attach him by an indiſſoluble tie, beſtow- 
ed his ſiſter in marriage on him. For three days 


their 2 were celebrated by illuminations, 


by horſe races, and brilliant entertainments.— 
Hut this was only accumulating favours on a trai- 
tor, who was meditating in ſilence the ruin of 
his benefactor: Connected ſecretly with the re- 
mains of Ibrahim's family, he aſpired to the ſo- 
vereign power. Ambition and thirſt of gold hb) 
had corrupted his heart. Every method by 


which he might poſlibly attain the dignity of Scheik 


' Elbalad appeared to him legitimate. The Sangi- 


aks, with whom he had an underſtanding, being 
no ſtrangers to his avarice, gave him conſiderable 


ſums to engage him to put Ai out of the way. 
Knowing how difficult his own vigilance, and the 


(g) Jacob WES arrived | in Egypt, Joſeph mounted on his 


| chariot, and wetit to meet his father, On perceiving him, he 


immediately ; deſcended, and fell on his neck and wept.” 
Geneſis, chap. 46. This new Joſeph ſhewed no leſs tenderneſs | 


for his relations. 


(hb) He'was called Abou Debby; Tae of "gold, on account | 


| of his avarice. 
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A Len 
love of thoſe about him, rendered the execution 
of this plot, and fearing for his life, he deferred 


it to a more favourable moment, and kept the 


gold. But to encreaſe the confidence of his 
friend, and ſtill more to blind him, he diſeover- 
ed the conſpiracy. This confeſſion ſucceeded 
beyond his expectation. The tenderneſs of Al; 
for a brother-in-law, to whom he thought him- 

| ſelf indebted for his life, became exceffive. Abou 


Dabab never loſt ſight of his infamous project. 
He attempted the Edelity of Tentabui, and offered 

him 300,000 livres to murder his patron, whilſt 
he played at chefs with him. This brave chief 
flew immediately to acquaint Ali with the pro- 
poſal. The Scheik Elbalad, too much prejudic- 
ed in favour of Mahomed, only laughed at it. 
The traitor, defeated in this, tried another me- 


tod. He endeavoured to force his wife to poi- 


ſon a brother ſhe loved, by preſenting him a diſh 
of coffee. She rejected the propoſition with hor- 


ror, and ſent af aithful fave to conjure Ai to be 


upon his guard, and to fear every thing from 
Abou Dahab, as his moſt dangerous enemy. So 


many warnings ought to have opened his eyes, 
but his tenderneſs for him was exceſſive. He 


could not believe in crimes his own Heart revolt 
ed at, and the'conſcioufnefs of his boutities fe- 


moved every apprehenſion. 


— 1 * — 


In 1768, the Ruſſians declared war againſt the 
Porte, and their fleets penetrated into the Medi- 
terr: nean. The Scbeik Elbalad, according to 
cuſtom, levied twelve thouſand men to ſend 
to tue aſſiſtance of the Grand Signior. His 

| enemies 
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* enemies availed themſelves of this circumſtance” 
4 to ruin him. They wrote to the Divan of Con- 
e ſtantinople, that the troops he was collecting 
8 were deſtined to ſerve in the Ruſſian armies, with 
4 | which court he had formed a treaty of alliance. 
1 The letter was ſigned by ſeveral Beys. The ca- 
; lumny was credited without further examina- 
> tion, and the Sultan immediately diſpatched a 
; Capigi Bachi, with four Satellites, to take off his 
73 head. Fortunately for Ali, he had a truſty agent 
in the council. He ſent off without loſs of time 
| two couriers, one by ſea, the other by land, to 
_ acquaint him with this treachery. They arriv- 
cd before the Grand Signior's mefſengers. The 


Scheik Eibalad kept the matter ſecret. He ſent 
to Tentaoui, in whom he placed great confidence, 
and diſcovering to him the myſtery, commanded 
him to diſguiſe himſelf like an Arab, and to go 
with twelve Mamglukes, twenty miles. diſtant 
from Cairo, and wait for the Grand Signior's 
emiſſaries. You will take from them, added he, 
their diſpatches, and you will put them to death. 
Tientaoui acquitted himſelf perfectly well of his 
commiſſion. After waiting ſome time in the ſta- 
tion aſſigned him, the Capigi Bachi and his Sa- 
tellites made their appearance. He laid hold of 
their perſons, wreſted from them the fatal order, 
ſew them all, and buried them in the ſand, Poſ- 
ſeſſed of the Firman the Schpik Elbalad aſſembled 
the chiefs of the republic, and after communicat- 
ing it, he addreſſed them: How long ſhall we 
« ſubmit to be the victims of the deſpotiſm of 
_ © the Ottoman Porte? What confidence __ 
Oh 1 DR : «© have 
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| have in treaties with her? A few years ſince, 
* ſhe made a part of the chiefs of this Wr 
* periſh, contrary to all juſtice. Several amon 


you witneſſed that bloody execution, and 1 | 
bear the marks of it. Behold the blood of 
four of your colleagues, with which this mar- 
© ble we are this moment treading on is ſtill red. 
«« To-day my death is ordered. To- morrow- 
vill be demanded the head of him who: ſhall 


fill my place. This is the moment to ſhake off 
the yoke of a deſpot, who, violating our pri- 
_ © vileges and our laws, ſeems to diſpoſe of our 


lives as he thinks proper. Let us join our 
arms to thoſe of Ruſſia. Let us free this re- 


b public from the domination of a barbarous 
* maſter. Aid me with your efforts, and I will 
s anſwer for the liberty of Egypt.” This diſ- 
-courſe produced all the effect that Ali had a right 

to expect from it. The ſixteen Beys of his par- 


ty exclaimed with one voice, that war muſt be 


declared againſt the Grand Signior. Such as 
were of a contrary opinion, unable to oppoſe the 


project, promiſed to ſecond it with all their 
power. The Pacha received an order to quit 
Fgypt in four and twenty hours. The Scheik 


| Elbalad communicated this reſolution to the 
Prince of Acre, promiſing to join his troops with 
thoſe of Egypt, in order to conquer Syria. 


As ſoon as the Divan of Conſtantinople heard 


of the rebellion of the Beys, and of the ftorm 
that menaced Syria, they commanded the Pacha 
of Damaſcus to attack Scheik Dahar before this 


Al took place This Viceroy marched im- 
mediately 
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mediately at the head of twenty thouſand men, 
haſtily collected, to ſurprize St. John of Acre. 
The old Prince, who all his life had made war 
againſt the Turks, was not at all alarmed at their” 
approach. He mounts on horſe-back, calls © 
together his ſeven ſons, who all commanded for- 


| tified caſtles, and putting himſelf at the head of 


nine thouſand horſemen, marches firait towards 
the enemy. . Whilſt one of his ſons. harraſſed 
them with a body of light cavalry, . Scheik Daher 
went and took poſt near Lake Tyberias. He was 
informed of all their motions. When he knew 
for certain that the Turks were near at hand, he 
ſeparated his troops into three diviſions. He or- 
dered the two firſt to conceal themſelves in the 
mountains until he gave the ſignal. As for him- 
ſelf, abandoning his camp full of proviſions, he 
retreated to ſome diſtance. At-the beginning of 
the night, the. Pacha, thinking to ſurprize the 
Arabs, advanced in. filence, under favour of the 
darkneſs. He reaches the camp, and the few 
troops he left in it fled precipitately after a flight 
ſkirmiſh. Their flight he attributed to fear, and 
his ſoldiers, heated by a forced march, looked upon 
the abundant proviſions they found there as a con- 
queſt, and drank greedily of the wine. At the 
break of day Scheit Daber gave the appointed 
ſ1gnal, and the three corps of cavalry poured to- 
gether into the camp, ſabre in hand. Finding 
nothing but drunken men, they had no trouble 
but to ſlay them. They killed eight thouſand of 


them, made a great number of priſoners, and 


took all the tents, arms, and baggage of the 
Pacha, 
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Pacha, who eſcaped Yo the tumult, and hid 
himſelf withia the walls of Damaſcus. The 


Scheik diſpatched a courier to Grand Cairo with 
the news of his victory, and returned into his , 
principality. 

Ali, ſeeing his ally in fafety, turned his arms 
to another quarter. He had formerly, as we 


have ſeen, ſurveyed the Jemen, and the eaftern 


coaſt of the Red Sea. Judging what advantages 
he might derive from the commerce arid produc- 
tions of thoſe countries, if he could ſubject them 
to his government, he levied two armies, the one 
of twenty-ſix thouſand cavalry, the other of nine. 
The command of the former he gave to his bro- 
ther-in-law, and that of the ſecond to Iſmael 


Bey. Abou Dahab was to attack Arabia Felix, 
and the interior provinces; Iſmael the maritime 


towns, and the ſeaports. He gave the Generals 


the plans they were to follow, and equipped a 


fleet to coaſt along the Red Sea, and ſupply them 
with proviſions. He had calcutated, like an able 
warrior, the obſtacles they had to ſurmount, and 
ſucceſs depended on their fidelity in carrying bis 
orders into execution. The Egyptian Cohorts 
left Egypt in 1770. Whilſt they were on their 
march to the conqueſt of Arabia, the Scheik El 

balad remained in the capital, where he gave up 
his whole attention to the internal police of the 


kingdom, and to the happineſs of the people. 


The cuſtom-houſes of Egypt had long been in 
the hands of Jews, who committed horrid depre- 
dations, and harraſſed foreigners with impunity. 
He removed them, and entruſted their admini- 

| _ tration 
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| firation to Chriſtians of Syria, with a particular 


recommendation to. favour the European mer- 


chants. He was ſenſible how flouriſhing Egypt 
might become by commerce. His project was 


to open it to all the nations of the world, and to 


render it the emporium of the merchandize of 


Europe, India, and Africa. To effect this, it was 
only neceſſary to provide for the ſecurity of the 


caravans, and put the merchants under the pro- 


tection of the laws; which he did, by checking 
on every ſide the vagabond Arabs, and by eſta- 
bliſhing at. Grand Cairo, Selim, Aga, and. Soli- 
man, Kiaia of the Janizaries to protect the mer- 
chants, and to ſee juſtice done them. With the 


ſame view he ordered his Generals to leave -offi- 


cers in the ſea- ports they might take, to receive 
the veſſels from India, and to defend them againſt 
the natives of the country. He was not long in 


reaping the fruits of his wiſe adminiſtration.— 
| He had the happineſs to ſee the Egyptians re- 


lieved, ſtrangers favourably received, the pub- 
lic ſafety eſtabliſhed, agriculture encouraged, and 


the Republic raiſed to a pitch of ſplendor ſhe ne- 
ver had attained from the firſt hour of her exiſ- 


tence. 
Whilſt he was thus gloriouſly employed, his 


Generals triumphed in Arabia. Abou Dabab con- 


quered the Jemen in one campaign. deſtroyed 
the Scherif of Mecca, and ſubſtituted in his place 
the Emir Abdalla, who, to pay his court to Ali, 
gratified him with the pompous title of Sultan ot 
Egypt and the two ſeas. Iſmael, on his ſide, 
made himſelf maſter of all the towns bordering 
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onthe eaſterti ſhore of the Arabic Gulph. They 
returned to Cairo covered with laurcls. Te 
inhabitants received them with loud acelamations, 
and their triumphs were celebrated by ſplendid 
feſtivals. 

Ali had not laid aſide tlie expedition againſt 
Syria. In 17/1 he ſent Mahamed Abou Dabab 
to attempt that conqueſt, at the head of forty 
thouſand men. Whilſt theſe troops were tra- 
verſing the deſart, veſſels equipped at Damietta, 
tranſported to St. John of Acre the neceſſary 
ſupplies for them. Availing himſelf, like an 
able politician, of the preſent circumſtances, the 
Scheik Elbalad wrote to Count Alexis Orlow, 
then at Leghorn, to form a treaty of alliance 
with the Empreſs of Ruſſia, He offered the Ad- 
miral on his part, money, ptoviſions, and ſol- 
diers; requiring only a few engineers, and en- 
gaged to unite his forces with thoſe of the Ruſ- 
ſians to overthrow the Ottoman throne. The 
Count thanked Ali, encouraged him in his glo- 
rious enterprize, made him great promiſes, which 
were never realized, and aſſured him that he 
ſhould loſe no time in laying his diſpatches be- 


fore his ſovereign. 


He had deputed the year before a Venetian 
merchant called Roſetti, to propoſe an alliance 
with the Republic of Venice, and to enconrage 
her to retake from the Turks thoſe iſlands and 
delightful provinces ſhe had formerly poſſeſſed in 
the Mediterranean. He promiſed to aid her with 
all the forces of Egypt, and to re-eſtabliſh there 
her ancient commerce ; but the Republic declin- 
ed this hardy enterprize. | | 
| During 
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During theſe negotiations, Abou Dabab, aſſiſted 
by the counſels and the ſuccours of the Prince 
of Acre, took all the towns of Syria from the Ot- 
tomans, and drove them before, him like a flock 

of ſheep.. Arriving on the gth of March, near 
| the walls of Gaza, which was provided with a 
ſtrong garriſon, he carried it by ſtorm in three 
days. Rama coſt him more time and trouble. 

The beſieged defended themſelves with ſuch in- 
trepidity, that he could not become maſter of it 
by force. He formed a blockade, and, after a 
month's refiſtance, it capitulated. The Gover- 
nor had made his eſcape, dreading the fate that 

awaited him, The Turks durſt not appear in 
| the field, and defended themſelves only under 
ſhelter of their walls, After theſe two conqueſts 
| the victor laid ſiege to Naplous, formerly Neapo- 
lis. The obſtinate reſiſtance of the beſieged, 
joined to the inexperience of the Egyptians in the 
uſe of artillery, protracted the ſiege. Various 
encounters took place round the walls, but with- 

out any deciſive ſucceſs. Abou Dabab, deſpair- 
ing of carrying the place by ſtorm, contracted 
his lines of circumvallation, and carried it by 
famine. He then turned his arms againſt Jeru- 
falem, called by the Mahometans, as well as the 
| Chriſtians, the Holy City, and which they held 
in great yeneration, pretending that Mahomet 
was miraculouſly tranſported thither, where he 

prayed in the company of the Prophets 6 19.— 


(i) 0 Praiſe to God! who has watery: during the aight, 

his ſervant of the Temple of Mecca to the Temple of Jeruſa- 
 ** lem, the encloſure of which we have bleſſed in order to leave 
* the marks of our power.“ Coran, chap. 17, 


Having 
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Having ſummoned it to ſurrender, the Goyer- | 
nor and the High-Prieſt ſent a deputation to him 
vith preſents. They conjured him to avert the 


ſtorm from the walls of Jeruſalem, to reſpect 


the place where the Prophet had offered up his 
prayers, aſſuring him that if he ſucceeded in re- 


ducing Damaſcus, they would ſubmit to follow 


the fate of the capital, and open their gates to 
him. The Egyptian General acquieſced in their 


requeſt, and led his troops to Fafa, the ancient 


Joppa, It is built on a rock that projects into 


the = Its fortifications and advantageous poſi- 
tion rendered the ſiege long and bloody. For 
two months, Abou Dahab battered the walls with 
all his artillery ; but as it neither was conſidera- 
ble, nor directed by ſkilful engineers, he could 
not make any breach in them. The Egyptians 
made many aſſaults, and the intrepid Mamalukes 


mounted to the top of the ramparts, but ey 
| were repulſed with loſs. A part of the beſie 
| hewever, had periſhed. Such as remained, _ 

ing to be put to the ſword, ſhould the place be 


carried by ſtorm, at length capitulated. The 


General, after leaving a ſtrong garriſon, repaired 


to St. John of Acre at the beginning of Septem- 


ber. The Arab Prince received him with joy, 


congratulated him on his ſucceſs, and ſupplied 
him with proviſions and ammunition. 
Mahomed, after giving his troops a fortnight” 8 


repoſe, marched to attack Seide, the ancient 
Sidon, near which flouriſned in former days the 
city of Tyre, ſo celebrated for her commerce, 
Ler arts, and her navy. The peninſula on which 
nt 
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it ſtands — nothing but ruins. Seide ſur- 
rendered on the firſt ſummons, Maſter of the 
moſt important towns in Syria, Abou Dabab pro- 
ceeded to the capital. Damaſcus, ſituated in a 
rich plain, is ſurrounded by rivulets, and gardens 
filled with orange, piſtachio, and pomegranate, 
and a multitude of other fruit- trees, bearing the 
moſt delicious fruits. Exquiſite ſweetmeats are 
made of them, which ſerve in the Sorbet, or 
Sherbet, and which are ſold throughout the eaſt, 
Nothing can be more beautiful, gayer, or more 
freſh than the environs of this city. Nothing is 
to be ſeen on every ſide but groves, rivulets, and 
charming pavillions, where Turkiſh effeminacy 
is lulled aſleep on cuſhions of velvet and of 
ſattin. The Arabs call it Echchams, the City of 
the Sun. The water is of an admirable quality 
for the tempering of ſteel ; and the arms, the 
poniards, the ſabres, fabricated here, are re- 
nowned throughout the world. The Pacha was 
ſhut up. there with a numerous garriſon. For 
two months he defended it with courage. At 
the end of November, ſeeing the walls over- 
thrown, the advanced works deſtroyed, and the 
enemy ready to mount to the aſſault, he fled 
during the night, and the city ſurrendered. The 
garriſon had retired into the citadel. It was ne- 
ceſſary to form a ſecond ſiege, and it coſt the 

Egyptians many efforts to get poſſeſſion of it. 
The Turks had now no conſiderable place re- 
maining but Aleppo. The capture of - that 
city would have ſecured to the Republic of 
Lgypr the entire poſſeſſon of Syria; but Aben 
Dabak 
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| Dahab "PER leſt this conqueſt might retard his 
deſigns. He had long meditated the ruin of A, 


= his patron, his brother in law, his friend. The 


deſiring of gaining the ſoldiery, by making them 
the companions of his victories, had alone in- 
duced him to take arms, and influenced all his 
meaſures. The intereſt of Egypt, which the 
union with Syria would have rendered indepen- 
dent of the Porte, had no part in his projects. 


Doac ſooner was he ſure of his officers and ſoldiers, 
than after making them take an oath of fidelity, 


he hoiſted the ſtandard of rebellion. He with- 
drew all his garriſons from the conquered places, 
and rendering abortive the fruit of ſo' much 
blood ſpilt, and of a whole year of conqueſts, he 


re-entered Fgypt. On his departure the Turks 


retook, without a ſtruggle, the cities he had taken 
from them, raiſed their walls, and added new 
fortifications. Abou Dahab, thus elated with 
ſucceſs, did not dare at firſt to attack the capital, 
where his rival was too powerful. He kept 
along the weſtern coaſt of the Red Sea, croſſed 
the deſart, and marched into upper Egypt. It 
was then he made an open diſplay of his crimi- 
nal intentions. He took Girgé, and other im- 
portant towns. By force, or by addreſs, he gain- 


ed the Beys who e there, and deſcend- 


ed towards Cairo. 
Ali Bey repented, but too late, having follow- 
ed the emotions of his heart, rather than the 


dictates of prudence, by placing in the hand of a 


traitor a command with which he ſhould never 


he 


have entruſted him. He till had reſources, and 
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he haſtened to oppoſe them to his enemy. Hav- 


ing collected twenty thouſand men, he put at 


their head Iſmael Bey, on whoſe experience and 
fidelity he thought he could ſafely reckon. Abou 
Dahab was incamped near Gaza; Ali ordered his 


General to take poſt near to Old Cairo, and pre- 
vent the enemy from paſſing the river. No- 


thing was more eaſy; but the perfidious 1/mae!, 


baſely betraying the intereſts of his patron, form- 


ed a treaty of alliance with Abou Dahab, and paſſ- 
ed over to his camp. The junction of the two 
armies was a thunderſtroke for the generous Ali. 
In the firſt emotions of deſpair, he determined to 
ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Grand Cairo with 
his few brave adherents, and to bury himſelf un- 


der its ruins. The ſons of Scheik Daher, who 


loved him, repreſented to him the folly of this 
reſolution, and conjured him once more to eſcape 
with them to St. John of Acre. He felt the wiſ- 
dom of their.counſel, and followed it. He wrote 
inſtantly to Count Orlow, requeſting him to ſend 
ſome warlike ſtores, and ſome officers, to him in- 


to Syria. He entruſted theſe diſpatches to the 
Armenian Jacob, who had already acquitted 


himſelf of a ſimilar commiſſion, collected his 
treaſures, and loaded them on twenty camels. 
He ſent to demand from Mallem Reiſk, whom he 
had made Intendant of the revenues of Egypt, 
all the money he had collected; but the knave 
had hid himſelf, and it was impoſſible to find 


him. In the middle of the night, Ali Bey, ac- 


companied by the ſons of Scheik Daher, by 
Tentaoui, Es Haſſan, Kalil, Mourad, Abd 
Vor. II. K A Errohman, 
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| Errohman, Latif, Mouſtafa, Ibrahim; Zoulficar, 


Hacheph, Ofman, Selim, Aga, and Soliman, 
Kiaia of the Janizaries, all Beys of his creation, 


and about 7000 troops, left Cairo for the third 


time, and fled acroſs the deſarts. He carried 
with him twenty-four millions of livres (about 


one million ſterling) in gold and filver. After 
five days forced march, he arrived on the 16th 


of April, 1772, at the gates of Gaza, and his 
troops began to breathe. The treaſon of two 
men, on whoſe friendſhip he had the ſtricteſt 


claims, rent his heart with forrow. He ſhudder- 


ed at the very name of Abou Dahab, and his blood 
boiled in his veins. This agitation, added to the 
fatigue of ſo difficult a route, brought on a ſeri- 


ous malady. A prey to the moſt gloomy melan- 


choly, he looked for death with a fort of conſo- 
lation. Liberty procured to Egypt, Arabia ſub- 


mitted to his ſway, juſtice eſtabliſhed in the ci- 


ties, commerce flouriſhing, the good he had al- 
ready done the people ; all thoſe advantages, 


which it was the wiſh of his heart till further to 


procure them, he faw for ever vaniſhed, and this 
bitter reflection filled the meaſure of his misfor- 
tunes. Whilſt he was cruelly ſuffering under 
theſe poignant cares, the Scheik Daher, that reſ- 
pectable old man, his faithful friend, his protec- 
tor in adverſity, came to viſit him in his tent. 
After mingling his tears with thoſe of Au, he 
called him his ſon, and tried, by exhortations full 
of ſenſe and tenderneſs, to communicate ſome 


comfort to his ſorrows. He repreſented to him 


that his ſituation was not deſperate, that the Ruſ- 
| | ſian 
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ſian ſquadron was at hand, and that, with this 0 
ſuccour, he might ſtill regain the dignity from = 
which he had been precipitated by treaſon. How 
powerful are the tender conſolations of friendſhip 
on ſenſible hearts! It is a ſalutary balm that pe- 
netrates all our ſenſes, and heals, as if by en- 
chantment, the wounds both of the foul and of 
the body. Ali experienced its effects, and hope 
once more appeared to renew the lamp of life. 
The Atab Prince had brought with him a phyſi- 
cian, whom he left with his ſick friend, and he 
recovered his health in a few weeks. 
A detachment of the Ruſſian ſquadron appear- 
ing before Acre, Ali took the advantage of this 
opportunity to write to Count Orlow. He made 
the ſame requeſt as before, deſiring him to ſend 
him ſome cannon and engineers, and a corps of 
three thouſand Albanians. He aſſured him, that 
immediately after his reinſtatement, all the for- 
ces of Egypt ſhould be at his diſpoſal. Beſides 
this, he addreſſed a letter to the Czarina, in 
| which he ſollicited her alliance, and propoſed to 
her a commercial treaty with Egypt. Zulficar 
Bey, the bearer of theſe diſpatches, was commiſ- 
ſioned to preſent to the Ruſſian Admiral three fine 
bor ſes, richly capariſoned. Ut is certain that if 
Nuſſia had only ſent this feeble ſuccour to the SchkIk 
ELBALAD, he would have triumphed over his ene- 
mies, and have been proclaimed King of Egypt. 
Nor can it be doubted from his character, and 
every concurrent circumſtance, that he would 
have delivered into the hands of the Ruffians the 
commerce _ the eaftern world, and have granted 
K 2 them 
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them ports in the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
This alliance might have operated a total change 


of affairs in the eaſt. The Ruſſian ſhips ſet fail 


for Paros the 18th of May, 1772; and con- 


ducted the Ambaſſador of Ali. | 
The precipitate retreat of Abou Dahab had 


given the Turks time to regain their poſſeſſions, 


and to fortify them. Ali endeavoured to expel 


them a ſecond time. Having formed a corps of 
ſix thouſand men, he gave the command of it to 


the brave Tentaoui, and ordered him to attack 
Seide. Scheik Lebi, and Scheik Crim, one the ſon, 
the other the ſon-in-law ef the Prince of Acre, 


Joined the Egyptian Chief, and marched in con- 


cert with him. In their route they fell in with 
the celebrated Haſſan Pacha, who was expecting 


them, in the advantageous poſt, at the head of 


thirteen thouſand men. Notwithſtanding their 
inferiority, they did not heſitate to give him bat- 


tle. Their cavalry was excellent. They ruſhed 


in a body on the Turks, broke through their 
ranks, cuta great number of them in pieces, and 


put the reſt to flight. The fugitives conveyed the 


alarm to Seide, which inſtantly opened her gates 
to the conquerors. Tentuoui leaving a garriſon 
in the town, under the orders of Haſſan Bey, re- 
turned to the camp, where he received the com- 
pliments of Ali, and of the Prince of Acre. 
On the 13th of Auguſt in the ſame year, Ali 
marched again Jaffa, accompanied by the valiant 
ſons of the ScheikDahar. This prince equipped 
two veſſels to carry ammunition and proviſions 
to the aſſailants. As ſoon as the troops were 


aſſembled 
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aſſembled before the place, the general ſummon- 


ed the commandant to ſurrender, and on his refu- 
ſal laid ſiege to it. He battered the walls for for- 
ty days, but his artillery was too weak to form 
any conſiderable breach. Nevertheleſs he gave 
the ſignal for the aſſault, and his ſoldiers 
went to it with intrepidity. The difficulty of ſtor- 
ing the place, and the valour of the beſieged, 
compelled him to retreat. Deſpairing of being 
able to carry it by force, he formed a blockade, 
and determined to take it by famine. During 
the blockade, he ſent Tentaoui with a detachment 
of cavalry to ſurprize Gaza. Tb is brave captain 
ſet off like lightening, carried the place on the 
firſt onſet, and after leaving a garriſon, returned 
to the camp covered with laurels. The inhabitants 
of Jaffa, receiving ſuccours by ſea, defended 
themſelves with reſolution. They were in want 
of nothing but wood. The adjacent country is 
delightful ; it is interſected with gardens delici- 
ouſly ſhaded by orange and lemon trees. They 
are ſupplied by copious ſprings, which gliding 
from the foot of the mountains ſerves to water 
them, and preſerve their perpetual verdure. 
Theſe beautiful trees are at one ſeaſon of the year 
loaded both with flowers and fruit. Ali had ſpar- 
ed them. Perceiving however that the beſieged 
came and cut them down, and carried . them off 
under favour of the night, he made them all ſuf- 
fer the ſame fate, and deſtroyed theſe charming 
plantations. - : 3 | 
Whilſt all this was going on, Alis ambaſſador, 2 
and the American Jacob returned from their 
| ; 5 miſſion 
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© miſſion on board of an Engliſh veſſel commanded 
by Captain Browne. Count Orlow ſent him two 


Ruſſian officers with diſpatches, in which he 
aſſured him of his friendſhip, and promiſed him 
powerful ſuccours. Theſe officers preſented 
him, on the part of the admiral, with three 


| braſs field pieces, four pounders, 500 balls, and = 
feven barrels of powder. This was all the aſſiſt- 


ance he derived from the ieee promiſes 
of Count Alexis | ! 

- The ſiege ſill continued. Clinginoff, a Ruf- 
ban captain, raiſed a new battery of three can- 
non, twelve pounders, with which he did great 


damage to the town. He had already beat down 


a part of the wall, when, deſirous of obſerving 
the effect of the artillery, and looking through 


an embraſure, he was killed by a muſket ſhot. 


A ſhort time before, this brave officer embarked 
with one ſingle man during the night, to burn 
the Turkiſh. ſhips at anchor in the harbour. 
Being diſcovered, before he could put his deſign 
in execution, the fire from the ramparts obliged 
him to make a precipitate retreat. 

Captain Browne made an addition of fix cannon 
to thoſe which were already playing on the town. 
Theſe various batteries at length formed practi- 
cable breaches. Ali ſounded the charge, and his 
troops mounted to the aſſault. In ſpight of their 
ardour, they were obliged to give way to the 


valour of a numerous garrifon, who were con- 


tinually receiving freſh reinforcements by ſea. 
Several Ruſſian ſhips, at the requeſt of Ali, ap- 
Fee Jaffa, bumbarded the town for two 

| days 
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days, and beat down a part of the houſes; but 
fearing to be thrown upon the coaſt, if the weſ- 
terly winds. ſhould blow with violence, they 
quitted this dangerous road. Theſe multiplied 
attacks had reduced the beſieged to great extre- 
mity. They ſaw nothing around them but heaps 
of ruins. The governor, terrified, eſcaped dur- 


ing the night, and eluding the vigilance of the | 


enemy, gained Naplous where his brother com- 
manded. 'The next day, the thirty-firſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1773, Ali entered the town. This bloody 
ſiege coſt him three Beys, and a great number 
of Mamalukes. He delivered the place to the 
Prince of Acre who had lupplicd his army with 


ſtores and proviſions. 


Whilſt he lay encamped before Jaffa, Mallem 
Reiſk, the intendant of the Cuſtom-houſe of 
Egypt, came and found him in his tent, in the 


diſguiſe of a Derviſe. His ſun-burnt viſage, 


his meagre appearance, his dirty and torn gar-. 
ments, rendered him difficult to be known. He 
pleaded in his excuſe, that as ſoon as he learnt 


the elevation of Abou Dahab, dreading the ava- 


rice of that traitor, he had buried his riches, 
and eſcaped into the deſarts, where for above a 
year he had led a miſerable life. Ali ſeeing him 
wretched, took pity on his hard fortune, forgot 
his perfidy, and ſupplied him with cloaths and 
money. At the ſame period, the camp witneſſed 
another example of the the viciſſitude of human 
affairs. The Emir Abdalla, who by Ali's orders 
had been elevated to the principality of Mecca, 
in the place of My Sore came likewiſe to im- 


plore, 
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plore bis aſſiſtance. The enemy had reſtored his 


rival, and he was obliged to fly. Ali conſoled 


him, loaded him with preſents, and he returned 


to Medina. It is thus that the misfortune of the 

Chief of the Egyptian Republic involves the 

downfall of every chin attached to his party. 
After the capture of Jaffa, the Scheik Elbalad 


| led his troops to Rama, which was carried 
ſword in hand. Theſe ſucceſſes raiſed the hopes 


of his partizans, and inſpired him with the con- 
Adence of returning triumphant to Grand Cairo. 


Ali had conſtantly maintained a correſpondence 


with the chiefs of the Janizaries, who have 
great power in the capital. The promiſes with 
which he flattered them, and the averſion with 
which Abou Dabab's avarice inſpired them, deter- 
mined them openly to eſpouſe his party, and to 
demand his recal. They wrote to him, that he 
might return, and that they would defend his 
intereſts. This news overwhelmed him with 
Joy ; he imparted it to his friends, and prepared 


for his return to Egypt. Scheik Daher was of a 


different opinion. He adviſes him to wait the 
promiſed ſuccours of the Ruſſians, to foment 
diviſions amongſt the chiefs of the Republic, to 


be previouſly well aſſured of the diſpoſition of 


the troops in his favour, and not raſhly riſk his 
fortune and his life. Theſe councils, dictated 


by prudence, were not followed. Ali, impati- 


ent to return to Grand Cairo, and humble his 
enemies, fondly imagined he was marching to 
victory. He collected the er. of the con- 
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quered towns, raiſed contributions in them, ar- 
rived at Gaza the 21ſt of March, and left it on 
the 4th of April, 1773. | 

His whole cavalry conſiſted of two oak 
men, and two hundred and fifty Mamalukes. 
Three thouſand four hundred Mograbi com- 
poſed his infantry. Tentaoui, Kalil, Latif, Haſ- 

ſan, Abd Errohman, Mourad, Selim the Aga, and 
Soliman Kiaia of the Janizaries, were all his re- 
remaining Beys. Six hundred and fifty horſe, 
commanded by the ſon and ſon-in-law of Scheik 
| Daher, accompanied this little army, which form- 
ed in all fix thouſand three hundred and ten com- 
batants. 

Abou Dahab had ſent wvelve thouſand men to 
Salakia, a town ſituated on the Iſthmus of Suez, 
to oppoſe Alis paſſage. As ſoon therefore as he 
© approached this place, theſe troops advanced to 
meet him, and ranged themſelves in line of 
battle. The Scheik Elbalad without heſitation, 
accepted the challenge. He ruſhed upon him 
with the rapidity of lightning. He fought ſabre 
in hand at the head of his Mamalukes, who, 
encouraged by his preſence, carried deſtruction 
through the ranks. The enemy ſuſtained this 
terrible ſhock for four hours. At length, pene- 
trated in all parts, they fled into the deſart, leav- 
ing a great number of dead upon the field of 

battle. This glorious victory encouraged the 
little troop of Ali, who thought themſelves in- 
vincible under fo brave a leader. Profiting by 
the ardour of his warriors, he advanced directly 
to Grand Cairo. The fugitives carried the news 
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of their defeat, and of his approach. Abou Da- 


hab aſſembled the Beys brought over to his in- 
tereſt, and the principal people, and addreſſed 
them in theſe terms : ** Brave chiefs of the Re- 


public, and you Egyptians, who cheriſh the 


„law of our Prophet, you know Ali. He is a 
« chriſtian in his heart, and has contracted alli- 
* ances with the infidels. He wiſhes to ſubject 
this country, that he may aboliſh the religion 
of Mahomet, and force you to adopt chriſ- 
* tianity. REMEMBER WHAT THE EUROPEANS 
„ HAVE DONE IN INDIA; the Muſſulmen of 


* thoſe rich countries received them with kind- 
_** neſs, admitted them into their ports, granted 


* them factories, and made commercial treaties 
« with them. What was the conſequence ? The 
* Cbriſtians have ravaged their provinces, deſtroyed 
« their cities, conquered their kingdoms, and after 
** reducing them io flavery, have eſtabliſhed ido- 
% latry Cx) on the ruins of the true religion. 
Faithful Muſſulmen, a ſimilar fate awaits you. 
* Ali, the ally of theſe Europeans, is about to 
* overturn the conſtitution of your empire, to 
« throw open Egypt to the infidels, and force 


1 you to become chriſtians. Aid me to repulſe 


* the enemy of the Republic, of your laws, of 
* Iſlamiſm; or prepare yourſelves for all hz 
'* miſeries your BRETHREN OF BENGAL have ſuf- 


* fered. HONEY between him and me.” At the 


( The Mahometans call vs idolators, becauſe being 
#neble to comprehend our myfteries—they ſa ay we n . 


ral gods, 


conclu- 
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coucluſion of this harangue, Abou Dahab pre- 
tended a deſire to abdicate the dignity of Scheił 
Elbalad and to withdraw. But the whole au- 
dience pronounced with one unanimous cry, 
anathemas againſt Ali, and promiſed to ſpill the 

jaſt drop of their blood in defence of the com- 
mon cauſe. Availing himſelf adroitly of this 
moment of enthuſtaſm, Abou Dahab publiſhed a 
manifeſto in the city, by which every man who 
loved his religion and his country was invited to 
take arms, and before the cloſe of day, twenty 


| thouſand men were ranged under his banners. 


He ſet out immediately at the head of this army, 
to attack the enemy. The Janizaries, faithful 
to their promiſe, refuſed to follow him, and 
waited with tranquility the reſult of the combat. 

Ali was unprepared for this event. He no 
ſooner heard that Abou Dabab was approaching 
with troops, three time ſuperior to his in num- 
ber, than he abandoned himſelf to deſpair, and 
fell dangerouſly ill. His friends adviſed him to 
return to Acre, but he declared he would ſooner 
periſh than retreat an inch. 

The 13th of April, 1773, the army of Grand 
Cairo appeared in the preſence of his camp. 
He immediately ranged his troops in order of 
battle. Scheik Lebi and Scheik Crim had the com- 
mand of the left wing. The right he gave to 
Tentaoui, and placed his infantry in the centre. 
Having made theſe able diſpoſitions, and exhort- 
ed the Chiefs to fight valiantly, he made them 
_ convey. him to his tent, for he was too weak to 
fit on horſeback. The battle began at eleven in 


the 
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| the morning. Both parties charged with fury, 


and, in ſpite of the inferiority of Alis troops, 
they at firſt had the advantage. Scheik Lebi and 


| Scheik Crim gloriouſly repulſed the Egyptian ca- 


valry. Teniaoui, at the head of the brave Ma- 
malukes, overthrew every thing before him. 
Victory was declaring for Ali, when the Mogra- 
bi, thoſe mercenary troops, invariably led by 
the allurement of gain, ſuffered themſelves to 
be corrupted by the ſplendid promiſes of Abou 


| Dahab, and paſſed over to his fide. The for- 
tune of the day was changed. The fugitives 


rallied, and having now but three thouſand men 
to contend with,. the environed them on ever 


| ſide, and flew a great number of them. The 


generous Tentacui could not ſurvive his defeat. | 
He precipitated himſelf into the middle of their 
{quadrons, and fell, covered with wounds, on a 
heap of dead, whom he had ſacrificed. Scbeik 
Lebi, the valiant ſon of the Prince of Acre, 
defended himſelf for a long time with his Arabs, 


and died combating. Scheik Crim, opening him- 


ſelf a paſſage through the Egyptian ranks, rode 


full ſpeed to the tent of Ali, and conjured him 


to take refuge with him at St. John of Acre. 
Mourad, Ibrahim, Soliman, and Abd Errobman, 
arrived there alſo, and made the ſame remon- 
ſtrances. My friends, replied he, fly, I com- 
mand you; as for me, my hour is come. Scarce- 


ly had they quitted him before he was ſurround- 
ed by the victorious troops. The Mamalukes, 


who was near his tent, defended their maſter to 


15 laſt drop of their blood, and all periſhed 


with 
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with their arms in their hands. Deſpair having 
given new force to the unhappy Scheik Elbalad, 


he roſe up, and flew the firſt two ſoldiers who 
| attempted to ſeize him. He was fired upon, 


and wounded with two balls. At this moment 
the Lieutenant of Abou Dahab appearing, ſabre 


in hand, Ali ſhot him with a piſtol, Swimming 
in his blood, he fought like a lion, but a ſoldier 


having beat him down by the back ſtroke of a 
ſabre, they threw - themſelves upon him, and 


carried him to the tent of the conqueror. The 


traitor carrying his perfidy to its greateſt height, 
ſhed feigned tears on ſeeing him in this condi- 
tion, and tried to conſole him for his diſgrace. 
Ali turned away his eyes, and uttered not a 
word. He died of his wounds eight days after. 
Others have aſſured me that they were not mor- 


tal, and that he was poiſoned by his infamous 


brother-in-law. This was to complete his enor- 


mities; nor can we reflect, without ſhuddering, 
on the horrors to which men are hurried by am- 


bition. 

Ali was of the middle ſi 1263 he had large eyes, 
full of fire; his carriage was graceful and noble, 
and bis character frank and generous. Nature 
had endowed him with an unſurmountable cou- 
rage, and a lofty genius. Far removed from 
that barbarous pride which leads the Turks to 
deſpiſe ſtrangers, he loved them for their talents, 
and generouſly repaid their ſervices. He wiſhed 


 ardently for officers to diſcipline his troops, and 


teach them the Furopean tactics. He died the 


victim of his friendſhip. His misfortune aroſe 


from 
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from nouriſhing and bringing up a traitor, who 
took advantage of his bounty to imbitter his days, 
and to conduct him to his grave. Had Ruffa 
availed herſelf of his offers, had ſhe but granted 
him ſome engineers, and three or four thouſand 
men, he would have made himſelf Sovereign of 
Syria and Egypt, and have transferred to his ally 
the commerce of Arabia and India. He periſhed 
at 45 years of age. The Egyptians long wepthis 
loſs, and ſaw themſelves again plunged into all 
the miſeries from which he had delivered them. 
. As ſoon as Sheik Daher heard of the death of 
Ali, and that of his ſon, he abandoned himſelf to. 
forrow and regret. The wretched old man threw 
himſelf on his face upon the earth, covered him- 


{ſelf with duſt, and ſhed torrents of tears. But 


he muſt ſoon think of defending his life and his 
principality, Abou. Dahab, elated with his tri- 
_ umph, determined to take revenge for the protec- 
tion afforded by the Arabian Prince to Ali. He 
marched againſt Syria with the whole force of 
Egypt, leaving Iſmael to govern in his abſence. 
Jaffa was the firſt city he attacked. Scheit Crim 
defended it with courage, and the ſiege was pro- 
tracted for ſome time. Unfortunately an Euro- 
pean, gained by the promiſe of Abou Dahab, 
ſprung a mine, which overthrew a conſiderable 
part of the walls. The Egyptians entered by the 
breach, and put all the inhabitants to death . Aﬀ- 


ter 


Baron de Tatt has che following paſſage in his Memcirs:— 
On approaching the coaſt, they ſhewed me the horrid pyra- 
mid erected id Mahomed . This monſtet had formed it of 


fifteen 
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ter this barbarous execution they marched towards 
St. John of Acre. Scheik Daber, who loved his 
people, and who was afraid of expoſſing them to 
the ſame cruel fate, adviſed them to open their 

gates to the conquerors, and retired himſelf into 
the mountains with his children. Abou Dahab 
meeting with no reſiſtance, ſpared their blood. 
But imagining that the Monks of Nazareth con- 
Cealed the treaſures of the Prince, he ſent for them, 
and commanded them to deliver them upon the 
ſpot. Theſe unhappy men in vain aſſured him 
that they knew nothing of them. He took off 
the heads of three of them. Not content with 
this cruelty, he put to death by torture Mallem 
Jbrahim Saba, the Intendant of Scheik Daher, to 
force him to diſcover theſe imaginary treaſures. 
Some of the ſons of the Arabian Prince under- 
went the ſame fate, but with no more ſucceſs. 
| Here finiſhed the crimes of Abou Dahab. One 
morning he was found dead in his bed. It was 
pretended that -he was poiſoned by one of his 
ſlaves, but this fact is uncertain. On this news, 
the Egyptian troops took the route of Grand 
Cairo, and the traitor 7/mael was erected Scheił 
Elbalad. The Prince of Acre immediately de- 
ſcended from the mountains, and re-entered his 
principality. The people celebrated his return 
by ſhouts of joy and ſolemn feſtivals $. | 
Ds During 
fifteen hundred heads he had ordered to be cut off, after taking 
of this town” ( Joppa). P. 113, 4th pait, ad vol. edit, by, 


- Jarvis, 88 15 
y The ſame en/ighten author bears his teſlimony to the virtues 
ef this good Prince. In ſpeaking of Acre, he ſays, © It was 
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During theſe tranſactions, a Turkiſh ſquadron 

came to anchor on the coaſt of Syria. The 

Captain Pacha (that too celebrated tyrant) having 
obtained permiſſion from Scheik Daher to pay him 

a viſit, brought him a Firman of the Grand Sig- 

nior, granting to him and his deſcendants the ſo-— 

vereignty of Acre, and the pardon of what was 
paſt. The old man was overcome with joy. 
1 | Ready to drop into the grave, he ſaid that he 
ſhould die without regret, now that he ſaw that 
Power rendered legitimate which he had purchaſ- 
ed by ſixty years war and trouble. The Captain 
Pacha teſtified his thanks, and before he quitted 
him, preſſed him to come and dine on board his 
veſſel. The Arabian Prince, after the Firman 
he had received, had not the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion 
of the treachery intended him, and accepted of 
the invitation. On entering the ſhip, he was 
ſaluted by a diſcharge of artillery, and the next 
moment the Admiral drew from his boſom ano- 
ther Firman, ordering his death, and inſtantly 
took off his head. This reſpectable old man, ſo 
baſely betrayed, was 86 years of age. He was 
adored by bis people, whom he had all his life 
defended againſt the tyranny of the Pacha. It is 
thus that the Divan of Conſtantinople treats the 
great men under its dominion ! But any Govern- 
ment that employs ſuch means to reduce Princes 
| * andGovernors to their duty, betrays its weakneſs ; 
| and an empire which has no other arms to pre- 


only, therefore, under the e reign of Scheit 
Daher that the plentiful corps multiplied our eſtabliſhments in 
Syria; and it is ſince the tragical end of that Prince that com- 

merce has begun to decline, P. 319, 4th part, ad vol. edit. by 

1 Jar vis. | 

| ſerve 
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ſerve its provinces with than perfidy, is on the 
brink of ruin. When the Greek Emperors, cor- 
rupted by effeminacy, flattery, and the ſpirit of 
ſe&, deſtroyed by poiſon and the dagger every 


perſon who gave them umbrage in the whole ex- 


tent of their dominions, they were ſoon dethron- 


ed, and Conſtantinople paſſed into the hands of a 
more generous people. At this day, when the 
degraded Ottomans make uſe of ſimilar expedi- 


ents, a ſimilar deſtiny awaits them. I believe 
theſe reflections to be juſt ; for on peruſing with 


attention the annals of all hiſtory, we ſee king- 
doms fall with the virtue and manners of the, na- 
tions. 
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SEQUEL OF THE HISTORY OF ALI. | 


Hiſtory of Isel Bey Heros Scheik Elbatad, 
Paſſageof Moura and Ibrahim, Beys in upper Egypt. 
Their connections with the Arabs. I/mael diſpatch- 
es a body of troops againſt them, and they retreat 
into the Deſart. They fortify themſelves, take poj- 
ſeſſion of ſome of the principal towns in the arftritt | 
of Said, penetrate as far as Gaza, and enter in- 
to a treaty of alliance with Iſmael. Re-entering 
Grand Cairo, and on the point of being maſſacred, 
they betake themſelves to flight, retire precipitately 
to Girge, call to their aſſiſtance the Arabians, and 
defeat the army which was ſent by Iſmael to oppoſe 
them. He arrives in perſon at the head of a body of 
troops. The aſſociated Beys contrive means to cor- 
rupt their fidelity; and the Scheik Elbalad re- 
tires into Syria with his treaſures. On their re- 
turn to the capital, ibey promote their creatures toibe 
rank of Bey, and aſſume the government of Egypt. 
Engagement with Haſſan Bey abandoned in ihe 
ſtreets of Grand Cairo, and its conſequences. Mou- 
rad condutts the caravan of Mecca ; and the uſual 
tribute being demanded of him by the Arabs, he or- 
ders them to be beheaded, Aitacked and wounded _ 
| len his return, be obliges the enemy to retreat. 25 5 
” - 60k with Ibrahim. 
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| Grand Cairo, | 


„ Sir, it will not be Slate to you to 


be informed of ſuch events as may ſerve as a con- 
tinuation 


* 


* 


I 
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tinuation- of the bia of Ali, of the greateſt 


part of which I was myſelf a ſpectator. After 
the death of this valiant ger?) and that of Ma- 


hamed Abou Dahab, Iſmael enjoyed quietly the 


fruits of his treachery. Elected Scheik Elbalad, 
he governed Egypt as a ſovereign. Having diſ- 


_ tributed the provinces amongſt His creatures, he 
was ſurrounded by perſons he had protected, and 


reigned at Grand Cairo, To ſecure his power, 
he availed himſelf of the credit of the Pacha, an 
artful and enterpriſing man. As ſoon as he had 
gained the Viceroy, and the officers of the Janiza- 


ries, he iſſued his commands from one end of 
Egypt to the other, and his will became a law. 


Educated by Ali, he was exerciſed in the pro- 
feſſion of arms, was courageous, and had a tho- 
rough knowledge of buſineſs. But all theſe qua- 
lities were tarniſhed by avarice. He collected 
gold from every part, and inſtead of occupying 
himſelf with the welfare of his people, and the 
glory of the ſtate, he thought of nothing but 
ſwelling his treaſures: Whilſt he imagined he 
had nothing to apprehend, Mourad and Ibrahim 
were burning with the deſire of avenging the de- 
feat of their patron. The former, full of fire and 
ardour, was courageous and frank, but inconſide- 


rate; the latter united to moderation of charac- 


ter, an acute underſtanding, well adapted to form 
a party. Having vowed perpetual friendſhip, 
they ſet out from Syria with a ſmall body of Ma- 
malukes attached to their fortune, croſſed the de- 
farts, and proceeded into. the Said. Before they 


had time to form partizans there, n. ſent 
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an army againſt them. Mourad wiſhed to engage 


with their handful of men, but was prevented by 


the prudenceof [hrahim, and they retired into the 


depths of thoſe ſolitudes where the enemy did 


not dare to follow them. During their abode 


here, they brought over to their intereſt an inde- 


pendent Arab prince, promiſing to augment his 


dominions if, by his means, they might regain 


the capital. The Emir, charmed with the op- 
portunity of affording protection to diſgraced 


Beys, againſt 7/Mael who had attempted to levy 


contributions within his juriſdiction, vowed that 
he would aid them with all his power. He gave 
orders for his Arabs to take arms, and fix thouſand 


horſemen ranged themſelves in an inſtant under 
his banners. With this little army they kept 
along the Nile, took poſſeſſion of the principal 


towns ſituated on its banks, and deſcended towards 
Cairo. After defeating ſeveral parties [mae] had 


ſent againſt them, they encamped near Gaza in 


1777. The Scheik Elbalad ſet out from the caſ- 
tle at the head of a numerous army, to ſtop them 
at the paſſage of the Nile. Whilſt the armies 
were in preſence of each other, deputies recipro- 


cally paſſed between the two generals, and treated 


of an accommodation. Imael, who dreaded the 
- impetuous valour of Mourad, and the wiſdom of 


Ibrahim, was unwilling to rifk his fortune on the 


event of a battle, and offered to ſuffer them to re- 


ſume their ſtation as members of the Republic. 


Peace was ſigned on this condition. They en- : 
"tered the capital therefore, preceded by the Ara- 
| bian prince, who, mounted on a ſuperb horſe, 


marched 
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marched at the head of cavaliers, armed with ſa- 


bres and with lances. After three days ſtay at 
Grand Cairo, ſeeing the completion of his deſigns, 


he returned into his principality, loaded with 
preſents and flattering promiſes. The reconcili- 


ation was not ſincere. {/mae] had ſeduced his 
enemies to deſtroy them without fighting. Poſ- 
ſeſſed of the treaſures and the power, he imagin- 
ed he ſhould find no difficulty in accompliſhing 
his project. The new Beys therefore were ſur- 


rounded by precipices on every fide. Great ad- 
. dreſs was neceſſary to avoid the ſnares that were 


laid for them. In 1778, rhe Scheik Elbalad fear- ' 
ing, leſt if he attacked them in their palaces, 
where they were always on their guard, the peo- 
ple might take part with the remains of the houſe 


of Ali, formed in concert with the Pacha and his 
partizans, the reſolution to maſſacre them the 


firſt time they appeared at the Divan. They 
were apprized of this plot, and eſcaped in the 
night into upper Egypt. They fortified them- 


| ſelves in Girgé, called the Arabs to their ſuc» _ 


cour, and waited boldly for the enemy. Iſmael 


ſent a body of cavalry to purſue them. The fugi- 


tives gave them battle and diſcomfited them. 
He then marched himſelf at the head of thirty 
thouſand men. Full of confidence in his forces, 
he reckoned on a certain victory. But the dex- 
terous [hrahim employed againſt him the ſame 
arts which had proved of ſuch ſervice to Abou 
Dahab. Acquainted with his avarice, and know- 
ing that his ſoldiers were ill paid, he offered 


them more conſiderable pay, and promiſed to 


promote 
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promote the officers. No. more was neceſſary to 
debauch a part of theſe mercenary troops, always 
ready to ſell themſelves to the beſt bidder. | / 


| mae] no ſooner perceived himſelf abandoned, 


than he fled precipitately towards Cairo, loaded 


fifty camels with gold and filver, and traverſing 


the Iſthmus, he took retuge in Syria. This 
villain, juſtly puniſhed for having betrayed his 


friend and maſter, from that moment led a 


wretched life, in the different provinces of the 
Ottoman empire. I have been aſſured that he 


afterwards repaired to Conſtantinople, on the 


faith of the promiſes of the Porte, whoſe autho- 
rity he had reſtored in Egypt, and that the Di- 
van, after ſtripping him of wealth, had giyen 


him up to his unhappy deſtiny. 


The retreat of [/mael rendered Mourad and 


Prabim maſters of the kingdom. They entered 
in triumph into Grand Cairo, where they were 


received with the acclamations of the people. 
The latter was appointed Scheik Eibalad, and 


the former Emir Haji. Their firſt ſtep was tio 


a 


depoſe the Pacha, who had been imprudent 


enough to take part againſt them, by declaring 
them enemies of the Grand Signior. The Cara- 
coulouck, or emiſſary dreſſed in black, repaired to 
his apartment, folded up the corner of the car- 
pet, and the Viceroy immediately retired to 


Boulak, where he waited his orders from Con+ 
ſtantinople. As ſoon as a new Pacha was ſent, 


they thought of raiſing their Mamalukes to the 


dignity of Beys. I afifled at this nomination, 
by means of my Turkiſh habit. The Sangiaks 


Were 
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Vere ſeated at the extremity of the hall of coun- 
cil, near to the grating where the Pacha was. 


After delivering to the Kiaia the names of thoſe 
they wiſhed to create, he read them with a loud 
voice, cloathed them with a Caftan, gave them 
the Firman of Sangiak, and they were pro- 
claimed Beys. This ceremony finiſhed, they 


conducted the Scheik and the Emir Haji back to 


their palaces with pomp. The proceſſion was 


very brilliant. Ibrahim and Mourad, mounted 


on horſes covered with gold and diamonds, ſa- 


luted, to the right and left, the people ranged 
on each fide, who repeated their names with 
ſhouts of joy, wiſhing them all ſort of proſpe- 


rity. Theſe two chiefs threw amongſt them 


every inſtant, handfuls of Medinas, of Piaſters, 


and Sequins, which were greedily picked up by 
the Egyptians. They were -preceded by ſix 
hundred Mamalukes magnificently clad, and 
mounted on courſers richly capariſoned. The Ja- 
nizaries, the Arabs, and the different bodies of 
troops followed in good order. This pompous. 
ſpectacle laſted two hours. Upwards of four 
hundred thouſand perſons were ſpectators. I 
could not help being ſurprized at ſeeing, ſo nu- 
merous a body of men voluntarily ſubmitting -. 
themſelves to ſeven or eight thouſand foreigners, 
who have no other employment than their de- 
ſtruction. But the natives of Egypt, gentle 
and peaceable, without force, and without ener- 
gy, ſeemed deſtined to eternal bondage. Bent 


for ages under the yoke of deſpotiſm, they 


ſuffer every ſort of miſery, without lifting up 
their 
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their heads. Were they ſubjects of a att; go- 
vernment, there would not be a happier people 
upon earth. In ſpight of their wretched deſ- 
tiny, they paſſionately love their country, and 
nothing can tear them from it #. „ 
Ibrahim and Mourad, having expelled Iſmael 
from Grand Cairo, reſolved to exterminate, root 
and branch, every perſon belonging to his houſe- 
hold. Above all, they dreaded Haſſan Bey, who, 
by his generoſity, his juſtice, and his valour, 
had gained the favour of the people and the 
Grandees. Not ſucceeding by ftratagem, they 
determined to make uſe of open violence.. Re- 
tiring into the caſtle, they directed a battery of 
{ix cannon againſt his palace, and diſtributed | bo- 
dies of troops in the environs to attack it in 
. Haſſen defended himſelf F Wy with 


* Colonel Capper, in the admirable account he gives in bis 
Veyage, and Journey from India, ſpeaks as follows of the Egyp- 
tians: The preſent Egyptians are an hetetogeneous mixture 
4 of all nations, and having unfortunately retained only the 
<< worſt ſeatures both of the minds and perſons of their anceſ- 

tors, in my opinion they are now become the moſt diſagree- 
able nation on earth, bearing no more reſemblance to the 
former Egyptians than the preſent ruins do to their once mag- 
« nificent buildings.” The tranſlator takes the liberty to re- 
18 mark, that Mr. Savary paſſed three years in, the Colonel only 
l „ paſſed Srengb the country, The Engli/hman, conſtitutionally 
it the advocate. for freedom, contents himſelf with abuſing and 
{ contemning this unhappy people. The French writer acknow- 
ſl! | ledges their degraded character, ſpares his inveQive, benevo- 
lently deplores their fate, and philoſophically aſſigns the cauſe 
of it. A citizen of the world prefers the latter mode of ſeeing 
things, and of expteſſing them, Do not Engliſnmen too often 
travel — Translator. 
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his Mainatubes. and repulſed every aſſault. The 
noiſe of the artillery fpread conſternation amongſt 


the inhabitants. War was made in the middle: 


of the ftreets, and from the tops of the roofs. 


On all ſides was heard the tumult of the com- 


batants, horſes falling, and the cries of the un- 


happy victims of the diſſention. Bands of vil- 
lains, taking advantage of the confuſion, ran 
through every quarter of the city, breaking open 
doors, entering into houſes, and putting all to 


fire and ſword. The French merchants were 


diſmayed. They expected at every inftant to 


ſee the gate of their diſtrict forced, their fortune 


deſtroyed, and to periſh amidſt their wives and 


children. I was preſent at this tragedy, deter- 
mined with ſome other young men to defend the 

entrance of the ſtreet to the laſt drop of blood, 

and to die at leaſt in combating. Our alarms 


were not ill- founded. About two hundred rob- 


bers came with axes and arms of every kind, 


to beat down the only gate we had to ſhelter us; 
but as it was very ſtrong, and they expected to 
meet with ſome reſiſtance, they went off ano- 
ther way, and pillaged the neighbouring houſes. 

Two days and two nights did the ſcene of hor- 
ror laſt, during which the noiſe of cannon and 
muſketry, and the ſhrieks of deſpair were con- 
continually heard. We were well able to judge 
of this, for not one amongſt us had the leaſt 
defire to go to ſleep. At length, on the third 
day of the combat, we perceived, from the 
top of our terraces, Haſſan Bey, who, 'accom-- 
panied by two hundred Mamalukes, ſabre in 

hand, 


| © r | 

hand, opened a paſſage through his enemies, and 
made his eſcape from Grand Cairo. In his at- 
tempt to reach Syria, he fell in with a body of 
three thouſand Arabs of the enemy's party in 
the deſert, who cut off his retreat. He ſtrove 
to cut his way through their ſquadrons, 
and fought moſt deſperately, All his Mama- 
lukes periſhed by his ſide. Though covered 
with blood, he defended himſelf for an hour. 
Being taken, the Arabs brought him back to- 
wards the capital. On his arrival at Boulak, he 
conjured them to permit him for an inſtant to 
enter the houſe of a Scheik, his friend, to take a 
laſt farewell of him. They complied with his 
requeſt, and diſpatched a courier to acquaint 
Mourad that they were bringing his enemy a 
priſoner. On this news the Emir Haji ſent tuo 
hundred Satellites to cut off his head. They 
furrounded the houſe, and loudly demanded 
him, The Scheik refuſed, and declared that he 
never would violate the laws of hoſpitality deli- 
vering up his friend. They were preparing to 
carry him off by force. I will not ſuffer you, 
ſays Haſſan, to expoſe yourſelf to the violence 
* of theſe madmen, who would murder you, 
* your wife, and children. Let me go out.” 
Saying this, he tears himſelf from the arms of 
the Scheik, mounts upon the terrace, paſſes over 
to another, and perceiving that the gate of that 
houſe was only guarded by ane ſoldier, he deſ- 
cends without making any noiſe, opens it, ſeizes 
the arm that was about to ſtrike him, knocks 
the Cavalier from his horſe, wreſts from him 
| | his 
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bis ſabre, and ſets off full ſpeed to Cairo. At 
this ſpectacle the Satellites were ſtruck motion- 
leſs with ſurprize. Recovering themſelves, they 


fired upon the fugitive, and purſued him with 
all their might. Two horſemen had already 


overtaken him; but he overſet them with blows. 


of his ſabre, and continued his. courſe. All the 


ſtreets of Grand Cairo have gates for the public 
ſafety. In paſſing, he made ſeveral of them be 


ſhut, and carrying the keys with him, they 


ſtopped the progreſs of his enemies. Repair- 
ing to the palace of Ibrabim, he entered by tte 
Court of the Haram, covering his viſage with 


his ſhawl, that he might not be diſcovered. 


The wife of the Scheik Elbalad was his relation: 


he prayed her to intercede for him with her 
| huſband. She went and threw herſelf on her 
knees, imploring the life of her couſin. Hrabim 
gave way, took Haſſan under his protection, had 
him cured of his wounds, and, for a long time, 

reſiſted Mourad, who ſolicited his death. Seeing 

that the Emir Haji was preparing to go to war 


with him, unleſs he obtained his demand; he | 


became reconciled to him, on conſenting that 
the priſoner ſhould be baniſhed to Gedda. He 
was conducted to Suez, and delivered to the 


Captain of a ſmall veſſel, who received orders 
to tranſport him to the place of his exile. Two 


of his ſlaves, the voluntary companions of his 
misfortunes, followed him from attachment. 
They were apprized that the Captain was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a Firman, ſigned by Meurad, which 
condemned the head of their maſter on their 


landing, 
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landing, and loſt no time in acquainting him 


Vith it. Haſſan, feigning ignorance of his def. 


tiny, begged the Captain to put him on ſhore oH 
the coaſt of Egypt, inſtead of conveying him to 


SGedda. Neither promiſes nor menaces could 


prevail upon him. On his refuſal, he ſeized on 


the arms which were on board, during the night, 


and, aſſiſted by his two ſlaves, cut off the head 


of the Captain, and of three ſailors, threw them 


into the ſea, and taking the helm, conducted 
the veſſel to Coſſeir, whence he repaired into 
the Sayde, carrying with him the ſum of 400,000 
livres which he found in the veſſel. From that 
moment he'is labouring to procure himſelf par- 
tizans, and he may one day, perhaps, re-enter 
Cairo, where he is looked for oy: the wiſhes of 
the people. 

The death of ſix Beys of Snails party, and 


the flight of the others, rendered Ibrahim and 


Mourad abſolute maſters at Grand Cairo. Hav- 
ing now nothing to diſturb them, the Emir Haji 
prepared, according to cuſtom, to conduct the 
caravan of Mecca. The pilgrims gathered toge- 
ther from all parts in the plain of Helle, in the 
neighbourhood of the city. About ten thouſand 
tents were pitched ; they covered a great extent 


of ground. Thoſe: of the officers and chiefs 


were compoſed of painted linen, lined on the 
inſide with ſattin, and adorned with cuſhions 


embroidered in gold and filver. During the 


night, a great number of lamps of coloured 
glaſs were lighted around each tent, which pro- 
duced a brilliant and variegated illumination. 
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: The reflections of the light, gilding the foliage of 
the orange and date trees ſpread over the plain, 


formed a charming ſpectacle. The relations 
and friends of the pilgrims came to paſs the 

night with them. At the break of day the 

Emir Haji gave the ſignal with the drum and 
trumpets. Every man ſtruck his tent, and put- 
ting his baggage and proviſions on camels, began 
the journey. Firſt went the van guard, eſcorted 
by a corps of cavalry, well mounted. Next ap- 
peared the camel bearing the tapeſtry deſtined to 
cover the Caaba, or houſe of God. Histhead 
was decorated with a magnificent plume of fea- 


thers, and his back covered with a cloth of 
gold. He was environed by Prieſts, ſinging the 


hymns of the Coran. About twenty thouſand 
pilgrims followed on foot, on horſeback, and on 


' camels. A body of five thouſand cavalry, 
diſtributed in different troops, under the com- 


mand of the Emir Haji, marched on the flanks 
of the caravan. A few ladies alſo, borne in lit- 
ters, were making the pilgrimage. Nothing 
can be more magnificent than the departure of 


this caravan. The men, neatly clad, ſeem full 


of health and vigour ; the horſes, of fire and 


ardour. On their return every thing is changed ; 


the animals meagre and languid, and the pilgrims 
pale, lank, and ſun-burnt, appear like ſkeletons. ' 


In fact, this journey, which is extremely difficult, 


laſts forty days acroſs the deſarts, where they are 


obliged ſometimes to travel fifty leagues with- 


out finding a ſingle drop of water that is drinka- 
ble. The heat of the fun is exceſſive, and te 


duſt 
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duſt raiſed FO the feet of ſuch a multitude of 
men and animals, darkens the air, fills the eyes 
and mouth, and prevents reſpiration. Some- 
times the peſtiferous winds from the ſouth-eaſt _ 
roll it along in ſuch terrible whirls, that three or 
four hundred men periſh in a day. This calami- | 
ty is highly advantageous to the Emir Haji, who 
is entitled to the baggage and commercial effects 
of all thoſe who die upon the way. According- 
ly he frequently returns to Cairo poſſeſſed of the 
third of the property that went from it. 
The caravan under the convoy of Mourad, 
after turning the extremity of the Red Sea, en- 
tered Arabia Deſerta. The Arabs preſented them- 
ſelves, and attempted to exact the cuſtomary tri- 
bute. He cut off the headsof their Chiefs, and the 
others, unable to diſpute the paſſage with him re- 
turned totheir tents, breathing vengance. The ca- 
ravan arrived ſafely at Bedder, where according to 
cuſtom, it joined that of Damaſcus, and ſix days af- 
ter they reached Mecca. During the fourteen days 
that the Mahometans, collected from all parts of 
the world, remain in this city, to perform the du- 
ties of religion, an imenſe commerce is carried 
on. Part of the pilgrims repair thither to fulfil 
the precept, which commands every Muſſulman 
once in his life to viſit the houſe of God. The 
- reſt are drawn by the allurement of intereſt, and 
carry with them the rareſt produce of their reſ- 
pective countries. Here the pilgrim meets with 
abundance of the precious ſtuffs, and of the 
_ diamonds of India; the beautiful pearls of the 
Perſian Wer. the balſam, in ſuch requeſt 
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amongſt the Orientals; the ſteel weapons of 
Damaſcus, Moka coffee, the gold-duſt of Africa. 
and the ſequins: of Grand Cairo. It is per- 
haps the richeſt fair in the whole world. Up 
wards of one hundred thouſand merchants are 
collected here; and as the time is ſhort, one 
cannot calculate the number of millions that are 
bartered for in the ſpace of four teen days. It 
were to be wiſhed, that ſome European, verſed 
in the Arabic tongue, and diſguiſed as a mer- 
chant, could aſſiſt at this ſolemnity, and give us 
ſuch details of it, as we are now forced to receive 
from the mouth of thoſe in whom we cannot 
place perfect confidence, the Muſſulmen never 
willingly converſing with Infidels on ſubjects 
 reſpedting their religion. Veſſels which could at 
this time reach Gedda, laden with certain Euro- 
pean and Indian merchandize, would be ſure of 
gelling their cargoes in a few hours, and of being 
paid for them immediately in gold. The Engliſh 


have made ſome ſucceſsful adventures of this 


ſort, which, no doubt, they would have conti- 
nued, had not political views, and diſputes be- 
tween them and the natives of the country, 0 


vented ne proſecution ®. 
Mou 


Colonel Capper 9 this matter in 05 voyage and j journey . 


from India, ** It is much to be lamented,” ſays he ** that the 

** Corentry frigate, which lately went up the Red Sea, was 
« inadvertantly betrayed into a quarrel with the iuhabitants of 
* Cefſeir, a place about fix degrees north of Gedda, on the 
„ weſtern ſhore, and only one hundred and twenty miles from 
* the banks of the Nile,——lrt is ſaid, that not only the fort 
and a number of houſes were deſtroyed, but that alſo near 
88 "0 hundred of the inhabitants were killed. This account is 
probably much exaggerated; but it 1. mach to be feared as 2 
% heavy 


mat 


 Mourad Bey was not ſo proſperous in his re- 
turn as he had been in going to Mecca. Several 
Arab tribes combined their forces to avenge the 
blood of their chiefs. They waited the moment 
when the caravan muſt paſs betwen the moun- 
tains, and attacked it with advantage. Art firſt, 
there was nothing but confuſion amongſt this 
vaſt multitude who overturned each other in 
endeavouring to take to flight. A great number 
of them was cruſhed to death, and many killed 
by the continual fire of the enemy. The Emir 
Haji, collecting his troops, put himſelf in a 
Poſture to repulſe them. He marched at the 
head of his Mamalukes, and in ſpight of the fire 
of the Arabian artillery, climbed up the moun- 
tains and gave them a bloody battle. He loft a 
great number of men, and was himſelf wound- 
ed in the thigh andarm by two balls. Theſe 
wounds however did not prevent him from van- 


quiſhing 


* heavy fire was s kept up on the town for upwards of two hours, 
* many of the people muſt have fallen, (and conſidering the po- 
«* pulation, why not ſix hundred?) and therefore at preſent it is 
ce unneceſſary to examine more minutely into this route. I can- 
4c not however conclude this digteſſion without expteſſing à 
* hope ( ſpes d) that ſome atonement will be made to 
es them for their loſſes, (the loſs of life /) which, whether they 
avere attacked juſtly or not, is abſolutely neceſſary before any 
European ought to venture to paſs that way.” There is abun- 
dant matter for reflection in this extract from the work of a 


good citizen as well as excellent ſoldier; but if England will 


perſiſt in her domineering ſpirit every where, though marked _ 
with blood, let her remember ſhe is a commercial nation, and 
obſerve the above paſſage of Mr. Savary, and above all let her 
attend to the example of her rival nation, who is ſeldom ot 
never engaged in ſuch * or TP diſputes. 
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quiſhing the Arabs, and obliging them to fly i in 
confuſion. They appeared no more during the - 
| remainder of his route. He arrived at Grand 


Cairo, ſpent with fatigue, and almoſt dying. 
Mr. Grace, phyfician of the French, was called; 
and cured him, but not without very ſerious 
anxiety, for his life was to anſwer for that of the 
ic Bey. All the inhabitants of Grand Cairo 
went out to meet their friends and relations. 
Some of them had to lament the loſs of a bro- 
ther, a father, a huſband, and gave way to bit- 
ter lamentations. Mothers in deſpair were ſeen 
tearing their clothes, and covering their faces 
with the duſt. Others, joyful at the return of 
the perſons who were dear to them, filled the air 
with ſhouts of gladneſs, and returned thanks to 
heaven. It is impoſſible to expreſs the various 
ſentiments this ſpectacle inſpired. One was a 
witneſs alternately to the exceſs of grief, and 
the intoxication of joy. On returning to his 
| houſe, each pilgrim found an apartment pre- 
pared according to his ſitnation. The walls 
were newly painted, all the furniture, the 
carpets, the ſophas, tht cuſhions were new,. 
as if any thing ancient were unworhy of 
belonging to a man returned from the ho- 
ly pilgrimage. Theſe traits teſtify at once, Sir, 
the filial tenderneſs, and the piety of the Egyp- 
tians; and the ſublime idea they entertain of 
their religion. The perſons returned from 
Mecca aſſume for the remainder of their lives the 
ſurname of Hajji CI, and bear it as an honour- 
able title. The rich who dead the fatigues of 
the journey, imagine they fulfil the POOR by 
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ſending a ſubſtitute in their place, and by de- 


fraying his expences. | 
Having quitted Egypt at the end of LP 4 1 
am unable to give a circumſtantial detail of the 
fubſequent events. I have only learat by let- 
ters from Grand Cairo, that the impetuous 
Mourad, wiſhing to attain to the dignity of Scheik 
Elbalad, had declared' war againſt his rival; that 
they had fought and been reconciled; and that 
in 1784, being embroiled anew, they were, 
each of them, at the head of an army, and 
ready to come to blows. I am ignorant of the 
ſucceſs of the battle, but whoever be the victor, 


de will ſtrive to elevate his creatures, and to ex- 


terminate all the Beys of the oppoſite party, 


until treaſon or defeat ſhall have made him ex- 


perience a ſimilar deſtiny. | 

' You will readily conceive, Sir, what a be 
the fate of Egypt, reſigned to the robbery of 
eight thouſand foreigners, who devour the pro- 
duce of her rich provinces, and make her inceſ- 
ſantly fuffer all the horrors of war. But what- 


ever ideas you may form of her misfortunes, 


they will be much below the reality. Agricul- 
ture deſtroyed; the canals, which circulated 
abundance through every part of it, choaked 
up; arbitrary tributes levied by violence ; men 
of property ſtripped and maſſacred; rogues em- 
ployed in every department; war, peſtitence 
and famine, the ufual reſult of the difcord of 
her chiefs ; ſuch are the miſeries to which the 


| people of Egypt are condemned. 


I fave the honour to be, &c. 
1 * T- | 
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LETTER XIII 


- oBSERVATIONS ON THE AGRICULTURE OF THY 
COUNTRY. 


Apriculture 42500 flouriſbing in Egypt. The im- 
menſe labour which has been beſtowed on confining 
| the river, and on watering the land. The decay 
of thoſe uſeful monuments. Productions of the 
| foil. The ſeaſons of ſowing and reaping different 
according to the fituation of the lands. Their 
prodigious fertility in ancient times. The means 
neceſſary to be employed for procuriug much ferti- 
ity. The method of raifing the bees which the 


Egyptians carry in a boat from one extremity of 
the kingdom to the other. 


70 Mr. L. M. | 


A GRICULTURE, Sir, was in great eſteem 
amongſt the ancient Egyptians. They had ren- 
dered it very flouriſhing in the whole extent of 
their empire; witneſs the immenſe works they 
have made, in the diſtribution of the canals and 
for watering the land. At preſent we reckon 
eighty canals like rivers, all dug by the hand of 
man, ſeveral of which are twenty, thirty, ad 

forty leagues in length. They receive the 
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inundation, and circulate the waters through the 


country. Six only have water in them the whole 
year. The others nearly choaked up, are dry 
upon the fall of the Nile. The great lakes of 


Maris, of Behire, and Mareotis form vaſt reſer- 
voirs calculated to contain the ſuperfluous waters 


and at length to ſpread them over the adjacent 
plains. They raiſed them upon the elevated 
grounds by means of vertical wheels, the inven- 
tion of which is due to the Egyptians. One ox 


was ſufficient to turn them, and to water a vaſt 


field. Theſe wheels gave to Archimedes, in 


his journey into Egypt, the idea of the i ingeni- 


ous chain, or chapelet, ſtill made uſe of in our 


days. Beſides theſe reſervoirs, all the towns at 


ſome diſtance from the Nile are ſurrounded by 


ſpacious ponds to ſupply the wants of the in- 


habitants, and for the advantage of cultivation. 
Some great dykes, the ruins of which are tilt. 
to be ſeen, ſerved to keep in the river; others 
were oppoſed to the torrents of ſand which have 
a continual tendency to cover the face of Egypt. 
The waters are conveyed by aqueducts to the 
very ſummit of the hills. They were received 
there in immenſe baſons hewn out of the rocks, 
from whence flowing into the midſt of defarts, | 


they converted them into fruitful fields. Near to 


to Babain we diſcover the ruins of one of theſe 
aqueducts, which bends its courſe towards 
Lybia. It bears the character of majeſty, pecu- 
liar to all the Egyptian monuments. Theſe 
works, not leſs marvellous than the pyramids 
and coloſſuſes of the Thebais, had infinitely more 
utility. They probentney the ravages of extra- 

. ordinary 
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Ordinary overflows, ſupplied the deficiency of 
moderate' ones, and gave food to millions of 


inhabitants, 


In the period of 1200 years that this country 


has been ſubject to nations who are not cultiva- 


tors, they have ſuffered the greateſt part of theſe 


noble works to go to ruin. The barbariſm of 
the preſent government will put the finiſhing 
hand to their deſtruction. Every year, the 


limits of cultivated Egypt are encroached upon, 
and barren ſands accumulate from all parts. In 


1517, the æra of the Turkiſh conqueſt, Lake 
Mareotis was at no diſtance from the walls of 


Alexandria, and t he canal which conveyed the 


waters into that city was ſtill navigable. At this 
day the lake has diſappeared, and the lands it 


watered, and which, according to hiſtorians, 


produced abundance of corn, wine, and various 
fruits, are changed into deſarts, where the ſor- 
rowful traveller finds neither ſhrub, nor plant, 


nor verdure. The canal itſelf, the work of 
Alexander, neceſſary even to the ſubſiſtence of 


the inhabitants of the city he built, is nearly 
choaked up. It only receives the waters when 


the inundation is at its higheſt point, and pre- 


ſerves them but for a ſhort time. Forty years 
ago, a part of the mud depoſited by the river 
was Cleared out of it, and it retained the water 
three months longer. By compleating this ope= 
ration, it would reſume its ancient utility, Ihe 
Peluſiac branch which diſcharges itſelf into the 
eaſtern part of the lake of Tanis or Menzale, is 
totally deſtroyed. With it periſhed the hw. 
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ful province it fertilized, and the famous canal 
begun by Necos (m, and finiſhed by Ptolemy 


_  Philadelphus. It was drawn from this branch to 
Aggeroud (9, the ancient Arfinoe, ſituated at 


the extremity of the Red Sea. As they were ap- 


prehenſive leſt by opening this communition, the 
Arabic gulph which was thought to be eleven 


feet higher than the Mediterranean might over- 


flow the country, they had placed large ſluices 


at the entrance. But I am of opinion that this 
ſuppoſition was ill founded, ſince other canals 


drawn from the Nile to the Arabic gulph, have 


produced no inconvenience. Theſe immortal 


works, executed by kings who made the profpe- 


rity of the people their happineſs and * 


glory of their empire, have not been able 
reſiſt the ravages of conquerors, and that gel 
potiſm which deſtroys every thing, until it 


buries itſelf under the wreck of the kingdoms, 
| whoſe foundations it has ſapped. The canal of 


Amrou, the laſt of the great works of Egypt, and 
which communicated Foſtat to Colzoum, reaches 
no farther at preſent than to four leagues beyond 
Cairo, and loſes itſelf in the Lake of Pilgrims. 
Such, Sir, is the preſent ſtate of this country. 


We may confidently aſſert that upwards of one 
third of the lands formerly in cultivation, are 


metamorphoſed into deſarts whoſe horrid — 
frights the traveller. 


n) Strabo and Pliny atteſt this fac, as well as Diodorus 


Siculus; fee alſo the Memoirs of Baron de Tet, 2d vol, edit. by 
Jarvis. 


(*) Between the time of Ptolemy and our days, the Red Sea . 


has retired /w9 leagues, for Aggeroud 18 at that diſtance from 
Suez. | 


* 


* 
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It is the ſame with reſpe to population. — 
Ancient Egypt furniſhed ſubſiſtence for about 
eight millions of inhabitants, and ſupplied Italy 
and the neighbouring provinces with proviſions. 
At this day we do not reckon half the number. 
I will not belicve with Herodotus and Pliny that 
there were twenty thouſand cities in this ki 
dom in the time of Pharaoh Amaſis, but the aſ- 
toniſhing ruins we meet with at every ſtep, and 
uninhabited places, announce that they muſt 
have been three times more numerous than in 
our days. If you have deigned to read with at- 
tention the picture I have traced out to you of 
the preſent Government, you will ceaſe your 
ſurprize at the downfal of this country. The 
population of a ſtate is never beyond the pro- 
portion of the means of ſubſiſtence. - It increa- 
ſes, diminiſhes, and terminates with them. Now 
that the merchant and the huſbandman is deſpoil- 
ed at the pleaſure of eight thouſand foreigners, 
one abandons his commercial ſpeculations, the 
other the labours of agriculture, and the coun- 
try is ſenſibly depopulating every day. | 
All the lands belong to the Chiefs. They ſell 
them to individuals. At the death of the pro- 
prietors they revert to the public Exchequer.— 
The ſon is obliged to purchaſe the inheritance of 
his father, but without being always ſure of ob- 
taining it. The beſt bidder, or he who has the 
moſt credit, obtains the inveſtiture. What can a 
| huſbandman be expected to perform for the im- 
provement of lands, who is not certain of tranſ- 
mitting his poſſeſſions to his children? His cares 

e are 
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are limited to a preſent livelihood, and he kb 
part of his lands untilled. The Cachefs and the 
Sangiaks, authorized by the treaty with the Grand | 
Signior to levy arbitrary tributes, commit un- 
heard-of vexations. Frequently the wretched 
countryman wants common neceſſaries in the 
midſt of the abundance that ſurrounds him, and 
is obliged to ſell his inſtruments of huſbandry to 
pay the impoſts. This tyranny diſables them 
from cultivating the richeſt ſpot of ground on 
earth. | 
Another evil, not leſs fatal, reſults from the 
viciſſitudes of the Government. When the Beys 
go to war, the people take part in their quarrels, 
and employ fire and ſword mutually to deſtroy 
each other. I have more than once ſeen villages 
burnt, all the inhabitants murdered by theirneigh- | 
bours, and the fruit of their harveſt ann in the a 
flames. 
The Chiefs of the Republic retain from the 
tribute ſent annually to Conſtantinople, conſider- 
able ſums, which ought to be employed in the 
tupport of the public buildings and the canals. 
Their continual diſſentions, the neceſſity they 
are under of amaſſing gold to purchaſe the Ma- 
malukes, to pay troops, and to encreaſe their 
party, prevents them from attending to this in- 
diſpenſable labour. This negligence gives a 
mortal ſtab to agriculture ; a whole diſtrict, which 
owed its fertility and its riches to the waters of a 
canal, no longer receiving ſufficient quantity, 
becomes uncultivated and abandoned.- The Nile, 
in the courſe of 900 leagues, traverſing deſarts 
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and barren Wountains, brings with it a prodigi- 
gious quantity of ſand and mud. [ have ſeen ri- 
yulets dug, where, after remaining a year, it had 
depoſited three feet of ooze. Judge with what 
_ rapidity it muſt fill up the moſt uſeful canals, 
did not human ſkill conſtantly look after their 
preſervation. This fact alone will explain to 
you why immenſe lakes are at this day dried up, 
and once-fruiful provinces are become ſervile 
and uninhabited. 

How culpable are they who thus ſuffer the 


ſprings of plently to dry up? for wherever the 


waters of the Nile are conveyed, there is the earth 
covered with treaſures; it only ſeeks to be pro- 
ductive. In the Delta, as in the Said, the plough 
is made uſe of in cultivation. When the ox has 
traced out a ſlight furrow, the clods are broken 
with the hoe, and the ground i is made as level as 
a garden. After it is ſown, it undergoes a ſlight 
harrowing. Here finiſh the labours of the huſ- 
bandman till the harveſt, which is extremely 
plentiful, and never fails, but with the failure of 
the inundation. When the barley and the corn 
are ripe, they are reaped and ſpread out on the 
barn floor. A peaſant ſcated on a cart, the wheels 
of which are very ſharp, and drawn by oxen with 
a bandage: over their eyes, drives over the ſtraw, g 
and haſhes it in pieces. The corn is then ſepa- 
rated from the chaff. The grain is yellow, large, 
and of an excellent quality. The Egyptians 
make a ſort of red bread of it, half baked, and 
bad; becauſe, inſtead of employing wind and wa- 
ter- * they make uſe only of hand- mills, and 
do 
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do not ſufficiently bolt the flour. The French 
baker here, with the ſame corn, made bread as 
white as ſnow, and admirably well taſted: The 
Tice, as I have already obſerved to you, requires 
a little more attention. The field deſigned for 
it muſt be overflowed, all other herbs rooted out, 


and muſt be watered every day after it is plant- 
ed, which is done by roſes à chapelet. At the end 


of five months they cut it, and uſually reap eigh- | 


ty buſhels for one. Beſides theſe grains, Egypt 
produces in abundanae, dourra, or Indian millet, 
flax, formerly ſo famous, hemp, chartame, or 
ſafranum, and innumerable ſorts of exquiſite me- 
lons and vegetables, which the people feed on 
during the heats. 

The ſeed time is different in different ptovin- 
ces, and according to the expoſure of the lands. 
Near to Sienna they ſow the barley and the corn 
in October, and reap it in January. Towards 
Girge they cut it in February, and in the month 
of March in the neighbourhood of Cairo. This 
is the uſual progreſs of the harveſt in the Said. 
There are alſo a number of partial harveſts, ac- 
cording as the lands are nearer or ata greater dif- 
tance from the river, lower or more elevated. 
In the lower Egypt they are ſowing and reaping 
all the year. Wherever the waters of the river 
can be procured, the earth is never idle, and fur- 
niſhes three crops annually. It is there that the 
traveller has conſtantly before his eyes the charm- 


85 ing ſpectacle of flowers, fruits, and harveſts, and 
that the ſpring, the ſummer, and the autumn, 


preſent all their treaſures at a time. Indeſcend-- 
| ing 


O N . 27k 
ing from the cataracts at the beginning of Janua- | 
ry, one perceives the corn almoſt ripe; lower 


down it is in ear, and, advancing farther, the | 


plains are covered with verdure. 
The Lucern, which they cut three tinies be- 


' tween the months of March and November, is 
the only hay of the Egyptians. © Their flocks are 


principally fedwith it. The horſes, aſſes, mules, 
and camels, graze in the meadows during the 
winter ; the reſt of the year they eat cut ſtraw. 
barley, and beans. This food contributes to 
their health, and gives them great force and ar- 
dour. The Arabs accuſtom their horſes to the 

greateſt abſtinence, leading them only once a day 
to water, and feeding them with a little Dey 
and milk. 


The Egyptians rarely cultivating the olive-tree, 


they purchaſe their oil in Crete and Syria. But 


as they derived from their anceſtors a taſte for il- 


luminations, they extract oil from different plants. 


The moſt common is the produce of the Seſame, 
called by them, Sireg, oil for burning. They 
make oil alſo of the feed of the chartame, of flax, 


of the poppy, and the lettuce. "The people eat 


that made of chartame. 
I have already ſpoken to you, Sir, of the art 


Vith which the Egyptians hatch chickens, an art 


peculiar to themſelves. Their manner of bring- 
ing up bees is not leſs extraordinary, and an- 
nounces a great deal of underſtancing. 

As upper Egypt only retains its verdure for 
four or five months, and the flowers and harveſts 


are earlier there, the inhabitants of the Lower 


profit 
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profit by theſe precious moments. They collect 
the bees of different villages in large boats, Each 


_ Proprietor truſts to them his hives, which have a 


particular mark. When the bark is loaded, the 
men who have the management of them, gradu- 
ally mount the river, and ſtop at every place 
where they find flowers and verdure. The bees, 


at the break of day, quit their cells by thouſands, 


and go in ſearch of the treaſures with which they 


compoſe their nectar. They go and come ſeve- 


ral times laden with their booty. In the even- 
ing theſe ingenious labourers return to their ha- 
bitations, without ever miſtaking their dwelling, 

After travelling three months in this manner on 
the Nile, the bees having culled the perfumes of 
the orange flower of the Said, the eſſence of roſes 
of the Faioum, the treaſures of the Arabian Jeſ- 


ſamine, and a variety of flowers, are brought 


back to the places they had been carried from, 
where they now find new riches to partake of. 


This induſtry procures the Egyptians delicious 


honey, and becs-wax in abundance. The pro- 
prietors, in return, pay the boatmen a recom- 
pence proportioned to the number of hives he 
has been thus carrying about from one end of 
Egypt to the other. 


ag have the honour to be, &e, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE TEMPERATURE OF THE II- 
| n ; 


The heats exceſſive in Upper Egypt, and moderate in 
the Lower. The ſmall number of diſeaſes which 
prevail among the Egyptians. The means tbey uſe 
for curing a fever, and preſerving their health. 
During a part of the winter and ſpring, the wind 
blows from the South, and proves prejudicial. 
Through the remaining part of the year, the North 

wind produces ſalutary effefts. The leproſy un- 
known in the couniry. The plague not a native 
diſeaſe of the climate. The Europeans avoid this 
terrible ſcourge by ſhutting themſelves up. 


To Mr. L. M. 3 | 
8 Grand Cairo. 
Vo U are now, Sir, well acquainted with Egypt 
and its productions; but you muſt have ſtill 
ſome doubts remaining on the ſalubrity of the cli- 
mate. The overflowings of the Nile, the ſtag- 
. nant waters in many parts of it, will naturally 
have induced you to tmagine that this country is 
Unhealthy, and its inhabitants ſubject to a great 
many diſorders. A pretty long experience, and 
information obtained upon the ſpot, will furniſh 
5 you 
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you with materials calculated to calm your fears, 


and to form your opinion. 


This kingdom begins at the Torrid, and, ex- 
tends itſelf nine degrees into the Temperate 
Zone. It is true that the heats of the Thebais 
exceed thoſe we experience in many countries 
directly under the Equator. While the fiery 
breath of the ſouth wind continues, Reaumur's 
thermometer ſometimes riſes to 38 degrees above 


me freezing point, and frequently to 36 degrees. 


This phenomenon muſt be attributed to the arid 
nature of the ſandy plains with which Upper 
Egypt is environed. and to thereverberation from 
the mountains which hem it in, in its whole length. 
If heat were the ſource of the diſorders, the Said 
would be uninhabitable. The burning fever is 


| the only one it ſeems to give riſe to, and to which 
the inhabitants are ſubject. They ſoon get rid 
of it by regimen, drinking a great deal of water, 


and bathing themſelves in the river. In other 
reſpects they are a robuſt and healthy race of 
people. They have a great many old men amongſt 
them ſeveral of whom mount on horſeback at 


fourſcore years of age. The regimen they obs 5 


ſerve during the hot feaſon, greatly contributes to 
the preſervation of their health. They ſcarcely 
take any thing but vegetables, pulſe, and milk. 


They make frequent uſe of the bath, eat little, 


rarely drink fermented liquors, and mix a great 
deal of lemon-Jjuice in their aliment. This fo» 
briety preſerves their vigour to a very advanced 
age: 

Soon after the inundation. the fields are cloath- 


ed with harveſts. The exhalations of the wa- 


ters 


G x T 15. 


ters, attracted by the ſun in the day-time, are 
condenſed by the coolneſs of the nights, and fall 
in copious dews. The north wind which pre- 
vails conſtantly during the ſummer, meeting with 
no obſtacle in its current in the extent of Egypt, 
the mountains of which are of no conſiderable 
height, drives the vapours of. the lakes and 
marſhes towards Abyſſinia, and perpetually re- 
news the atmoſphere. Perhaps, too, the balfamic 
emanations from the Orange- flower, the roles, 
the Arabian jeſſamine, and other odoriferous 
plants, contribute to the ſalubrity of the air. Un- 
doubtedly the water of the Nile alſo, which is 
lighter, ſweeter, and more agreeable to the pa- 
late than any I ever taſted has a great influence 
on the health of the inhabitants. Its excellence 
is acknowledged by all antiquity (a. It is very 
certain at leaſt, that one drinks it with a fort of 


. voluptuouſneſs, and that no bad conſequence 
r ever follows from taking any quantity of it. But 
f as it is ſlightly impregnated with nitre, it poſſeſ- 
ry | ſes a gentle laxative quality when uſed to exceſs. 
"_ I ſhall not ſay, with many writers, that theſe wa- 


15 ters procure fecundity to women, and beſtow vi- | 
0 gour and good plight of body on the men. The | 
y faithful hiſtorian ſhould ſtop where the marvel- - 
5 lous begins, and cite no facts beyond the reach 
bo: of teſtimony. | | 


= (a) Ptolemy Philadelphus, having married his daughter Be- | | 
55 | renice, to Antiochus, King of Syria, ſent her Nile water, as | | 
d the only water ſhe could drink. Athenzus, The Kings of Per- | 

. fiaſent for Nile water, with ſal- ammoniac. Hiftory of Perſia. nn 
9 The Egyptians alone of all people preſerved the Nile water | 
a- in ſealed vaſes, and drank it when old, with the ſame pleaſure 
A- that we drink old wine. Ariſtides, the Rhetorician. 
rs | fe. 
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In Lower Egypt, the neighbourhood of the 
fea, the immenfity of the lakes, the abundance of | 
the waters, deade the fires of the ſun, and matn- | 


| rain there a delightful temperature. Neither 
Strabo nor Diodorus Siculus, who long reſided 
in this country, looked upon it as unhealthy. 
They have pratſed the fertility of its foil, the 
excellence of its productions, the grandeur of 
its monuments, and its numerous population, 
_ without ſo much as mentioning thoſe frightfut 
_ maladies, of which the moderns make this coun- 
try the focus. Heroditus expreſsly ſays, ** The 
_ © Egyptians are the moſt healthy people in the 
world, an advantage they owe to the ſolubrity 
* of the air, and the temperature of their cli- 
* mate, which varies very little; for moſt of 
the diſorders of men are to be attributed to 
the rapid viciffitudes of the ſeaſons.” It was 
reſerved for ſome moderns, who have' never tra-' 
velled in this beautiful country, and above all to 
Mr. Paw, to lay down a contrary doctrine. He 
pretends, that in our days, it is become, by the 
* negligence of the Turks and Arabs, the cradle 
* of the plague (b ); that another epidemic diſ- 
*© temper, as terrible as that brought to Cairo by 
„ the caravans from Nubia, manifeſts itſelf there 
* from time to time; that the culture of rice 
alone is ſufficient to engender numerous ma- 
* ladies; that the want of rain and thunder 
makes the air of the Thebais acquire violence 
* enough to occaſion a fermentation of the hu- 
** mours of the human body, &c.” Theſe aller- 
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tions carry with them an air of probability, cal- 


| culated to impoſe on perſons who have not dwelt . 
in Egypt. But Mr. Paw has hazarded them from 


his cloſet, without being guided by experience. 


Had he lived at any time on the ſpot, facts would ; 


have convinced him of his error *. 


In the vallies hemmed in by lofty mountains, | 
where the atmoſphere cannot be perpetually re- 


newed by a current of air, the culture of rice is 


unwholeſome, and the huſbandmen often pay 


with their lives the rich harveſt they are ſeeking 


from the earth. It is not the ſame in the environs 


of Damietta and Roſetta. The plains are almoſt 
always on a level with the fea. There is neither 
eminence nor hill to divert the refreſhing breeze 


of the north wind. It drives towards the ſouth - 
the clouds and exhalations of the deluged fields. 


It continually purifies the atmoſphege and pre- 
ſerves the health of the inhabitants. Whether it 


— 


be owing to this cauſe or to others of which I am 


ignorant, it is at leaſt certain, that the country- 


Baron de Tott, in bis ingenuous Memoirs, Vol. XI. p. 
288, fully confirms this. © The inquiries I carefully made, 


* ſays he, reſpeQing the plague, which I had always imagined 
eto be of Egyptian oirgin, convinced me that i? would nat eaen 


© be known in that country, were not the infection conveyed to 


« Al-xandria by i its commerce with Conflantineple. It is in the. 


© former town it always begins to ſhew itſelf, It is but very 


e puta ſtop to it, and hinder it from penetrati ng into that city 


* beſides, it is well known that the piercing dews which fall in 


ſeldom too that it reaches Cairo, although no precaution is 
taken to prevent it; and when it does, the great heats ſoon 


Egypt towards midſummer, deſtroy even at Alexandria, the 
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men employed in the cultivation of rice are ng 


more ſubje to illneſs than thoſe of the 'Thebais, 
who do not cultivate it. I paſſed a whole year 
amongſt the rice grounds, which I went to lee 


them water evey day, without ſuffering theſlight- 


eſt inconvenience. An old ſurgeon, a native of 
Nice, and who had practiſed phyſic thirty years 
at Damietta, has a hundred times confirmed to 


me, every thing I have advanced on the ſalubri- 


ty of the country. What torments the inhahi- 
tants the moſt are the gnats and innumerable. 
ſwarms of muſquetoes, which riſing by millions 
from the moraſſes, fill the air and the houſes. 


One muſt never be without a fly-flap in one's 
hand in the day time, which indeed is the firſt 


thing you are preſented with on a viſit; and at 
night you are ane peek te ſleep under muſqueto- 
nets. . 
Diſorders of the eyes are the moſt common by: 
Egypt. Perſons blind of one eye or of bath eyes, 
are met with here in great numbers. This cala- 


mity muſt not be wholly attributed to the rever- 


beration of a burning fun, for the Arabs who live 


in the midſt of ſands, have in general ſtrong eyes 


and a piercing ſight. Nor muſt we give more 


credit to Mr. Haſſelqueſt (c., who reſided a ſhort 
time in this country, when he ſays, that this diſ- 


order proceeds from the vapours which exhale 


from the ſtagnant waters, for the French mer- 


chants whoſe houſes line the canal of Grand 
Cairo, which for ſix months of the year contains 
ſanding water of an inſupportable odour, would 


(c) Voyage a Egypte. 
be 


* 


be all blind, and for fifty years paſt not one of 
mem has loſt his ſight (d)). The cuſtom the 


Egyptians have of ſleeping in the open air in the 


ſummer, either on the terraces of their houſes, 


or near their huts, is doubtleſs the origin of this 


infirmity. The nitre generally diffuſed througli- 
out the air, and the heavy dews of the night, at- 


tack the delicate organ of ſight, and deprives 
them either of one or both eyes. Eight thou- 
ſand of theſe unhappy people are kept in the 
great moſque of Cairo, and they are provided 
with a decent ſubſiſtence. 


The ſmall-pox and hernias are alſo very com- 


mon, but without making any great ravages in 


Egypt. As to the phthiſic aud fluxions of the 
breaſt, which in cold countries carry off ſo many 
perſons in the flower of their age, they are ſtran- 


gers to this happy climate. Pains of the breaſt 


are never felt here. I am perſuaded that perſons 
attacked by thoſe cruel maladies, would recover 
their health in a country where the air, denſe, 
warm, and moiſt, impregnated with the perfume 


of plants and the oily quality of the earth, ap- 


pears highly favourable to the lungs (Ce. 
e TE It 


(4) One only of theſe merchants loſt his ſight, but he lived 
within the city, and not on the banks of the canal. This fact 


| therefore proves nothing in favour of Mr. Haſſelqueſt's opinion, 


(e) Mr, Paw pretends that the Egyptians have been at all 


times afflicted by the leproſy. Herodotus, Strabo, Diodorus 


Siculus, who were well acquainted with this country, do not 
however mention this malady, a proof that it was unknown 


there, in their time. I have ſeen lepers in the iſlands of the Ar- 


chipelago, ſequeſtered from ſociety, as among the Jews: they 


inhabit. 
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1% LETTERS 
It muſt be admitted, however, that there is an 


unhealthy ſeaſon in Egypt. From February to 


the month of May, the ſoutherly winds blow at 
intervals. They fill the atmoſphere with a ſub- 
tle duſt which impedes reſpiration, and bring 
with them pernicious vapours. The heat be- 
comes ſometimes inſupportable, and the thermo- 
meter riſes ſuddenly twelve degrees. During 


this ſeaſon, called kbamfin or fifty by the inhabi- 


tants, from the period in which this wind is 
more peculiarly felt, from Eaſter to Whirſ untide, 7 
they feed on rice, vegetables, freſh fiſh, and 


fruits. They bathe frequently, and make great 


uſe of lemon Juice and perfumes. With this re- 
gimen they guard themſelves againſt 1 the dange- 


Tous effects of the kham/in. 


It muſt not be imagined that this wind, which 
corrupts in a few hours fleſh meat, and all ani- 
mal ſubſtance, laſts fifty days together ; it would 
make Egypt a defart. But it rarely blows three 
days ſucceſſively. Sometimes it appears only 
in the ſhape of an impetuous whirlwind, which 
paſſes rapidly, and is fatal only to the traveller 
ſurprizedi in the middle of the deſarts. A hurri- 
cane of this ſort ſuddenly aroſe whilſt I was at 
Alexandria, i in the month of May, rolling before 
it torrents of burning ſand. The firmament was 
enveloped in a thick veil; the ſun appeared of 
the colour of blood. The dufl penetrated into 
the very apartments, and burnt the face and 


inhabit cottages on the ſide of the highway, and begalms of paſ- 
ſengers. But in Egypt, where I have travelled a great deal, 1 
never met with one of theſe unfortunate perſons, : 


eyes. 
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eyes. At the end of four hours the tempeſt calm- 
ed, and the ſky reſumed its ſerenity. Some 
wretched travellers who happened to be in the de- 
ſart were ſuffocated. I ſaw ſeveral dead brought in, 
and ſome who were thought to be of the number; 
reſtored to life By bathing them in cold water. 
The inhabitants of Grand Cairo, ſituated farther 
up the country, ſuffer more from this calamity, 
and a French mercharit who was very luſty, died 
there, ſuffocated by the heat. Similar pheno- 
mena have butied whole armies ard caravans. 
Several modern authors, at the head of whom 
appears Mr. Paw, have aſſerted that the plague 
is of Egyptian origin. Were this a fact, it would 
certainly greatly diminiſhithe advantages of this 
country, for no fertility or riches can ever ba- 
lance the miſeries inflicted by this ſcourge upon 
| humanity. . The information I have acquired, 
both from the natives of the countty; and from 
foreign phyſicians who have reſided here from 
twenty to thirty years, tends to prove the contra- 
ry. They have all affured me that this epide- 
mical diſeaſe was breught there by the flac 
and that it afterwards copimitted great havock 
The following circumſtariee has fallen within 
my own obſervation. In 1778, the Grand Sig- 
nior's Caravelles arrived at Damietta, arid landed 
according to cuſtom, the ſilks of Syria. The 
plague is almoſt always on board of theſe veſſels. 
They put on ſhote without oppoſition their mer- 
chandize and the perſons ſick of the plague. 
This was in the month of Auguſt, and as the epi- 
demic ceaſes in Egypt at that ſeaſon, it did not 
9 85 com- 
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communicate. The veſſels ſet fail, 8 pro- 
ceeded to poiſon other places. The ſummer 
following, ſome ſhips from Conſtantinople in- 
fected with this diſorder, arrived at the port of 
Alexandria. They landed their ſick without 
doing any miſchief to the inhabitants. Since 
that period ſome ſhips from Smyrna have brought 
this contagion at the beginning of winter. It 
has ſpread throughout the country, and has def- | 
troyed a number of the Egyptians. - 
The following is an obſervation made for. ages 
paſt. During the months of June, July, ay 
Auguſt, if merchandize infected with this | 
| ſon be introduced into Egypt, it dies of alf 
and the people are under no alarm. If it, has 
been conveyed into the country at any other ſea- 
ſon, and has been communicated, it invariably 
ceaſes at that period. But what nearly amounts 
to a demonſtration of its being a ſtranger to 
this country, is, that except in times of great 
famine, it never breaks out firſt in Grand Cairo, 
nor in the interior cities. It always begins 
the ſea- port towns, on the arrival of 
Turkiſh veſſels, makes a gradual progreſs to the 
capital, from whence it aſcends as far as Sienna. 
When it has attained its period at Grand Cairo, 
and is afterwards introduced anew by the inhabi- 
tants of the Thebais, it rages with redoubled 
fury, ſometimes deſtroying two or three hundred 
thouſand men; but it always ceaſes in the 
month of June, and thoſe who then catch the in- 
fection, recover. Muſt its ceſſation then be at- 
tributed” to its great heats, to the ſalubrious 
north winds which reign during the ſummer, or 
=; to 
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Perhaps all theſe different cauſes contribute to- 
wards it . Another remark deſerving our 


particular artention, is, that the extremes of 


heat and cold are alike enemies to this terrible 
_ contagion. The winter puts an end to it at Con- 
ſtantinople ; the ſummer deſtroys it in Egypt. 


It ſcarcely ever reaches to the polar circle, and 
never paſſes the tropic. The caravans of Grand 
Cairo, Damaſcus, and Iſpahan, | which are ſome- 


times infected with it, never propagate the diſor- 
der at Mecca, and the yemen is wholly free from 
this calamity. 1125 
In reading hiſtory we ſeldom find the plague! 
at Lacedæmon Athens, or Byzantium. When i bit 


ſpread itſelf in en the n ſoon l Ty 


(/) muſt lay before you a fa, Sir, which was ab to 


me by a captain worthy of credit, ſince it may furniſh ſome 
light to phyficians who are ſeeking tor an antidote againſt this 
deſtructive ſcourge. ** L leſt Conſtantinople where the plague 


as taging, My failors had Contradted this epidemic diſor- 
«der. Two of them died ſudderily; In taking care f 


them; I caught the infection. I felt an exceſſive heat which 


* made my blood boil. My head was very ſoon attacked, arid 


perceived that I had but à few moments to live, I employ- 
«ed the little judgment I had. remaining to make an experi- 
ment. 1 fripped quite naked, and laid myſelf for the re- 
© maindef of the night on the deck. The copious dew that 
« fell, pierced me to the very bones: In a few hours it ren- 
« dered my reſpiration freer, and my head more compoſed, 


„The agitation of my blood was calmed, and after bathing | 


© myſelf in ſea water in the morning, I was compleatly 
1 cured.” I do not know; Sir, whether this he an infallible 
temedy, but I am certain, that all infected ſubſtances that have 
_ paſſed through water, no longer communicate the gene . 


| to the abttidainy dews which fall in that ſeaſon 3 | 
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| = to it by keeping great fires lighted in the 


lic places, by cleaning the canals, by cut- 
ting the hills which intercepted the vapours, 


and by ſtopping the communication. 'There is no 


change in the air, the water, the ſan of theſe 
beautiful countries; and the ſame ſalubrity would 
reign there, were they ſtill inhabited by natives 


| whoſe government was attentive to the public 


welfare, and the health of the citizens. In our 
days, Smyrna and Conſtantinople are the foci of 
this frightful malady. The cauſe of this muſt 
be attributed to the little value the Turkiſh go- 
vernment ſets on the lives of men, and to their 


| abſurd ideas of predeſtination. What ſignifies 
it to the deſpot whether one half of his people 


periſh, provided he can himſelf brave death, 


ſhut up in the receſſes of his Seraglio? what 
matters it to the Mahometan to ſee thouſands of 


his fellow creatures {wept away from his fide by 
the plague, ſince he can only ceafe to live when 
his hour is come? He will make no attempt 
therefore to retard 1t ? 


When the contagion reaches the houſes of we 


Europeans and Greeks, they purify them by 
fumigations ; they leave the windows open to 
give a free circulation to the air, and burn every 


thing that has belonged to infected perſons. Not 


ſo with the Armenians and Turks; they neither 


burn nor purify any thing. When the principal 
members of a family are extinguiſhed, the Jews 
purchaſe at a low price the furniture and other 
effects belonging to them, and ſhut them up in 


their * As ſoon as the calamity has 


ceaſ- 


oN EG YPE . 


ceaſed, they ſell them very dear to ſuch perſons 
as ſtand in need of them, and with them com- 
municate the peſtilential poiſon (gg. It ſoon 
breaks out afreſh and cauſes new ravages. 17 
is thus that this nation covered with opprobrium, | 
valuing gold beyond life, ſells the plague to-the 
muſſulmen, who purchaſe it without fear, and go 
to ſleep with it until the fatal moment, when 
reſuming its adhivity, It Pracipuzates them to the 
grave®, 

The ſpectacle chis calamity preſents, 3 
ally at Grand Cairo, chills an European with 
horror. This immenſe city, from there port of the 
Intendants of the cuſtom- houſes, contains from 
eight to nine hundred thouſand inhabitants. 
They are heaped together by thouſands. Two 
hundred citizens there occupy leſs | ſpace than 
thirty at 'Parish. The ſtreets are very narrow, 
and always crouded with people. They preſs 
forward, they run againſt each other, and one is 
ſometimes obliged to wait {ſeveral minutes with- 
out being able to get through the crowd. A ſin- 
gle infected perſon communicates the poiſon 
to a hundred wretches. The diſorder makes a 
rapid progreſs, and ſpreads with the violence of 
a conflagration, aided by the wind. The Maho- 
metans die in their HOUSES: 1 in the public ſquares, 


(ge) The laſt plague at 6 which carried off 200,000 | 
inhabitants, was conveyed thither by * merchandize \ 
out of the warehouſes of the Jews. 

* See De Tott's Memoirs, p. 75, vol. I. T. 

And thirty citizens of Paris occupy leſs pace Tr ten in 
London, THORN 
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in the ſtreets, without affording any. uſeful ex. 


ample of terror to the ſurvivors. EI moukad: 


dar, ſay they, it is their deſtiny; yet they have 


before their eyes the example of the Euro- 
peans, bo alone efcape the general diſaſter. 
As Toon as the epidemy is declared, the 


French ſhut up theif quarter, and cut off all 


communication with the city. Arab fervants 
who live without, bring them every day their 


neceſſary proviſions. Except bread,. which does 


not communicate the poi ſon, they throw every thing 
elſe through a wicket in each gate, into a 
bucket of water. This fluid purifies them, and 


they are taken out without any danger. By 


means of theſe precautions, the French mer 
chants preſerve their health and their lives, en- 
vironed as they are with all the horrors of deat 


h 
The ftreets are continually filled with fane ral 4 


proceſſions, followed by mourning and by tears. 
When the Egyptians carry to the grave their 
relations and their friends, hired female mourn- 


ers make the air reſound with their groans (Y; 


deſolated mothers abandon themfelves to lamen- 


_ rations, cover their faces with duſt, tear their 


(hb) In the time of Herodotus, the mourning was the ſame. 
He ſpeaks of it as follows: When a perſon of any impor- 
„ tance dies, all the women of the family cover their faces with 
mud. They run through the city with their hair diſhevelled, 
te their boſoms expoſed, their clothes tucked up, and, making 
& loud cries, beat their breafts !”*Euterpe, he inhabitants 
of the South Sea Iflands carry till farther their filial piety, 
their maternal tenderneſs ; ſor at the death of their relations 


they make deep fears upon their faces, and EY their ſorrow 
by ſhedding ſtreams of blood. | . ; 


gar- 


garments, and conduct to the very edge of the 


tomb the child they have been claſping in their 


arms, and whom they are to follow probably 

few moments after; for the Orientals, more 
pious than we are, never abandon their infected 
relations. They beſtow. their cares on them to 
the laſt moment, though morally certain that 
this act of tenderneſs will coſt them their lives. 


Theſe cries of deſpair, theſe funeral proceſſions, 


ſpread univerſal conſternation,” and the French 
tremble in the boſom of their ſanctuaries; and 
ho could without grief and horror behold hu- 
manity groaning under the rigour of fo. ſevere 
a ſcourge. They do not all periſh who are attack- 
ed with it; ſeveral are cured, but I have been 


aſſured, that the plague carries off ſometimes 
at Grand Cairo, three hundred thouſand inhabi- 


tants. Can you conceive it poſſible that the ex- 
ample of the French, who come out of their 
houſes after the contagion is at an end, ſafe and 
healthy, furniſhes the Turks with not the ſmal- 
leſt idea of making uſe of ſimilar precautions ? 
Can you imagine that, in the vaſt extent of the 
Ottoman empire, there is not a ſingle port for 


performing quarantine ? Does ſuch a nation de- 


ſerve to occupy the country of the ancient 
Greeks, and the Egyptians, their maſters? It 


has deſtroyed the arts, liberty, and commerce. 
It leaves the wretches it has reduced to flavery 


to periſh for want of Government. It perpetu- 


ates amongſt them the moſt deſtructive of cala- 

mites, and converts kingdoms, celebrated 
iſlands, and flouriſhing cities, into deſaris. 

| I have the honour to be, &c, 


—— — — 2 —— ͤ — . ” — 
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LETTER XIV. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE DIFFERENT INHABI- 
| amis OF EGYPT. 


The Coptis, ; deſcendants f the Eosin, bave bf 
the genius and knowledge of thetr anceflors. Next 


to them the Arabians, the moſt ancient inhabitants 
of the country. Their dominion twice extended 
over it. Thoſe who, under the government of the 
Beys, cultivaie the lands, have entirely loſt the 
good faith natural to the nation, while thoſe wwho 
Jive under their Scheiks hade preſerved their honeſty 
and virtues The Bedouins inhabit the deſarts, 
and declare war againſt all the caravans ; but 
they are generous, hoſpitable, and pay a ſacred 
regard to their oaths. The Chriſtians of Syria. 
the Greeks, and tbe Jews, pracliſe the mechanical | 
arts. Real Turks not numerous in Egypt. 


To Mr. L. M. 
Grand Caito 


| | fave hitherto 4 wks vaguely to you, 
Sir, of the different races of people who inha- 
bit Egypt. It is proper to make you more par- 
ticularly acquainted with their character, their 
_ cuſtoms, and their arts. The Arabs, eſpecially 
thoſe who environ this kingdom, and who part- 


ly _y it, merit a nn. attention. 7 he 


. 
e 


O N * G v . 3 
details! am now about to offer you will explain 


how poſſible it is for four millions of men to 


ſubmit to the yoke of eight thouſand foreign- 

ers, and in what manner a wandering nation 
has been able to preſerve its liberties and 
laws, amidſt the formidable powers that ſur- 


round it. 


1 genuine natives of Egypt are the Cophts, 
or Coptis, who, according to fome authors, de- 


rive their name from Cophtas, that once celebrat- 


ed city of the Thebais, and, according to others, 
from Coptos, Cut, becayſe they have always pre- 
ſerved the cuſtom of circumciſion. Theſe are 
the ſole deſcendants of the Egyptians. Subjected 


for upwards of two thouſand years to foreign 


Princes, they have loſt the genius and the 
ſciences of their anceſtors; but they have pre- 
ſerved many of their cuſtoms, and the ancient 
vulgar language of the country. The know- 
ledge tranſmited to them from father to ſon, of 


all the cultivated lands, of their value and ex- 


tent, makes them be ſelected as Secretaries ta 
the Beys, and Intendants of all the Governors. 
In order to prevent theſe great men from be- 


coming acquainted with their books of account, 
they write them in general in Coptic. They do 


not, however, perfectly underſtand the language 
they make uſe of ; but as their maſs-books, the 
Pentateuch, and many of the works they are 
poſſeſſed of, are accompanied with an Arabian 


tranſlation, the ancient vulgar tongue of the 


Egyptians is not loſt. It will furniſh the learn- 
ed poſſibly ſome day with the means of 


throw- 
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throwing a light on the darkneſs ſpread over the 
firſt ages of the monarchy of the Pharaohs, and 
of lifting up the veil which covers the hierogly- 
phic myſteries. } 

The Cophts embraced Chilis in its origin. 
After Amrou conquered Egypt, he permitted 
them the free exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion. 
They have ever ſince had Churches, Prieſts, 
Biſhops, and a Patriarch, who fixed his ſeat 
of reſidence at Grand Cairo, when that city 
became the capital. Devoted to the errors of 
Monothe-liſm, their ignorance will not allow 
them to diſcover the blindneſs into which they 
are plunged. They are enchained by obſtina- 
cy and the ſpirit of ſe, and nothing can alter 

( 3 belief. They mix in their worſhip a num- 
ber of ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, which they have 
received from their anceſtors. In other reſpects, 
the Cophts are gentle, humane and hoſpitable. 
Paternal tendeneſs-and filial love conſtitute the 
happineſs of their families. They honour and 
cheriſh all the ties of blood. . The internal com- 
merce, the art of hatching (chickens, and of 
bringing up bees, form almoſt their only ſcience. 
They often acquire prodigious wealth in the 

management of the affairs entruſted to them, but 
they never enjoy the fruit of their labours in 
tranquillity. The Bey, who ſees them in opu- 
lence, ſtrips them of their riches without pity ; 
too happy if they can purchaſe their lives by 
the loſs of their fortune. Theſe vexations never 
excite them to revolt. Their want of energy 
holds them chained down to ſervitude and mi- 


ſery 
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ſery, and they ſopport them without: murmur- 
in 
hes the Cophts, the Arabs are the moſt an- 
cient people of Egypt. Twice have they reigned” 
over that country. The firſt epocha of their 
dominion goes back to the remoteſt antiquity, 
and, according to grave writers, precedes the 
arrival of Joſeph in the country. The ſecond 
commences with the ſeventh century, and finiſh- 
es with the twelfth, They ſtill compoſe two 
thirds of the inhabitants. Their manners vary 
with their ſituation. Such as have become huſ- 
bandmen, and live under the government of the 
foreigners who rule the country, afford to the 
philoſopher a ſtriking example of the influence 
of laws on men, In ſubjection to a tyrannical 
government, they have laſt the good faith, the 
uprightneſs, which characterize their nation. 
They take part in the quarrels of their maſters. 
Villages riſe up in arms. againſt villages, cities 
againſt cities. During the perpetual revolutions 
at Grand Cairo, the country preſents a frightful 
icene of carnage and of horror. The harveſts are 
devoured by the flames, and the blood of the 
peaſants bathes thoſe fields from which they here- 
tofore produced abundance. As hatreds are un- 
extinguiſhable amongſt theſe people, as the mo- 
ther infuſes the deſire of vengeance with her 
milk, into her infant, men are only born to be 
mutual deſtroyers. Theſe degenerate Arabs, 
known by the name of Fellah, render the navi- 
gation of the Nile very dangerous. They at- 
tack e under cover of the darkneſs, _— 
| tae 
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the travellers, take poſſeſſion of their merchan- 
dize, and commit all ſorts of robberies. 


Another part of the Arabs, who may be alſo 
called cultivators, live under the government of 


their Scheiks, who poſſeſs ſeveral principalities in 


the Thebais. This word, which ſignifies old man, 
is the moſt illuſtrious token of their power. 
They are ftill, as heretofore, the Judges, the Pon- 

tiffs, and the Sovereigns of their people. They 


£0 overn more like fathers of families than Kings. 
heſe venerable patriarchs uſually take 


their repaſts at the doors of their ' houſes, 


or their tents, and invite all who preſent 
themſelves. On riſing from table they cry with 
a loud voice, In the name of God, let him that is 
bungry come near, and eat; nor is this invitation a 


barren compliment. Every man, whoever he be, 
| has a right to ſeat himſelf, and to partake of the 


food he finds there. Permit me to quote the paſ- 
ſage of Geneſis Ci), where Abraham receives 
the angels, that you may compare their preſent 
manners with thoſe of the ſame people in ſuch 
diftant ages. And Abraham fat in the tent 
* door, in the plains of Mamre, in the heat of 


day. And he lift up his eyes, and looked, and 


jo]! three men ſtoud by him; and when he ſaw 
« them, he ran to meet them from the tent door, 
* and bowed himſelf towards the ground, and 
* ſaid, My Lord *, if now I have found Favour 


oy 9 Genefis, chap. 18. | 
* The verſion of the Bible has it, My Lords, Seigneurs, which 
certainly appears moſt accurate—but this with humility, — 


Treaſtater. 
« in 
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ein thy ſight, paſs not away, I pray thee, from | 
© thy ſervant. . Let a little water I pra ou be 
d fetched, and waſh your feet, and reſt; your- 

« ſelves under the tree, and 1 will fetch a morſel 
« of bread, and comfort ye your hear ts; ,aftor 
« that you ſhall paſson, for therefore are yecome 
to your ſervant. And they ſaid, ſo do as thouhaſt 
ec fad, And Abraham haſtened into the tent unto 
« Sarah, and ſaid, make ready quickly three mea- 
% ſures of fine meal, knead it, and make. cakes 
% upon the hearth... And Abraham ran into the 
_ * herd; and fetched a calf, tender and good, and 
e it unto a young man, and he haſted to dreſs 

it; and he took butter, and milk, and the calf 
which he had dreſſed, and ſet it before em, 
and he ſtood by them under the tree.“ 

The Arabs give the ſame reception to eser 

and travellers Who come near their tents. Ser- 
voants waſh their feet. The women knead wunlea- 
vened bread, which ey bake upon the aſnes, 
and they are ſerved with roaſted ſneep, milk and 
honey, and the beſt of every thing they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of. The flight impoſitions levied hy the 
Scheiks through their territories, do not oppreſs 
their ſubjects. They enjoy their affection. 
The Arab oomes and ex poſes his affairs at their 
tribunal. They are not complicated, and the 
licht of natural reaſon, aided by the ſimple 
and clear lars of the Coran, ſuffice. to terminate 
them on the ſpot. Their judgments are al moſt 
always dictated by equity. Under this paternal 
government, man poſſeſſes all his liberty; and is 
no further alune had n een by the ties 
Vor. HI. b 231101 iger 
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of reſpect and gratitide.” He may ſpeak freely 
to him therefore, and cenfure or commend him 
| according to the circumſtances. I ſhall cite you 
a trat to prove how far the Arabs carry this 
fpirit of frankrrefss 
Elmanſor, the fecond Abafſid Calif, laid the 
foundation of Bagdad in 769. He made him- 
* felf famous by his victories, his power, and the 
Art by which he knew how to govern im- 
*<©menſe Rates. His affability was extreme: but 
„ ſo many good qualities were ſullied by un- 
« bounded avarice. Am Arab accoſted him one 
day, and ſaid td him, Health to the father 
of Jafar! Health to thee, replied 'Elmanſor. 
Thou art the deſcendant of the generous race 
„of Haſchem; grant me à ſmall part of the 
* treaſures thou art maſter of. It is not to me, 
it is to che Apoſtle of God thou ſhonldſt addreſs 
thy wiſhes —My Clothes are tatters; years 
have worn out my' ſtrength. Wet us ex- 
% change; take mine. He pulled his elothes 
« off on the ſpot, and gave them to him. The 
« Arab, perceiving that they were worn and 
4 pieced, fays to him, Prince, art thou nnn 
of this fentence of the ſon of Harima: 7 
rich auho covers oy with rags, is Fug ſubjea 
04 7g'death!”” 

It is with this bort of iberty that the Arabs 
| ſpeak to their Chiefs. Wholly devoted to their 
intereſts; on the leaſt fign of their will, they arm 
wo reputſe the oppreſſion of the Turks, who have 
never been able to reduce them. If victory declares 
in kheit favour, they remain in poſſeſſion of their 
- territories. If conquered, they abandon 2 
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and, carrying with them their wives, their chil- 
dren, and their flocks, they retire into the depth 
of the deſarts. There they wait to avail them- 
| ſelvesof the times of trouble and confuſion, when 
they return, full armed, to attack the enemy, 
and reſume their poſſeſſions. Were theſe Chiefs 
to unite their forces, and form a league againſt. 
the Turks, they would expel them without dif- 
ficulty, and make * themſelves ſovereigns of 
Egypt. The policy of the Beys prevents theſe 
alliances, by ſowing diſſentions amongſt them, by 

aiding the weak againſt the ſtrong, by confirming 
the authority of thoſe only who appear favoura- 
ble to their deſigns; and above all, by deſtroy- 
ing, by ſtratagem, or poiſon, the Emirs, whoſe 
power, talents, and ambition, they greatly fear. 
Theſe Arabs are the beſt people in the world. 
They are ignorant of the vices of poliſhed nati- 
ons. Incapable of concealment, they are ſtran - 
gers to trick and falſehood. Lofty and generous 
they openly repulſe an inſult with an armed 
hand, and never revenge themſelves by treache- 

ry. Hoſpitality amongſt them is ſacred. Their 
houſes and their tents are open to all travellers 
of every religion. They treat their gueſts with 
as much reſpect and affection as their own rela- 
tions. This honourable virtue is carried ſo far 
amongſt them, that if the enemy, whoſe death 
they have vowed, can ſubmit to come and take 

coffee with them, he has no longer any thing to 
fear for his life. This is the only circumſtance 
wherein they forget their reſentment, and re- 
nounce the pleaſure of revenge. The following 
5 WS: „ 
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fact, to which I was a witnefs, will give you me 


idea of their uprightnefs. An Arab Scheik has 


long paid an annual viſit to the French quarter, 


He takes ſuch goods as he wants of a merchant, 


without any other fecurity than his word. The 


following year he returns at the fame period with 
the price of his former purchaſe, and to buy new 


ſtuffs. One year he was prevented by ilineſs 


from attending at the uſuaf time, but he ſent his 


| ſon with the gold, and likewiſe to continue this 
commerce, a circumſtance which does equal ho- 


nour to the two nations. 

The third ſpecies of Arabs is comprehended 
under the general denomination of Bedaoui, mha- 
bitants of the deſart. Theſe paſtoral people oc- 
cupy thoſe burning ſolitudes, which 8 to 
the eaſt and weſt of Egypt. Separated into 
tribes, they do not cultivate the earth, and feed 
on barley, the fruit of the date-tree, the fleſh and 
milk of their herds. Theſe they conduct into the 
vallies, where they find paſturage and water. 
When every thing is exhauſted in one ſpot, they 
place their tents, their wives, and children, on 
camels, mount on horeſeback themſelves, and 
the whole tribe ſets off in ſearch of another habi- 


tation. Theſe ſovereigns of the deſarts, declared 


enemies of all the caravans, attack them where- 
ever they fall in with them, and compel them 
either to pay a tribute or to fight. If they meet 


with too ſharp a refiſtance, they retire without 


apprehending the purſuit of their enemies. If 
they couquer, they ſtrip every body, and divide 


the booty ; but they never kill any one unlefs 
to 


ON n r og 
to avenge the blood of their, companions... The 
traveller who puts himſelf under their protection 
has nothing to fear either for his life or his rich- 
es, for their word is ſacred. I have never read 
in hiſtory, | I have never heard upon the ſpot, 

that an Arab ever violated. his plighted faith. 

This is a trait which characterizes at once, and 
ſeparates this from all other nations on the earth. 
Their eagerneſs for plunder has not made them 
renounce the laws of hoſpitality. This virtue is 
not leſs. honoured: amongſt them than. amongſt 
the Arab cultivators. Mr. de St. Germain, after 
his misfortunes in paſſing the iſthmus of Sues, 
arriving at the tent of a Bedouin, almoſt, dead, 
owed his life to the generous attention of his hoſt, 
who conducted him to Grand Cairo as ſoon. as 

his health was reſtored: Mr. Pages, flying acroſs - 
the ſands of Deſart Arabia, with ſeven. Arabs, 
loſt his water and his proviſions. Falling from 
his camel, he was on the point of being facrificed 
to the reſentment of a tribe which had been. in- 
ſulted. One of his companions: diſmounted. at 
the hazard of his life, made the [Frenchman 
mount behind him, and carried him off toa place 
of fafety. On the journey, the Arabs, who. had 
only a ſmall barley cake for their daily nouriſh- 
ment, divided it into eight ſhares, of which they 

always gave a double portion to the ſtranger. 
Their exceſſive love of liberty makes them 
prefer theſe frightful defarts, where they live in- 
dependent, to the rich plains of Egypt, which 
would enſlave them. That Government has 
more than once offered them lands, which they 
| have 


have refuſed rather than ſubmit to be governed 
by deſpots. This ſpirit of independence; ſo well 
painted in the ſcriptures, they have inviolably 
preſerved from Iſmael, their anceſtor, 'Herodotus, 
the moſt ancient hiſtorian; thus repreſerits them: 
Cambyſes Cx , deſirous of leading an army in- 
to Egypt, ſent Ambaſſadors to the King of the 
* Arabs to demand a ſafe paſſage of him. He 
obtained his demand, and the two nations pledg- 
ed thetr mutual faith. The Arabs, of all peo- 
ple, preſerve their oaths with the moſt fideli - 
ty. The following is their method of conclud- 
ing treaties. One of them, ſtanding up be- 
*tween the contracting parties, cuts the palm of 
*« his hand with a ſharp ſtone; he then takes 
* the border of their robes, tinges them with 
« blood, and rubs ſeven ſtones with it, which he 
places in the midſt of them, invoking Bacchus 
; «and Urania. If he who has ſolicited the alli» 
* ance be a ſtranger, he becomes after this cere- 
** mony their ſacred gueſt, and if a native of the 
** country, he is looked upon as a citizen of the 
tribe with whom the treaty is formed. This 
Sh compact is inviolable for ever.“ Theſe cere- 
monies are nolonger obſerved amongſt the Arabs, 
On occaſion of treaties, they content themſelves 
with mutually ſqueezing the hand, and ſwearing 
by the head, that they will faithfully obſerve the | 
conditions agreed ae and they are never per- 
jured. 

Diodorus Siculus, who wrote ſeveral ages after 
Herodotus, paints them in the lame colours, [ 


(4) Heroditus Thalia, | 
| ſhall 
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as it is perhaps the only hiſtorical portrait which, 
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„„  * 


„ ſolitude, They, ghewh do not ke Jp u 


« abode. places abounding in rivers and in — 


« tains, leſt that allurement alone ſhould. draw 
enemies into their neighbourhood. .; Their. law. 
« or. their. cuſtom forbjds them to ſow corn, 10 
« plant fruit · trees, io make uſe of wine, or to. 
„ inhabit houſes, He Who ſhould violate-theſe. 
„ uſages would be puniſhed infallibly with 


death, becauſe they are perſuaded that who-. 


« eyer 18 capable of ſubjecting himſelf to ſuch 
" conveniencies, would ſoon ſubmit to maſters 
« in order to preſerve them. Some lead their. 
« camels to graze, ſome their ſheep. . The lat». 
« ter are the wealthieſt; for beſides the advan- 
tages they derive from their flocks, they go to- 
« ſell in the ſea- ports, frankincenſe, myrrh, 
and other precious aromatics, which they 
have received in exchange from the inhabi- 
e tants of Arabia Felix. Extremely jealous of 
1 their liberty, at the news of the approach 
* of an army they take refuge in the depth of 
te the deſarts, the extent of which ſerves them 
as a rampart. The enemy, in fact, perceiv- 
ing no water, could not dare to traverſe them, 
** whilſt the Arabs being furniſhed with it by 
Fe means of veſſels concealed in the earth, with 


(1) Diodorus Siculus lib. 19. 1 
which 
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«© which' they are acquainted, are in no damger 
4 f this wart. The whole ſoil bein 5 
„ec of clayey and ſoft earth, they find means 
«tg dig deep and vaſt” ciſterns, of à ſquare 
form egch ſide of which is the length'of an 
* acre. Having filled them with fain- water, 
i they cloſe up the entrance, which they male 
uniform with the neighbouring ground, leav- 
ing ſome imperceptible token, known only to 
* themfelyes. They accuſtom their flocks to 
er drink only once 10 three days Cm, ſo that 
Heil they are obliged to fly 'acrofs' theſe 
bee ſands, they may be habituated to ſup- 
port thirſt. As for themſelves, they live on 
« fleſh and milk, and common and ordinary 
«fruits. They have in their fields the tree 
* which bears pepper Cu, and a great deal of 
e wild honey, which they drink with water. 
4 There are other Arabs who cultivate the earth, 
«They are tributary like the Syrians, and re- 
_* ſemble them in other reſpects, except that 
they do not dwell in houſes. Suck are pretty - 
* nearly the manners of this people. | 
This picture, drawn by the hand of an entigh- 
tened hiſtorian, is of a very ſtriking accuracy. 
We difeover it in the Bedouins of our days. 
May I be permitted to extract from the fame 
author a paſſage which wonderfully paints at 


(m) The Abyſiniaris, who ſet out from Girge to their own | 
country, having a deſart of ſeven days journey ta paſs, accuſ- 
tom their camels to perform it without drinking. 
(n) 1 imagine Diodorus was deceived here, and 1 the pep- 
per was — into Arabia 90 thips from India. 
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once their uprightneſß of character, and the rrea- 
chery of the Greeks: * The Nabathean Arabs. 
had quitted their deſarts, to repair to a place 
of commerce, where a celebrated fair was 
« held. Before their departure they had depo- 
« ſited in the caverns of a mountain, their wives, 
« their children, and their riches. This rock, 
« ſituated at two days journey from every ha- 
« bitation, and protected both by its poſition, 5 
© and by the burning ſolitudes, PEAS to them 
« out of the reach of the enemy; but the Greeks, 
e thirſting after gold, avaifed 1 of chis 
% moment to attack it. Athenæus, one of the 
e captains of Antigonus, ſet out from Idumea 
* with a body of light armed troops, matched 
* ninety-one leagues in three days and nights, 
« and reached the aſylum of the Nabatheans. 
He entered it by force, flew a part of the 
+ wretches fhut up in it, made a great many 
* priſoners, carried off the frankincenſe, the 
* myrrh, and four hundred talents of ſilver wich 
** were depoſited there. He only remained 
* there three hours, and fled acroſs thedefart with 
« his booty. When he had got ten leagues from 
* the rock, the heat and fatigue obliged him to 
* repoſe. A camp was haftily prepared. The 
| "wn worn down with laſſitude, and ima- 
* gining they had nothing to fear, reſigned them- 
« ſelves to fleep. But the Nabatheans had been 
„ apprized by meſfengers of the invaſion of the 
* Greeks. Setting off immediately they repair- 
ed to their habitation. The blood of their old 
** men; the lamentations of the wounded, filled 
« them 
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them with horror. They flew. to. yengeance; 
« and in a few hours came up with their ene- 
* mies. Some of the priſoners, taking advan- 
* tage of the negligence of the Greeks, broke 
their chains, and gave information of the ſtate 
« they were then in. On this intelligence, the 
„ Arabs attacked the camp on all ſides, and en- 
e tered under cover of the darkneſs. They put 
*« to death the ſoldiers that were aſleep, and 
«© pjerced with their darts thoſe who were riſing 
* to take arms. The maſſacre. was general. 
Fifty horſemen only eſcaped, and they were 
« moſtly wounded. The Nabatheans, having 
„ recovered their priſoners and their treaſure, 
** conveyed them back to their habitation. - After 
giving this leſſon to the Greeks, they wrote to 
„ Antigonus, to complain of Athenæus, and to 
«« juſtify their conduct. That prince diſavowed 
the expedition of his general, declared that he 
had undertaken it without his participation, 
<« and that their defence was ſtrictly. juſt. - He 
made uſe of this diſſimulation io put them off 
their guard, by removing every cauſe of mii- 
i truſt, boping to avail himſelf of ſome favour- 
able moment to revenge the defeat of his 
« troops ; but the Arabs reckoning little on the 
good faith of the Greeks, kept upon their 
guard, and placed centinels on elevated ſitua- 
tions to give notice of the appearance of an 
enemy. They ſoon diſcovered the wiſdom of 
this precaution. After ſome months had elapſ- 
* ed, Antigonus ſent eight thouſand picked men 
15 againſt them, commanded by his ſon Deme- 
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in order to ſurprize them. The Nabatheans, 


<«« apprized by their ſpies, withdrew their flocks 
towards the extremity of the deſart, and for- 
e tified themſelves in the mountain. Demetrius 


« found it guarded by a body of brave youth, 


« who made a vigorous reſiſtance. After mak 
ing a fruitleſs attack on it with all his forces, | 
« he retreated and pretended to take flight. The 


«© next day be renewed the attack-with-no greater, 
« ſucceſs. Then an Arab cried to him with a 


loud voice: King Demetrius, what can induee 


« you to make war againſt! a people who! dwell 


a in a deſart, without water, wine, -and;provis 
.*« fjons; in a word, deſtitute of eyery thing 
which forms the object of your cupidity and 


your quarrels? The horror of ſlavery has con- 


« ducted us into this ſolitude, deprived of all th 


good things ſo greedily ſought after by men. 


Ibis it is which has reduced us to ſuch a ſoli- 

** tary and ſavage life as diſables us from doing 
** you any injury. We ſupplicate you there - 
** fore, and the King your father, to leave us in 


** repoſe. We will even make you preſents to 


engage you to withdraw your army, and to 


receive the Nabatheans amongſt the number 


© of your friends. If theſe reaſons cannot pre- 


** vail upon you, neceſſity will oblige you to 


** quit a deſart, where you will ſoon want water 

** and proviſions. Never will you ſubject us to 

other cuſtoms. What do you hope for then 
*© from this expedition? It will terminate at the 


if worſt by 3 off from us ſome ſlaves, 
* who 


— 
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© who will only ferve your againſt their inclina- 
« tion, and whom you will not be able to bend 
to your manners, and your uſages. Struck 
with this diſcourfſe, Demetrius made Peace 
«with the Nabatheauns . 
Such, Sir, were the Arabs beige and after 
Alexander; ſuch are they in our days. The 
love of independance ftill glows in their 
hearts. Their averſion for all foreign domini- 
on, makes them prefer the horror of theſe de- 
farts to the moſt advantagous eſtabliſhments. 
Liberty has ſo tnany charms for them, that ſup- 
ported by her they boldly brave hunger, thirſt, 
and the conſuming ardour of the ſun. Humbled 
ſometimes, but never ſubjected, they have bid 
defiance to all the powers of the earth, and have 
repulſed thoſe chains which have alternately been 
borne: by the other. nations. The Romans, thoſe 
maſters of the world, loſt whole armies which - 
they fent to the conqueſt of this country. The 
Egyptians, the Perſians, the Ottomans, have 
never been able to reduce them. This lofty 
people alone, therefore, have preſerved that ele- 
vation of character, that generoſity, that in- 
violabtc fidelity which do honour to humanity. 
Freachery and perjury are unknown amongſt 
them. Ignorant, without deſpiſing the ſciences, 
à ſound reaſon, a rectitude of underſtanding, 
an elevated mind, diſtinguiſn them from all the 
Orientals. Before ſtrangers, as in the preſence 
of their princes, they invariably maintain the 
dignity of man, and never deſcend to low flat- 
teries. ns without moroſeneſs, witty without 
| often- 
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oſtentation, frank without imprudence, they 
are well acquainted with the charms of a convers 
ſation intermixed with gaity and wiſdom. Friend - 
ſnip is ſacred amongſt them, and friends are 
brothers. Nor are they ſtratigers to delicacy of 
ſentiment. Their poems afford a deſcription of 
that burning love which they reſpire with the 
ardour of the ſun, and not unfrequently of that 
gallantry, which ſeems peculiar to poliſhed na- 
tions. Such, Sir, are theſe Arabs whom the 
powerful genius of one man knew how to unite 
in overthrowing the neighbouring thrones, in 
conquering kingdoms, and giving laus to two 
thirds of the habitable globe. They have loft 
their conqueſts, but they have retained their 
character, their religion, and their manners. 
Could another Mahomet be found in the eaſt 

capable of collecting their different tribes under 
one banner, he might once more ſubject Aſia 
and Africa to their dominion. It is amongſt the 
Arabs the philoſopher ſhould go to ſtudy pri- 
mitive man, and not amongſt nations, whoſe 
minds and hearts, and affections, are corrupted 
by deſpotiſm and ſervitude. 5 
After the Coptis and the Arabs, the Mograbi- 
ans, or Weſtern Mahometans, are the moſt 
numerous inhabitants of Egypt. Some dedicate 
themſelves to commerce, others ſerve in the 
armies. Their nation muft not be judged from 
the ſpecimen of thoſe individuals we ſee at 
Grand Cairo. Such as embrace the military line 
are almoſt all adventurers, guilty of great 
0 . | _ crimes, 
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criines; ard whom the dread: of juſtice 155 
| baniſhed from! their country. Theſe mercenary 
ſoldiers, lawlefs, and without faith; abandon 
themſelves to every exceſs, and invariably fel] 
themſelves to the oy who promiſes toms the 
higheſt pay. | 

The real Turks are : by ne no means numerous in 
this country. The corps of Janizaries and of 
Arabs are compoſed of them. They abuſe their 
power, to pillage the Egyptians, and ſtrangers, 
and employ every method to amaſs great wealth. 
Sometimes they make themſelves formidable to 
the Pacha and the Beys, and ſell their ſuffrages 
for gold. Theſe troops, as well as the Mograbi- 
ans, have no diſcipline, and are totally ignorant 
of the uſe of artillery. It would be im flible 
for them to reſiſt European tactics. 

The Chriſtians of Syria, the Greeks, and the 
Jews, devote themſelves wholly to. commerce, 
to the exchange, and to the arts. The ſubtlety 
of. their underſtanding has rendered them alter- 
nately Directors of the Cuſtom-Houſes, and 
Intendants of the revenues of Egypt. There is 
no depending on their integrity. One ſhould be 
always on one's guard againſt their artifices. 
When they get into credit, they make uſe of 
every ſtratagem to oppreſs the European mer- 
chant, to ſtir up injuries againſt him, and to put 
ſhakles on his trade. The principal part of 
them are goldſmiths, and work in gold, ſilver, 
and precious ſtones, with a tolerable degree of 


perfection. Their works in fillagree merit 
the approbation of connoiſſeurs. Several of 
them have n manufactures of light 


ſtuffz, 


EN nr. 
ſtuffs, which they fabricate with Bengal cot- 
ton, and Syrian ſilk. The natives purchaſe 
it for their uſe. Theſe ſtuffs, though well 


woven, are but of an indifferent dye. Their 
colours have neither the brilliancy nor the dura- 


tion of thoſe of India. This is entirely owing 


to the ignorance of the artiſts, for Egypt pro- 
duces excellent indigo carthamum ; and various 


ſubſtances for colours. It is the ſame with their 
linens. The Egyptians flax, heretofore ſo cele- 


brated, has loſt nothing of its quality. It is 
long, ſoft, and ſilky, and would make ſumptu- 
ous linen; but from the fault of the ſpinners, 
who know not how. to employ i it, coarſe linens 
only are manufactured from it. 

All theſe inhabitants, Sir, of different man- 
ners, nations and religions, amount to near four 
millions. They are governed by eight thouſand 
Mamalukes. If you are ſurprized that ſo ſmall 
a number of foreigners can keep this vaſt herd 
under the yoke, you will ceaſe your aſtoniſh- 
ment on being informed, that in the time of Au- 
guſtus, three cohorts were ſufficient to guard 
the Thebais. Strabo, an ocular witneſs, and 


one of the wiſeſt hiſtorians of antiquit Y, relates | 


the following intereſting facts. 

The Egyptian nation is extremely nume- 
rous, but it is by no means warlike, nor 
* are the neighbouring people more ſo. Cor- 


2 „ nelius Gallus, the firſt Roman governor ſent 


into Egypt, marched againſt the inhabitants of 
Hieropolis Co), who had revolted, and made 


ee. This city is totally deſtroyed. Its ruins are buried un- 
der the ſands of the Iſthmus of Suez, 
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. * them return to their duty with a ſmall 


of ſoldiers: The rigour of the impoſitions 
* having cauſed a general revolt in the Thebaig, 


* he appeared, and the rebellion was immedi- 


* ately calmed. Afterhim, Petronius, at the head 


_ * of ſome cohorts, ftopped the. impetugſity of 
* many thoufand Alexandrians who had attack- 
* ed him, and left a great number of them 
* dead on the field of battle, Elius Gallus, 
having entered Arabia with a part of the 
troops which guarded Egypt, proved by his 


«© victories how unwarlike theſe people are, 
* and would have canquered Yemen but for the 
< treachery of Syllæus. The Ethjopians, tak- 


ing advantage of his abfence, made an irrup- 
tion into the Thebais, overturned the ſtatues 


* of Cæſar, carried off a rich booty, and led away 


priſoners the feeble garriſons of Phil and 
«« Elephantinos. Patronius purſued them with 


* ten thouſand infantry and eight thouſand 


* horſe; and though their army was compoſed 


* of thirty thouſand ſoldiers, he forced it to 
* retire to Pſelcha, a city of Ethiopia. Unable 
** to obtain by his ambaſſadors the reſtitution 
* of the captives, he penetrated into the coun - 


* try and gave them battle. Theſe troops, 


% badly armed and without diſciplie, could not 
* ſtand againſt the valour of the Romans. 
Some fled into the deſarts, others took ſhelter 


within the walls of the capital, and the greateſt 


* number eſcaped by ſwimming to an ifland in 
* the river. Amongſt the latter were ſeveral 


«* generals of Candace, a warlike woman, then 


be : Queen of Ethiopia. Petronius croſſed the 

te Nile in boats, made them all priſoners, and 

« ſent them to the city of Alexandria. He 

n then laid ſiege to Pſelcha and took it. A part 
« of the inhabitants periſhed in this attack. Af- 
« ter this conqueſt he marched towards Prem- 
nin, a town fortified by nature, and to arrive 
d at it, croſſed theſe vaſt ſandy deſatts, where 
« the army of Cambyſes was ſuffocated by the 
©« winds (p. Having carried it by ſtorm, he 
went to lay ſiege to Napata, where was the 
e palace of Candace with her ſon. The queen 
&« ſhut up in a neighbouring fortreſs, ſent an- 
« baſſadors to the Roman general to treat 'of 
peace, and to offer reſtitution of the cap- 


tives, and the ſtatues carried off. Without _ 


« hearkening to theſe propoſitions, he attacked 
the place and became maſter of it, but the 
** young prince ſaved himſelf by flight. Ima- 
* gining that it would be difficult to penetrate 
any farther, he returned by the ſame route, 
carrying back with him vaſt riches. He left 
** fourhundred men in garriſon at Premnin with 
** proviſions and ammunition for two years, and 
«returned into Egypt.“ | 
his paſſage, Sir, compleatly expoſes the 
weakneſs of the Egyptians arid Ethiopians in the 
time of the Romans. They have not fince 
changed. A long flavery has ferved to extin- 
guiſh the little energy they then diſplayed. . 
Their ignorance in the profeſſion of arms ſtill 


(p) This paſſage confirms what I have told you of this diſ- 
ſter, on the credit of Herodotus. 
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ſurpaſſes their cowardice. During thofe calami- 

tous days when war ranged in Grand Cairo, we 
heard the fix pieces of cannon belonging to the 
caſtle fire againſt the town. We obſerved that it 
took the artillery men half an hour to charge 
them, for there was, that interval between every 
volley. Judge, Sir, if ſuch troops could ſtand 
an inſtant againſt a few European regiments. 
Any warlike nation which ſhould attack 
Egypt, would take it without an obſtacle ; ſhe 


might alſo eaſily conquer Ethiopia, get poſſeſſi- 


on of the gold of thoſe countries ; and miſtreſs 
of the waters of the Nile, divert them at plea- 
ſure throughout Egypt, and preſerve | an 
inexhauſtible abundance." 0 


1 ; 


1 have the honour tobe; &e. 


LETTER IVI. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MARRIAGE AMONG THE 

„ :  ROYSTILANS. acer 

Dignified with the title of ſacrament, marriage among 
the Chriftians indiſſolubie. The Legiſlator of Aras 
bia, copying the authority of the patriarchs, and in- 
fluenced by the force of cuſtom, has permitted repu- 
diation, but at the ſame time endeavoured to reſtrain 
the caprice of the men. The nuptial ceremonges 
prattiſed by the Mahometans and Coptis. 


80 Gtand Calis. 


5 AvonesT Chriſtians, Sir, marriage, raiſ- 
ed to the dignity of a ſacrament, becomes an in- 
. diſſoluble engagement. The laws in certain 
caſes ſuſpend its effect, but they never totally 
deftroy it. 8 holds good only amongſt: Ca- 
tholicks). It behoves the contracting parties, 
therefore, to be perfectly acquainted with each 
other, that their inclinatiofis may be free, ſince 
their happineſs and that of their children depend 
on that knowledge and that freedom. The Ori- 
ental manners, ſo different from thoſe of Europe, 
have compelled their legiſlators not to make an in- 
violable contract of that act. Amongſt theſe 
people, the two ſexes live ſeparate, and do not 
| + oy converſe 
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converſe together. Hew can the young marf 
and the virgin who have never beheld each other 
vow eternal love and inviolable fidelity? Such 
an oath, by expoſing them to perjury, would 
prove the ſource of the greateſt diſorder. Maho- 
met, who knew men well, and who was autho- 
Tized by the example of Abraham, and the other 
patriarchs, has permitted repudiation. After 
endeavouring to prevent it by preſcribing to the 
married perſons thoſe attentions, that tenderneſs | 
which ought to conſtitute the delight of their 
lives, he has ſaid, Such as all ſball have ſworn 10 
have no further commer: e with their wives, ſball be 
allowed a delay of four months (; if during that 
time they ſhould return to themſelves, the Lord i Is iu- 
dulgent and merciful. . 8 
F the divorce be firmly reſolved, God fees, and 

| knows every thing. 

This precept, Sir, authorizes repudiation, but 
it leaves God to judge of the legitimacy of the 
action. In the remainder of that chapter, which 
is the ſummary of all the laws of the Mahome- _ 
tans, the Legiſlator ſtrives to fix ſome limits to 
the capriciouſneſs of man. A Mahometan cannot 
eſpouſe a woman without aſſigning her a dowry 
in proportion to his ability. If he wiſhes to ſe- 
parate from her, he ſends for the Judge, and de- 
claresin his preſence that he repudiates her, and, 
at the expiration of his four months grace, he 


07 Saad When a 3 has a an oath to have no fur- 
£ (ther commerce with his wife, he has four months delay, dur- 
„ing which he may reconcile himſelf with her. If he lets that 
ee time elapſe, he is obliged to repudiate her, ſhe becomes free, 
sand may contract new engagements.” Gree chad ®  — 


beſtows 
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beſtows on her the portion ſtipulated i in the con- 
tract of marriage, and whatever effects he has 
received from her. If they have any children, 
the huſband retains the boys, the wife takes 
away the girls. From that moment they are 
| tree to contract freſh engagements. The women 
are not, as it is believed in Europe, ſubject to a 
perpetual ſlavery. When they have ſerious cauſes 
for ſeparation they implore the protection of the 
laws, and break their chains. But in this caſe, 
they loſe their dowry, and the wealth they may 
have brought into their huſband's family; but 
they regain their liberty. 

Sometimes a Mahometan vows, vithout juſt 
cauſe, that he will have no further commerce 
with his wife. Should he repent, he may be re- 
conciled to her, without the intervention of the 
Cadi. The Legiſlator has fixed a period for this 
caprice, in the following verſe: He who ſball re- 
pudiate his wife three 1imes, ſhall not be allowed 10 
take ber back, until ſhe ſball have lain with another 


huſband, who ſball have repudiated her. They ſhall 


_ then be permitied to re-unite, if they believethemſelves 
capable of obſerving the commandments of God D. 
The guilty huſband who finds himſelf thus cir- 
cumſtanced, and who dreads that ſeparation, the 
ſentence of which he has himſelf raſhly pro- 
nounced, endeavours to evade the precept. He 
. ſeeks for a friend on whoſe diſcretion he thinks 
he can depend, ſhuts him up with his wife, in the 
preſence of witneſſes, and waits at the door the 
event of this ſingular ſcene. The proof is deli- 
cate, and does not always ſucceed according to 


(r) Coran, chap. 7. 
25 e gw» his 
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his wiſhes. If the officious friend, on coming 
out, ſays, Behold my wife, and I repudiate her, the 
firſt huſband has the right to take her back ; but 
if, forgetful of his friendſhip in the arms of love, 
he declares that he acknowledges her for his wife, 
he carries her off without any oppoſition. Such 
are the laws by which Mahomet has ſtrove to ſe- 
cure the peace and happineſs of marriages. He 
has made that ſtate a ſtate of ſociety, the mutual 
attentions of which, and the birth of children, 
muſt inceſſantly bind them more cloſely to each 
other, Parties once contracted, do not often 
avail themſelves of the liberty he gives. them, 
Divorces are much leſs frequent amongſt them 
than is generally believed. Many of them are 


_ contented even with one wife, and do not profit 
dy the privilege the law allows them of having 


four at a time. This moderation muſt be attri- 


buted to the ſeparation of the ſexes, to their 
mode of private life, to the charms of which they 


are highly ſenſible, and, above all, to that tender- 
neſs which attaches them both to their children, 
who, brought up in the paternal manſion, be- 


come at once the ſupport and conſolation of the ä 


authors of their being. 

The female relations of a young man are the 
perſons who take upon them his eſtabliſhment. 
They have had the opportunity of ſeeing naked 
at the baths the principal part of the young wo- 
men of the city. They paint to him the portrait 
of them after life. When his choice is fixed, 


they propoſe the alliance to the father of the 
young woman, the dowry is ſpecified, and if 


he 


, NM R AT 


hs: rees to it, they make him preſents. As ſoon 
as the parties are agreed, the female relations, — 
the friends and acquaintances of the young vir- - 
gin, conduct her to the bath. They. ſtrip her 
with great ſolemnity. She is bathed, ſhampoed, 
and perfumed. They tinge the nails of their 
toes and fingers of a gold colour, by means of the 
henne, They black her eye-laſhes with cobel. 
They mix precious eſſences in her hair, and 
awaſh her whole body with roſe-water. The wo- 
men, naked, without any other ornament than 
the flowing locks of their beautiful long hair, 
lead the young novice round the apartment, and 
initiate her in the myſteries of Hymen. They 
_ appeaſe the alarms of her timid heart, by telling 
her of the pleaſures ſhe is going to enjoy, aud by 
celebrating the beauty and riches of her young 
ſpouſe. The remainder. of the day is ſpent in 
entertainments, in dances, and ſongs, ſuitable to 
the occaſion. The next day, the ſame perſons 
repair to the houſe of the betrothed girl, and 
tear her, as if by violence, from the arms of her 
diſconſolate mother. They conduct her in tri- 
umph to the huſband's houſe. The proceſſion 
uſually commences in the evening, which is pre- 
ceded by hired dancers, with their feet faſtened 
on long ſticks, and balance-poles in their hands. 
A number of ſlaves diſplay to the ſight of the peo- 
ple the effects, the furniture, the trinkets, deſtin- 
ed for the uſe of the bride. Troops of dancing 
girls advance, keeping time to the ſound of in- 
ſtruments. Next to them, matrons, richly clad, 
maren gravel y in the proceſſion. Then appears 
the 


J TT B08 
the young victim under a magnificent canopy, | 
borne by four ſlaves. She is ſupported by her 

mother and her ſiſters. A veil of gold, enriched 
with pearls and diamonds, covers her entirely, 

A long train of flambeaux lights the whole, and 
from time to time choruſſes of Alm ſing couplets 
in praiſe of the new-married pair. I have ſeen 
the pomp I am now deſcribing paſs twenty times 
through the ſtreets of Cairo. They always take 


the longeſt road, for they are very proud of 


ſhewing to the people all the magnificence they 
are capable of diſplaying on ſuch occaſions. 

When they arrive at the huſband's houſe, the 
women mount to the firſt ſtory; from whence 
they perceive through the blinds of a gallery, 
every thing that paſſes below. The inen, aſſem- 
bled in the ſaloon, do not mix with them. They 
paſs a part of the night in banqueting, drinking 
coffee and ſherbet, and in liſtening to muſic. 
The dancing girls deſcend amongſt them, take 
off their veils, and diſplay their wonderful activi- 
ty and ſkill. They play mute ſcenes to the ſound 
of the tabor, the cymbals, and the caſtanets, in 
which they repreſent the combats of Hymen, the 
reſiſtance of the young bride, and the ſtratagems 
of love to gain the point, Nothing ean equal the 
- voluptuouſneſs of their motions, and the licen- 
tiouſneſs of their poſtures. There is no occaſion 
for words to underſtand their pantomimes. Every 
thing is painted by them in fo natural a manner, 
that it is impoſſible to miſtake them. I have 
aſſiſted ſeveral times at theſe repreſentations, and. 
never without being ſurprized how a people, 
wha 
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who preſerve in public ſo much reſpect for the 
women, can be ſo paſſionately fond of theſe laſci - 
vious dances. When they are finiſned, a chorus 
of Almẽ ſing the epithalamium, ſo celebrated 
amongſt the Geeks, extolling the incitements of 
the young bride, more beautiful than the moon, 
freſher than the roſe, more odoriferous than the 
jeſſamine, and the felicity of the mortal who is 
about to enjoy ſo many charms. During the'ce- 
remony, ſhe paſſes frequently before her huſ- 
band, always in new dreſſes, to diſplay her grace- 
fulneſs and riches. When the aſſembly are at 
length retired, the huſband enters into the nup- 
tial chamber, the veil is taken off, and he ſees his 
wife for the firſt time. When ſhe is a girl, the 
tokens of her virginity muſt appear, otherwiſe he 
has a right to ſend her back the next day to her 
parents ; and this 1s the greateſt diſhonour that 
can happen to a family. Accordingly there is 
no country upon earth where young girls are 
watched with more care, nor where one is more 
certain of marrying a virgin. 

Such are the marriage laws and ceremonies. 
amongſt the Egyptians. The poor, as well as the 


rich, obſerve them ſcrupulouſly. The daughter 


of the mechanic is conducted in the ſame man- 
ner to her huſband. All the difference conſiſts 
in the ſpectacle that ſurrounds her. Inſtead of 
flambeaux, the proceſſion takes place by the light 
of pinewood carried in iron chafing-diſhes, on 
the end of long poles. Inſtead of dancing girls, 
and muſicians ſhe is preceded by tabors and hired 
men- dancers. The daughter of the poor man, 


in 
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are alſo in uſe amongſt theſe ſchiſmatic Chriſti- 


infinite value. It is in this point alſo that thoſe 


and the Perſians, metamorphoſed into French 
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in ſhort, who can have neither canopy, nor reti- 


nue, borrows a veil, marches to the ſound of 
cymbals, or pieces of metal agitated 1 in cadence 
"wy a ſet of low fellows. | 

The Coptis obſerve nearly the ſame ceremo- 


nies; but they have the cuſtom of betrothing 


young girls at ſix of feven years old. A ring 
which they put upon the finger is the ſymbol of 
this alliance. They frequently obtain from their 
relations the permiſſion to bring them up at their 
houſes, until they are marriageable. Repudia- 
tion, the baths, the pompous eſcort of the bride, 


aus, only they are allowed but one wife at a 
time. You will find, Sir, in the Arabian Tales, 
deſcriptions which reſemble very much that 1 
have been giving you, becauſe the author of that 
agreeable work, being perfectly well acquainted 
with the manners and uſages of his country, has 
_ deſcribed them like a ſkilful painter. Thoſe 
faithful pictures it is which-render his book of 


romance writers err, who, never having travelled- 
in the eaſt, give us, under the name of Orie- 
ental Tales, the fooliſh dreams of their own ima- 
gination. You there ſee the Turks, the Arabs, 


and Engliſhmen, and the moft groteſque por- 
traits inſtead of nature. 


1 haye the honour to be, &c. 
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THE REVOLUTIONS: IN THE COMMERCE OF EGYPT, 
FROM THE MOST REMOTE ANTIQUITY TO . 
PRESENT TIME. 


State of the Egyptian commerce under the Peru 
the Ferſians, and the Ptolemies, who created a pow- 
erful marine ; and under the Romans, who guided 
by the Egyptians, penetrated as far as Bengal. 
Declenfion of this extenſive commerce under ihe 
Princes of the lower empire. Almeſt annihilated 
during the government of the Arabs. Re-eftabliſbed 

by the Venetians, wbo opened lo themſelves the 
ports of Egypt. The Portugueſe deprive them of 
this trade; in conſequence of which the Vene- 
tians loſe both their marine and their diſtant pro- 


winces. Actual Aate of the preſent commerc 7 7 
Ibis country. 


To Mr. "i M, | 
Grand Cairo. 
Tut E . Tai Sir, preſent you | 
with ſome particular details on the traffic of the 
principal towns in Egypt. Theſe ſcattered no- 
tions would be inſufficient in an age when every 
Court of Europe looks on commerce as an inex- 
hauſtible ſource of riches and of power. I ſhall 
attempt to trace out to you a rapid picture of 
the revolutions it has undergone, from the moſt 
remote antiquity to the preſent day. However 
difficult the undertaking, its eventual utility to 
my country 3 me to proceed. 


The 
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The Egyptian Pharoahs were acquainted with 
the advantages of trade. The numerous canals 
they formed had a double object, that of diffuſ- 


ing fertility with the waters of the Nile, and of 


tranſporting with facility the produce of the 
country from one end of the empire to the other. 


The fairs they eſtabliſhed in the Delta and the 


Thebais united the inhabitants of the moſt diſtant 
provinces. Each man brought with him the 


fruit of his jnduſtry, and the whole nation, by 
means of mutual exchange enjoyed the inven- 
- tions of the arts, and productions of all the 


kingdom. The charms of theſe water-voyages, 
the cool air they breathed in them, the beauty 
of the banks of the river, the neceſſity of navi- 


gating during the innundation, rendered the 
Egyptians mariners; and one may be led to” 
think, that the firſt veſſels on which men dared 


to truſt themſelves to the inconſtancy -of the 


waves, were built in Egypt. Pleaſure, intereſt, - 
and religion, thoſe powerful ſprings of human 


action, induced them to travel from one temple 
to another. Throughout the country there was 
nothing but feſtivals, illuminations, and aſſem- 
blies, wherein the merchant as well as the rich 


man found his private advantage. The Egyp- 


tians muſt be regarded as one of the moſt anci- 
ent nations of navigators. They made voyages 
on the Red Sea long before the famous expedition 
of the Argoauts. Danaus (s) carried into 
Greece, then in a ſtate of barbariſm, the art of 


Pp $ ) Herodotus, 
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navigation and of commerce. His brother, Se- 


ſoſtris, ſoon after ſet out with two armies, one 


by land, the other by ſea, to conquer Aſia. 
| Whilſt he reduced the interior kingdoms, a 
fleet of four hundred ſail took poſſeſſion of the 
ports of the Arabic Gulph, failed through the 
ſtraits of Bab Elmandel (t), and penetrated into 
the Indian Ocean, which had never beheld veſ- 


ſels of ſuch a ſize. It is from this æra that we 


muſt date the commerce of Egypt with Aſia, 


which has never been interrupted ſince that re- 
mote period. | 

Sefoftris founded ſeveral colonies in the courſe 
of his conqueſts; one of them fortified itſelf 
on the coaſt of Phoenicia, Tyre erected her 
_ ramparts, cut down the cedars of Libanon, to 


build veſſels, and prepared to diſpute the glory 


of navigation with the mother country. She 
ſent her ſhips as far as the pillars of Hercules, 
and ſpread the arts every where with her com- 
merce (u). The Egyptians on their ide, 
mounting the Boſphorus, entered the Black ſea, 


exchanging with 25 brethren (x) ſettled in 


( 7 Bab Elmandel Uralte the Gates of 2 Hondierchieſm, 
becauſe it was by this ftreight that Egypt bas at all times re- 
_ ceived the cottons, of which their baxdlerchiefs” are and 
. are ſtill called Mandel. + 

(u) Clement, of Alexandria, ſays, ** Phcenicians W 
letters from Egypt, and tranſmitted them to the. Greeks.” 

He adds in another place, Cadmus, the Phoenician, carried 


them into Greece, on which account Herodotus gives the 


% name of Phcenician to the Greek characters.“ 


* 
0 


(x) Herodotus aſſerts that Seſoſtris alſo left a colony in Col- 


chis, and that the * Egyptians traded with them 
Colchis 


1 BE ERLT: 
Colchis, the productions of their country with 
thoſe of the Northerns; . whilſt the fleets of the 
Red Sea went in ſearch of the peatls, the dia- 
monds, the perfumes, and the precious ſtuffs of 
the eaſtern world. 

Commercial Egypt ſoon attained a high degree 
of power. She raiſed in every part thoſe c- 
Toffal ſtatues, thoſe temples, thoſe"obeliſks, which 
cannot be cotiteniplated without adtiiiration. 
The colleges of prieſts cotrtinually applied to the 
ſtudy of the -heavehs, taught navigators that 
aſtronomy which ſerved them as a guide through 
the immenſity of the ſeas. Powerful without, 
rich in her own productions, Egypt with her 
trade propigatet! the Hrs of the 1 Hay- | 
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to civilization. 7" is thus that the 1 575 mari- 
ners of Europe, ſent by Kings, friends to huma- 
nity, will reclaim from barbariſm the iſlanders 
of the South Sea, by communicating our pro- 
ductions and our arts. The ſavage cannibal of 
New Zealand will ceaſe, doubtleſs, to devour 
his fellow-creature, when our ſheep, our cows, 
and our ſeeds, ſhall have procured him abundant 
and certain food. Agriculture will eſtabliſh 
amongſt them ſociety and laws. They will one 
day enjoy the advantages of civilized nations. 
As their iſlands do not appear to contain any of 
the precious metals, they will not be reduced to 


that ſlavery which would nip their virtues in the 


bud. After the example of the Greeks, who 
” deified their firſt 5 they will erect 
b f monu- 


of rovrr 4s 


' monuments to . the Third and Louis the 
_ Sixteenth. Theſe, indeed, are actions which im- 
mortalize Sovereigns, and. the remettibran & of 
which is for ever ſacred to poſtetity. 9 85 
Greece, enlightened by the great men whe were 
taught in the ſchools of Memphis and Heliopo- 
lis, was divided into ſeveral republics. Eack of 
theſe petty ſtates wiſhed to have commerce atid 
a navy. Tyre continued to ſend forth her ve. 
ſels into the whole extent of the Meditertanean, 
and Kings were decorated with purple. Pfam- 
meticus (, a friend to the Greeks, opened to 
them the ports of Egypt. Necos, his ſon, at- 
tempted to make a communication between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. The great obſtacles. lie 
met with, and the loſs of a multitude of work- 
men, made him abandon his project. He then 
formed another enterprize, which proves to what 
a degree the maritime art was then carried [z,). 
He fitted out ſome ſhips at Suez, the command 
of which he entruſted to Phoenician Captains, and 


ordered them to make the tour of Africa. Thefe 


ſkilful navigators failed out of the Arabic Gulph, 
doubled the Cape of Goodbope, aſcended to the north- 
ward, and after three years navigation, attived | 
at the Pillars of Hercules, from whence they te- 
turned to Egypt. This was the firſt time of eir- 
cumnavigating this great continent. The diffi- 
culties of ſo long a voyage, at a time when veſ- 
ſels were obliged never to loſe ſight of the coaſt. 


60 Herodotus. fp 
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made 
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made them abandon this route. They 8 
themſelves with navigating in the Mediterranean 
and the Indian ocean. The marine of Egypt was 
then the moſt powerful, and chat FRE the 
richeſt upon earth. 
Apries, the ſon of Necos, defeated in a naval 
combat the combined fleets of the Cypriots and 
the Tyrians, the two moſt renowned people in 
the art of navigation. Emboldened by theſe ſuc- 
ceſſes, Amaſis ſent a fleet to the conqueſt of Cy- 
prus, and took it. He found there wood and 
every proper material for ſhip-building in abun- 
dance. This Pharaoh became the maſter of the 
Mediterranean. To give more activity to com- 
merce, he called in the Greeks to his ſtates, and 
permitted them to build Naucrates, almoſt at the | 
entrance of the Canopic branch. In order to pre- 
vent thoſe new allies from extending themfelves 
too far into the country, he reſtricted their veſ- 
ſels from landing any merchandize but in the 
harbour of that town Ca). The fairs eſtabliſhed | 
there, and the continual arrival of ſhips, render- 
ed it very commercial. The Ionians, the Dori- 
ans, the Eolians, built temples there at their joint 
expence. Whatever their magnificence mighs 
have been, they had not the ſolidity of the Egy p- 
tian edifices, and the traveller at this mY ſeeks 
in vain for their ruins. 

The proſperity of this W was at its 
height. The arts were nearly brought to per- 
fection. Aſtronomy predicted the eclipſes witir 
accuracy. The ſculptor engraved fine ſtones, 


and 


(a) W Wa 


1 1 
is. 
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And faſhioned. at his pleaſure 1 the hardeſt tas bles.: 
| Mechaniſm elevated in the air maſ es of an aſto- 
niſhing ſize. Chymiſtry ſtained glaſs, gave more 
brilliancy to precious ſtones (, and printed — 
indelible colours on ſtuffs hy the means of corro- _ | 
ſives. Agriculture had enriched this country- 
with the productions of India, a preſent which | 
it has ſubſequently made to Greece, to ltaly, and | 
all Europe. Les, Sir, every time we ſee bread | 
white as ſnow, rice, peas; beans, and ſeveral. | 
other vegetables, we ouglit to return thanks to | 
the Egyptians, who firſt communicated theſe | 
precious gifts to the Greeks, from whence+they- | 
paſſed to the Romans, and were ke __ ank | 
mitted to the Gauls: , | 
When famine was exerciſing its 8 a | 
mongſt the neighbouring nations, like the chil- | 
dren of Jacob they came to Memphis in ſearch 
of their ſubſiſtence. Theſe great — 
were partly owing to the commerce of the Pha- 
raohs, who ſent forth their fleets to trade from 
the Iſle of Tatrobane, now called Ceylon, to the 
diſtant ports of Spain. The poliſtied nations of | 
Africa and Europe received from them the ob |} 
jects of utility, of luxury, and comfort. It is „ 1 
partly to the prodigious benefits of their trade ha 5 
one muſt attribute their admirable works. Never 
did a nation collect ſo many. treafures, nor cul- 
tivate the arts and ſciences with more: ardour . 
Never did a nation conſtruct ſuch noble monu- 
ments. The E duſt | tiles. e 9 768 the tor- 
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rents of Ethiopia; the pearls:of Ormuz, the per- 3 
fumes of Arabia, the ſtuffs of Bengal arrived at 
Memphis, become the moſt commercial ofty: 
boon rtr ; 
Egypt enjoyed chi foarithing — | 
wien Camby ſes attacked it with: innumerable 
armies. Amaſis had the imprudence to give 
cauſo of diſeontent to the militia of the country, 
by giving the preference to tho Grecian troops, 
and one hundred and fifty thouſand men abau- 
doned their country. The deſertion threw this 
beautiful kingdom into the hands of the Perſian 
Monarch; who'ravaged it with ſword and fire; 
Intoxicated with his victory, this ſavage conque- 
ror deſtroyed the academies, and left on thoſe 
monuments he was unable to overthrow, the har- 
barous marks which: are ſtill viſible. After ſa- 
crificing thouſands of ſoldiers in the mad expe- 


dition he undertook againſſ the temple of Jupiter 


Ammon, and the Ethiopiats; he leſt a detach- i 
ment of his army in Egypt, and returned into 
Perſia. Commerce ſuffered: from: his exceſſes, 
| but its eſtabliſhment had taken deep root, and 
in ſpite of the ſnackles put upon it, it ſtill fol- 
lowed its courſe. Darius, the fon. of Hyſtaſpes, ” 
who knew its utility, reſtored: it to its priſtine vi- 
Sour, and favoured it in the whole extent of his 
empire. He was deſirous even of continuing the 
canal begun by Necos, and only relinquiſned the 
enterprize on the falſe intelligence of his engi- 
neer, who informed him that the Red Sea was 
| higher than the Mediterranean, and would con- 


e overflow Reap . having de- 
| | ſrended | 


i 
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fcended the river Indus, by his order; difcover- 
ed the coaſts of a part of Aſia / from eaſt to weſt, 
and after two years navigation, he returned to 

the Iſthmus of Suez. The diſcoveries he made 
for the King of the Perſians, determined him tb 
carry his armies into India, where he made 
great ebonqqueſts. The Egyptians availed them- 
ſelves of this opportunity to extend their trade, 
to repair their loſſes, and to reſtore their marine. 
They ſerved the ambition of this prince againſt 
the Greeks Te, furniſhed His armies with pro- 
viſiotis and aſſiſted hini in building that memo- 
rable bridge which joined the tws' banks of the 
Boſphorus, and in the ſea-fight near the Iſle of 
Eubea, they took five ſhips froti the eheniy. 
Their valour and maritime ſkill ſhotie in the en- 
gagements of Salainin, and of Mycale; but the 

Republies of Spatta and of Athens were then 
enffamed by the love" of Uberty, the fir ailtt 
nobleſt of mottves, and the great men they 
produced, withſtood the efforts of Afi and Arti- 
ca, confpired together” for their ruin. 


In the following century, a pritice: bort with . 


an impetuous character, an elevated genius, and 


an undaumted courage, by fighting agairift Greece 7 bs 


learnt the art of conquering” all the nations of 
the world. Having attained the throne; hie put 
himſelf at- the head of forty thouſand men, 
overthrew the Satraps of Aſia Minor, deſtroyed 
haughty' Tyre, which refuſed to acknowledge 
* OT and turned his arms again Egypt. 5 


0 ) Herodotus, lib. 4 W's, CH 
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That mic ſupported with impatience the Per- 
fan; yoke, She ſubmitted willingly to Alexan- 
der, and the country was conquered without 
battle. Che: med with his reception amongſt the 
Egyptians, and intoxicated with the flattering 
promiſes of the Oracle of Ammon d, be left 
them the ſame form of government and the 
ſame religion. This great prince, whoſe mind 
had been cultivated by a philoſopher, and whoſe 
ambitious views embraced the empire of the 
world, did not wiſh to conquer, in order td de- 
ſtroy. To ſecure Egypt, whoſe importance he 
felt, he founded there a large city, encompaſſed 
by three harbours, fit to receive the fleets of 
Greece, and the merchandize of all nations. He 
traced out himſelf the commercial plan which 
was to unite together the diſperſed members of 
his vaſt dominions; but he was carried off j in 
the flower of his age, and paſſed like a torrent 
on the earth. His generals divided his ſpoils, 
and became powerful monarchs. Ptolemy, ſon 
of Lagus, having received Egypt for his ſhare, 
erideayoured to carry into execution the great 
projects of his maſter. He called the merchants 
of Syria and Greece into, the city of Alexan- 
dria. The unremitting favour he ſhewed them, 
rendered his kingdom flouriſhing, and furniſhed 
him the means of engaging his enemies with 
advantage, and of conquering; the Iſle of Cyprus. 
The Rhodians, his faithful allies, having refuſ- 
ed to Join their fleets with thoſe of Antigonus to 
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make war Againif him, were beſieg ed by Deme- 
trius Poliercetes. Bl, powerful. fed of corn 
and naval ſtores fent them by Ptolemy, ' aided 
them greatly | in wahre over that renowned 
warrior. Gratitude: induced them to beſtow the 
name of Soter of Savigur, on their AE: 


r * * 


perity we his new. boon Sn. The 1 


to Egypt was extremely!dangerous from the low. 


nels of its coaſt. Veſſels were frequently daſhed. 
on ſhore . by tempeſts, before they wete able to 
diſcover i it. He built on the Iſle of Pharos, that 
ſuperb tower which overtopped the.ſeas, and on 
which was written in large characters: To the 
Saviour Gods, for 7 the mtility 1 navigation. . "The 
white marble it was compoſe d of, made it diſ- 
tinguithable | from a great diſtance: in the day 
time. At night, a lantern was lighted. on it. to 
direct the veſſels in their courſe. All antiquity, 


has celebrated this magnificent work. It is thus 


too that the French will bleſs the memory of a 
protecting king, who is conſtructing a noble har- 
bour in the middle of the waves. Poſterity will 


one day ſay, on beholding whole Squadrons in 
ſafety, behind piers miraculouſly formed at Cher- l 


bourg, by a ſkiltul. engineer ; Here Louis XVI. 


enchained the waves of the ocean. _ 
Alexandria, b her, ports ſituated. to is weſt, 


the north, and ſouth, received the 'merchandize | 


of the whole univerſe. She was, as Strabo 
calls her, the greateſt market i in the world. Not 
content 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus marched in the foot» _ 
ſteps of his father, and. rendered Egypt fruitful 
and happy; The pomp he diſplayed on his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, proves the extent of the 
commerce of this kingdom. Athenzus deſcribes 
it at length. I ſhall Galy keleck the leading traits. 
The productions of every climate were there 
ſeen collected together. The proceſſion was. 


opened by women flives of Aſia and Africa, 


dreſſed after the manner of their reſpectiye coun- 
tries. They were followed by camels laden with 


. : as B%.M. N 2 


frankincenſe, ſaffron, cinnamon, and precious 
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aromatics. A band of Ethiopians carried - four 


hundred 
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hundred clephants teeth and a-great. quantity. of 
ebony. The Abyſſinians were loaded with the 
gold duſt which they gathered on the ſides Þ 
their torrents. The Indians diſplayed to the 
eyes of the people the pearls, the diamonds, and 
the varied riches of their climate. A number of 
rare animals was led in proceſſion by their keep - 
ers. The mog beautiful birds of Africa, the 
ſheep of Aby ſſinia, of the Vemen, and of Greece; 
the oxen of India, of the moſt brilliant white: 
neſs; bears from the north ; leopards, panthers, 
the lynx, the giraffe, the rhinoceros, decorated 
the cavalcade. Theſe different objects can only 
be met with in a country which traffics with all 
the nations of the world. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, either better WIE | 
with the level of the ſea, or more fortunate than 
Necos and Darius, continued. the canal which 
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| clory of compleating 3 He began at the. Pelu- 
ſiac branch, and extended i it as far as Arſi 0 
now called Aggeroui (e). The waters were pre- 
vented from ruſhing into it too violently, by. 
 ſlvices placed at the entrance. It was made to 
paſs by lakes which fed it, and ſerved as reſting! 
places for the boats. Hiſtory. does not inform 
us whether this canal was of any great benefit to 

commerce; but as it was neceſſary. to arrive 
there, to run along the whole length of the Ara- 
bic gulph, the extremity of which is very nar- 


(e) Aggerout is at this day two Jedgues from the port af) 
Suez. This is the ſpace the gags am n has retired ſince the 
"_ of ae 0 


row 
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row and extremely dangerous, Ptolemy opened 
another route for the merchants. He founded a 
city i in the latitude of Sienna, and on the coaſt 
of the Red Sea, to which he gave the name of 
Berenice his mother. From that city to Cophtis, | 
he conſtructed reſervoirs, and places where the 


1 caravans found refreſhment in the middle of the 3 


deſerts. Tt was twelve days journey acroſs burn- 
ing ſands, and Berenice preſented nothing but 
an open ſhore expoſed to every wind. © Theſe 
inconveniencies determined navigators in the end 
to repair to the port of Rat, now Coffeir, where 
they found good anchorage. From that period, 
the trade with India has been carried on by the : 
way [ have already deſcribed to yu 
To protect the Egyptian merchants, the Pto- | 
lemies kept up a, formidable navy in the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. Theocritus (/ 7 
aſſures us that they had ninety- ſeven ſhips of the 
firſt ſize, ſeveral of which were two hundred feet 
long, beſide a multitude of ſmall yeſſels, and four 
thouſand barks, deſtined to convey their orders f 
through the whole extent of their empire. It 
was by ſuch means that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
extended his conqueſts very far into Ethiopia 
and the Yemen, and that he ſaw thirty- three 
thouſand cities ſubmitted to his ſway, Theſe 
facts would appear incredible, were they not 
atteſted by writers worthy of belief, and did we 
not know to what a degree of ſplendor commerce 
can raiſe a ſtate, or Were we Wnecquainien with 


* ) Theocrita, Idyll. 7% 


the 


the infinite reſources. an enlighter EC 


might derive from the ſituation of Egypt, com- 
municating with two Teas, and polleſſet of the 
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treaſures of an inexhauſtible ſoliill. 


Ptolemy Evergetes imitated the example Fw" 


predeceſſors, and founded his power on trade. 
He encouraged 1 it with all his might, maintained 
fleets on the Red Sea, ſubjugated ſeveral of the 
Homerite Kings who reigned in Arabia Felix, 
enjoined them to look after the ſecurity of” the 
highways, and powerfully protected the catavans 
againſt the Arabs. During his reign the wealth 
of the Egyptians was at its height. This abun- 
dance of gold, and goods of ever) kind, produc- 
ed at Alexandria prodigious luxury, and cor- 
rupted the Court of the Figs. Men in general 
preſerve their virtue beft in metiverity.. ' Mif= * 
fortune elevates their minds, and gives full ſcope - 
for energy; but the exceſs of 'proſperity-ener- 
vates, and by opening to them the door of the 
vices, cloſes on them that of happineſs. The Pto- 


lemies, at the pinnacle of power, reſigned them- | 


ſelves to effeminacy and cowardice, and to a ge- 
neral relaxation, which influenced the manners 


of their ſubjects; for the corruption of ſtates | 


takes its riſe" invariably with the great; the 
fourth of theſe Princes, however, perform. ome 


meritorious actions. At the requeſt of the Rho- 
dians, he reſtored to liberty Andromachus, fa- 
ther of Achzus, Sovereign of part of Aſia Mi- 
nor, who had entered into a league with the By- 
zantines, to exact a duty on all veſſels which 
ſhould paſs the Dardanelles. Achzus, from grati- 
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_ tude een his bounty, detached himſelf from 2 i 
allies, who renounced their pretenſions, d 
commerce, freed from this impediment, reſum- 
ed its uſual courſe. He maintained alſo the 
1. erected by his anceſtors, and augmented 
Under his empire were veſſels conſtructed 
Xi a prodigious ſize, and which have never lance 
been equalled. , Plutareh (g deferibes one of | 
his gallies which had forty rows of oars, was 
three hundred and ſeventy feet long, and ſixty⸗ 
four in elevation at the ſtern. This enor- 
mous veſſel, by the ſide of which our three- 
decked ſhips of of war would appear only as ſmall 
frigates, contained four hundred ſailors to hand 
the ſails and rigging, four thouſand rowers, and 
about three thouſand ſoldiers deſtined for battle, 
| A art of ſhip-building and navigation muſt 
| Have been brought to great perfection amongſt 
the Egyptians, to form and put in motion ſuch 
immenſe ſhips which muſt have reſembled float- 
ies. 
he reigns of the remotes of the Ptolemies 
Feten nothing but a ſcene of unbridled luxury 
in the capital, and Princes abandoned to every ex- 
ceſs; ; but even theſe facts demonſtrate the trea- 
fures they muſt haye drawn from commerce, 
ſince, in the midſt of their prodigious expences, 
the country was rich and flouriſhing. From the 


boſom, of the pleaſures they were plunged in, 


they ſtill at intervals beſtowed ſome attention on 
its n Ptolemy Phyſcan ſent Eudoxus, 5 


(ez) P lutarch's Life of Demand us, 


the 
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the Cyſicenian, on an embaſſy; to ſeveral of — 
Potentates of India. The reports of this cele- 
brated na N added to the knowledge they 
already bad of thoſe countries, and gave a new. 
ſpur to the avidity of the merchants.- They 1 

;eſh expeditions to the eaſt, al; | "oh 
the Ganges even into Bengal. After 

_ death, his widow, Cleopatra, ann Fu Dr 7 

viſit the nations at the extremity. of Africa. He 
embarked on the 1 Sea, and viſited the inha 
 bitants of the coaſt of Soffala... Haying fqundon. - 
the beach the prow of a veſſel which was known. 
to be of Cadiz, he formed the project of coaſting 
along the ſhores. of this great continent. On his | 
return to Egypt he found on the thrane en 
Lathyrus, by whom he was not liked, and he at- 
tempted therefore an enterprize Which be had 
meditated, He failed out of the ſtraitz of Rah- 
elmandel, doubled the point of Africa, and re- 
turned to the Pillars of yl This was the 
ſecond time of performing this hardy,voyage- In 
thoſe ages when there was no-compaſy to direct 
the mariner's.courſe; we may eaſily coneeive hom 
difficult ſuch an undertaking muſt have been, 
and what talents and intrepidity were neceſſary 
to ſurmount the obſtacles and perils to which he 
was expoſed, This PTA was then leſs eaſy 
of executian- than the circymnayigation of the; 
globe i is at the preſent G 

Under Ptglemy IX. the merchants of Alex- 

andria continued to navigate the Black Sea 

to Spain, i in the Nane Selm = even to the 
= i 2 extremities 
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ertremities of India. It was no longer to FRY 
. wiſe adminiſtration of theſe” Kings that Egypr 
owed her extenſive commerce; but it had been 
eftabliſhed on ſuch folid foundations, that when 
they did not trachten! it exceſſively, i it followed 


the regular routine. 


1 During the'war of Alexandre, ret on für | 

ſome time by Ptolemy X11. againſt Julius Cæſar, 
_ that General burnt one hundred and ten large vef- 
ſels, yet the Egyptians ſtill had reſoures to equip 
à fleet capable of making head againſt the ene- 
my; but who could reſiſt the ſublime talents of 
Cœſar? The Alexandrians made but a feeble 


ſtand againſt the conqueror of the Gauls. It was 


reſerved to a woman to triumph over this great 
great man. The famous Cleopatra overcame the 
victor, and entangled him in her net by irreſiſti- 
ble charms. This queen diſplayed during her 
Whole life a magnificence and a prodigality, of 
which hiſtory does not afford us a ſecond exam- 
ple Ch). Summoned by Antony, then at Tar- 
ſas, in Cilicia, to render an account of her con- 
duct, ſhe ſet out to wait on the Roman General. 
Having traverſed the Mediterranean, ſhe aſcend- 
ed the river Cydnus im a veſlel, the brilliant de- 


ſeription of which reſembles what the 


poets tell 


us of the ſhell of Venus. The fails were of pur- 


ple, the head and the ſides ſparkled with gold. . 


Plates of {ilver covered the oars, which were 
moved in cadence to the ſound of inſtruments. 
The n nee recline FO a exriopy” 5 


« b ) Plutarch's Li of Aagoay; 


BY 


enriched 


n _ * "OY We oke an ineſtin 
value, had adapted her dreſs to the richneſs of 
the veſſel. Pearls, diamonds, and the richeſt ha- 
bits, veiled her charms, without hiding them - 
Like the Goddeſs of Cytherea, ſhe was ſurround- 
ed by a crowd of children, dreſſed in the manner 
of Cupids. With their fans they cooled the air, 
breathed by this new Divinity, whilſt clouds of 
perfumes, which were perpetually, burning, em . 
balmed both the banks of the river. Antony, 
who wiſhed to puniſh Cleopatra, ſoon experiencr 
ed the power of her charms. He forgot that he 
was her Judge, to become her lover. Non did 
the Queen of Egypt owe her victory only. to her 
beauty; ſhe had a great deal of underſtanding, 
and of the moſt ornamental kind. She — all 
the languages of the eaſtern world. Speaking 
perfectly the Greek, Ethiopian, Hebrew, Par- 
thian, Syriac, and Perſian, ſhe uſed to conver 
with the foreigners; who were, perpetually arriv- 
ing at Alexandria, each of them in his native 
language. That city, ſince the fall of Carthage 
and of Corinth, was become the centre of the 
commerce of the world Ci). There were rec- 
koned in it three hundred thouſand free pers, , 
ſons, and at leaſt double the number of ſlayes,,s., 
Cleopatra had chained Czſar, and Antony. 10 
her car; but having made the ſame attempt in 
vain on Auguſtus, a cold and artful man, and 
dreading to adorn the triumphal pomp of this 
faſtidious een, ſhe Wn analy"; Egypt 


8 2 3 4 I 1 


| (7) Dole, Siculu, | lib 1 2 ee ee 
ä v1 keene eee 
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nai edtinder the doinitiibn of the Rümens. This 


was for Rome, what Peru has been for 


—5 and what Bengal is now ſor England. It 
fuſed 
that l 


empire. 


Beppe ef d theiy morarchis, and ſubjeclec 6 | 


the Romans, the Egyptians'became their factors. 
The people of Italy entered with ardour into the 
trade with India; which; according to Pliny, ron- 


dered ont bund fold! Their voyages were en. 
ducted by met guides: Some entering the In- 
dus, perietrated ints the interior of the couritry ; 


others traded to dhe ports of the ifle of Ceylon; 


and others again, doubling Cape Comorin, * 


Setided dhe! es as far 45 Falibotra k Ja x 


HSC Ota! Bei dommefce, Jack ere wen 


was a general concourſe of all the nations of this 
eaſtern world. The). brought back with them 
cotton, arid filk ſtuffs, of which Auguſtus woe 


the firſt dreſſes. After his' example, tlie RGE 
nians became much addicted to the lukur) f 


dreſs; and pearls, diamonds, and perfumes, be⸗ 


came objects ef neceſſity. Now that the mul. 
berr y- tree and the ſilk- worm are tranſphanted to 


Europe, precious ſtuffs unknown to the Roman 


gold and ſilver there in ſuch abimdance, 
ds, rtierchanidize, and every article, dou- | 
died their pfives. Ir haſtened the downfafof that | 


EPR * 


Conſuls, decorate men of every condition; we 


have not, however, yet attained the quality of 
thoſe of Bengal, nor the unalterable permanency 
of their colours. Perhaps the little Indian colo- 


1 Strabo, id. 15. 
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ny which an Admiral C Hr. de Sufttein ) whoſe 
virtues, whoſe talents, and whoſe: victories; do 
honour to France, has tranſported into our o]. 
try, may er to our artiſts the eure of- _ 2 
Oriental countries. 
. oroportibices: the e excende the 1. 
mits of their empire, they adopted the uſages. 
and the vices of the conquered people. Egypt, 
of all the kingdoms ſo ciroumſtanced, was that 
which influenced the moſt their manners, bes - 
cauſe it procured them the greuteſt riches. The 
beautiful linen and cotton manufactured at Alex | 
andria, her magnificent tapeſtry, her cry 
of various colours, were conveyed to Rome 
The grain of the Thebais, and her abundant pro- 
ductions, fed the capital of Italy. From that pe- 
riod ſne no longer ſtood in need of manufac- 
wres; from that period ſhe'ceafed to encourage 
the labours of the huſbandman. In a few years 
ſhe was environed/ with immenſe parks and ſu- 
perb gardens: In thoſe places where the Dicta- 
tors had not diſdained to conduct the plougli; 
on thoſe ſpots where they had dwelt under ruf- 
tic roofs, ſprang up places ornamented with ow - 
ery lawns, caſcades, and delightful-groves. Aſi- 
atic effeminacy enervated the vigour of theſe 
fierce Republicans. In vain did wiſe Emperors 
ſtrive to ſtem the torrent. The maſters of the 
world had taſted the charms of inactive life; the 
different nations paid them tributes; the corn of 
Egypt rendered it unneceſſary for them to culti- 
vate their lands. They fondly imagined that they 
had nothing W to enjoy the homage of the 
world, 
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world Id, and the labours of the conquered rations! 
Liberty, the-laſt ray of which was ſtifled by Au- 
guſtus, gave place to flavery.' All the vices that 
ſollow in her train boldly reared their heads, and 
the Romans became leſs jealous of commanding, | 
than eager after feaſts and ſpectacles. The thirſt 
of gold completed their corruption. Every thing 
at Rome Was venal; ſoldiers and armies muſt be 
bought, and even the pur Was e to fale 
by the Pretorians. | 

. Conſtantine, tranſported the * of it from 5 
Rome, and it was not long in being divided. The 
partition of this great dominion was followed by 
its deſtruction ; that of the weſt fell firſt, becauſe. 
it wanted the eſſentials which form the perma- 
nence of ſtates, agriculture, and manners. Ital * 
was nothing but a garden. hs inhabitants, en- 
feebled by luxury, were unable to reſiſt the ef- 
forts of the Barbarians, who attacked it on all 
ſides. Egypt long ſupported the tottering throne 
of the Emperors of Byzantium. In ſpite of the 
ſeverities exerciſed by ſeveral of them upon her; 
in ſpite of the contractors who eſtabliſhed a de- 
fiructive monopoly in that country, ſuch as is re- 
newed in our days in great cities, where fortunes 
are infinitely diſproportioned, commeree ſtill 
continued to enrich her. She furniſhed her So- 
vereigns with great reſources agaiuſt the different 
people who were contending for their deſtrue- 
tion. Cous, in poſſeſſion of the trade of India. 
flouriſned for ſeveral ages, and became the rival 
of Alexandria; her fleets had not loſt the route 
4 Bengal ; ; they ſtill went thither to load the 

 merchandize , 
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| merchandize in requeſt throughout the reſt of the 
empire: but the time was at hand when the glo- 
ry of this country muſt fall with COMMETCE, agri- 
culture, and the arts. 

Mahomet,, born with a genius calculated to 
change the face of the earth, created for the peo- 
ple of Arabia a religion which was to unite their 
tribes diſperſed throughout the deſerts, and arm 
them againſt thereſt of the world. Emboldened 
by his ſucceſſes, he ſent Ambaſfadors to the Em- 

perors of Perſia, of Conſtantinople, of Abyſſinia, « 
and the Governor of Memphis, to invite them to 
embarce Iflamiſm, or to pay him a tribute. 
There is not in the annals of hiſtory the example 
of ſo bold a miſſion. He muſt have been regard- _ 
ed as a madman, had he not poſſeſſed reſources 
in his own mind capable. of ſupporting this au- 

dacious enter prize. But his travels had taught 
him the weakneſs of the neighbouring nations, 
and he knew that the warriors educated in his 
ſchool could undertake and execute every thing. 
The Greeks having ſlain one of his Envoys, he 
armed three thouſand men. After this handful 
of men had traverſed the ſolitudes of deſert 
Arabia, Khaled ſeeing the three Generals, nam- | 
ed by the Prophet, periſh, put himſelf, at the 
head of the Arabs, and by prodigies of valour 
overthrew one hundred thouſand Greeks. En- 
couraged by this expedition, Mahomet fet out 
with thirty thoufand men, and reduced the whole 
country as far as the frontiers of Syria. Death 
terminated the courſe of his exploits ; but his 
fucceſſors, | animated by his . and burn- 
Vor. IT. | R 5 ing 
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ing with the enthuſiaſtic fire he had communi- 
cated to them, overſet the neighbouring thrones, 
and conquered Egypt and a part of the Eaſt. 
Egypt, become a province of the empire of 
the Caliphs, gradually loſt her commerce and 
the arts. The learned men eſcaped to Conſtan- 
tinople, and into the Grecian Iſlands. The fer- 
vour of the firſt Mahometans not permitting 
them to form any connections with the Chriſti- 
an Princes, they neglected the eommeree of the 
Mediterranean, and confined themſelves to that 
of the Red Sea, and the interior of the country. 
Agriculture, however, ſtill flouriſhed, and ſome 
of the Arab Princes encouraged the ſciences. 
At length the Venetians found means to open 
for themſelves the ports of this country, and to 
keep Conſuls there. They even obtained per- 
miſſion to eſtabliſh in the internal cities, and car- 
ried on the trade with India under the protection 
of the Egyptians. They derived very great ad- 
vantages from it, and became the firſt navigators 
of Europe, which they furniſhed with all the pro- 
ductions of Aſia and Africa. The Genoeſe par- 
took with them for ſome time of theſe advan- 
tages; but the marine of the Venetians having 
rapidly encreaſed, reigned triumphant in the 
Mediterranean. Inſpired by their ſucceſs, they 
took advantage of the ruins of the Greeks to deſ- 
poil the Ottoman Porte of ſome fragments of their 
empire. Having taken the Morea, Candia, and 
ſeveral iſlands of the Archipelago, they ſent 
| their ſquadrons to the very ſtreight of the Dar- 
danelles, and humbled the ni the Creſcent. 
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At the battle of Late they fought, with 
their allies, the whole naval forces of the Turks. 
This Republie, enriched by the commerce of the 
Red Sea and India, ſaved Italy, and was for two” 
centuries the bulwark of Chriſtendom. - 
Commercial Venice had nearly attained the 
| ſummit of her ptoſperity, whilſt a courageous 
nation; excited by a Prince verſed in geography 
and aftronomy, was erideavouring to open a 
new route to India. Henry, brother of the King 
of Portugal, knew, from hiſtory, that it was im- 
poſſible to fail round Africa. He fitted out ſeve- 
ral vefſels which, by the aid of the compaſs, diſ- 
covered the weſtern Ifles and the Canaries. One 
of his Captains advanced as far as the Cape 
which terminates Africa; he was there affailed 
by furious winds, called it the Cape of the Tempeſt, 
and returned home. The Prince changed this 
name into that of Good Hope. Theſe attempts, 
ſo long fruitleſs, muſt give us a high idea of the 
art of navigation amongſt the Egyptians, ſince 
they had twice executed that enterprize with- 
out any other guide than the ſtars and their own 
genius. The glory of doubling this famous Cape 
vas at length reſerved for Vaſco de Gama, a Por- 
tugueze Gentleman, who arrived on the coaſt of 


Malabar, and returned in triumph to Liſbon. 


The precious ſtones he brought back from his 
expedition, the pompous deſcription he gave of 
the treaſures of the Indian Kings, inflamed the 
Fortugueze, and in a few years they conquered 
| Cochin, Goa, and feveral other cities, from 

whence they drew immenſe riches 
| = © The 
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The Ottomans had taken Egypt fromthe . 
Excited by the Venetians, who furniſhed them 
with wood for ſhip- building, and other materials, 
with which they equipped a fleet on the Red Sea, 
they tried to put a flop to the conqueſts of the 
Portugueze, and to drive them from their new 
ſetilements. Albuquerque, who then governed 
them, fought gloriouſly the Ottoman fleet, pe- 
netrated into the Arabian Gulph, and determin- 
ed to deſtroy Egypt. Having concluded a treaty 
with the Emperor of Abyflinia, he engaged- him - 
to turn the waters of the Nile into the Red Sea. 
To what horrors does ambition lead men! To 
ſecure to his nation the excluſive commerce of 
India, this Admiral did not heſitate to make four 
millions of inhabitants periſh, by converting 
their country into a frightful defert. After 
what we have ſeen in theſe letters, on the poſſi- 
bility of diverting the courſe of the Nile, we 
have a right to preſume that the enterprize was 


practicable. Fortunately for Egypt, death car- 


ried off the impetuous Albuquerque, and the 
Emperor of Abyſſinia did not carry his infamous 
project into execution. 

Whilſt the Portugueze were diſputing with the 
Venetians and the Egyptians the riches of the 
weſtern world, the Spaniards, led by the genius 
of Columbus, had diſcovered America. But their 
ambitious views were not to be limited by the 
poſſeſſion of the new world. The Liſbon mari- 
ners, following the path of Vaſco de Gama, 
touched on the coaſt of Malabar, and penetrated | 
into *. Indian Archipelago: The e 


from 


ER 
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from Cadiz made the Moluccas. Theſe two ri- 


val nations ſetting out at nearly the ſame: time 


from the ſame country, and each of them traver- 


ſing half the circumference of the globe; arrive. 


ing from oppoſite quarters, met together at the 
extremity of the world. They jointly partook 


of the treaſures of theſe climates, not without be- 


dewing them with their blood and that of the 
wretched inhabitants of the Celebes, whom, at- 


ter reducing them to ſlavery, they rivalled each TK 


other in plundering. The aromatics, the ſpices, 


the gold and diamonds, with which they returned 


laden, awakened from their ſtupor the other 
Courts of Europe, which had rejected as a dream 


the glorious projects of the immortal Columbus. 


England and France formed a marine, and were 


deſirous of participating in the new diſcoveries. 


This was the æra of the fall of Venice. The 


trade of Egypt and of India was the foundation 
of her power. The loſs of this ſource of wealth 


plunged her into that inſignificance from whence 
ſhe had originally ſprung. The ruin of her 
marine followed that of her commerce, and diſ- 
abled her from defending her diſtant provinces. 
The Turks wreſted from her the Morea, Candia, 
and the iſſes ſhe held in the Archipelago. At 
preſent no more remains to her than one or two 


rocks, which the Porte leaves _ becauſe they 


are of no utility. 


At this day that the maritime powers of Eu- | 


Tag... 


rope found the proſperity of their ſtates on the 


baſis of commerce, each of them ſtrives to in- 


cline the balance in her own favour. Ruſſia, 
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too high to the northward to ſend her fleets to 


India, by the Cape of Good Hope, and ſo enter 


into competition with the nations more favoura- 
bly ſituated, is opening herſelf a route known to 


the Romans and the Genoeſe. She makes her 


| ſhips deſcend by the Volga to the Caſpian Sea, 


and her merchants endeavour to draw towards 
them the merchandize of Perſia, andthe northern 
provinces of the Mogul empire. The beautiful 
ſilks of the Guilan have already become objects 


of their ſpeculations, and Catherine II. will, 


doubtleſs on the firſt revolution, become miſtreſs 
of thoſe rich countries. On the other ſide, Eng- 


land, France, and Holland, provide Europe with 


the productions of the eaft. The Engliſh, above 
all, having formed in Bengal a kingdom of a vaſt | 
extent, are become, ſo to ſpeak, the maſters of 
this commerce, and diſpute with all the other 
nations the glory of navigation. 

In this ſtate of things, Egypt, without arts, 


| without a marine, and groaning under the ty- 
Tranny of four and twenty Beys, is unable to de- 


rive any advantage from her ſituation, or to en- 
ter into competition with the Europeans. Her 
ignorant mariners no longer navigate to India; 
ſcarcely do they dare to make the circuits of the 
Red Sea. Their moſt diftant expeditions are an 


annual voyage to Moka. 


Their Saiks ill equip- 


ped, and incapable of defence, load there the 
coffee of Yemen, the perfumes of Arabia, the 
pearls of the Baharem Iſles, the muſlins, and 
the linens of Bengal, which are brought them 


% 


by 
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by the Banians. Even this limited commerce 
procures them great advantages. The coffee 
which they buy at eight ſols (or four - pence Eng- 
liſh) a pound at Moka, they fell at Cairo for 
thirty. This article alone is an annual object of 

eleven millions of livres. They export the 
principal part of it to Conſtantinople, into 
Greece, to Marſeilles, and to the coaſt of Syria. 
The remainder is conſumed in the country. 

The Engliſh have already attempted to deprive 
them of this branch of commerce; but the 
- Egyptians complained to the Government, and 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed them. When Ali Bey had 
_ eſtabliſhed the ſafety of the caravans, and laid 
open Egypt to foreign merchants, ſome Engliſh 
| ſhips touched at Suez, laden with Bengal ſtuffs, - 
of which they made a very advantageous ſale. 
Political views have again prohibited them from 
carrying on this traffic, and the Egyptians have 
_ retained poſſeſſion of it. But without a marine, 
what can a people do againſt the European ſqua- 
drons? They muſt inevitably, ſooner or later, 
ſubmit to receive from foreigners thoſe precious 
effects, which they import at ſuch heavy ex- 
pence from Moka, and which can be furniſhed | 
them much cheaper. Beſides, means might be 
found to obtain from them the permiſſion of un- 
dertaking this lucrative conveyance. 

Egypt, however, notwithſtanding her decline, 
may again appear with ſplendor amidſt the pow- 
erful nations, becauſe ſhe contains within her- 
ſelf the ſource of genuine riches. Her abun- 

1 dance 
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dance ir; grain, with which ſhe feeds Arabia, 
Syria, and a part of the Archipelago; her rice, 

- which ſhe ſends throughout the Mediterranean, 
andeven to Marſeilles; the flower of the'Char- 
tame, with which the inhabitantsof Provence year- 
ly load ſeveral veſſels ; her fal-ammoniac which is 
conveyed throughout Europe; the kali produced 
there in abundance, her beautiful flax in ſuch 

requeſt in Italy; her linens, dyed blue, which 
ſerve a part of her neighbours for cloathing ; all 
theſe objects, the produce of her own territory, 
ſill procure her money from the principal 
part of the nations which trade with her. The 

| Abyflinians bring her gold-duſt, elephants teeth; 
and other precious ſubſtances, which they bar- 
ter for her produce. The clothes, the lead, the 
arms, and ſome gold and ſilver lace of Lyons, 
exported thither by France are by no means 
ſufficient to pay the various articles ſhe receives 
in exchange. She pays the reſt with piaſtres of 
Conſtantinople. ' The copper veſſels, and the 
furs landed by the Turks in the port of Alexan- 
dria, do not balance the corn, the rice, the len- 
tils, the coffee, the perfumes, they load there, 
which are chiefly paid for in ſpecie. In a word, 
excepting at Moka, and at Mecca, where the 
Egyptiaris leave every yeara great quantity of ſe- 
quins, all thoſe who carry on a trade with them 

bring them gold and ſilver. © Theſe precious ma- 
terials are ſtill in ſuch abundance in the country, 
that Ali Bey, on flying into Spain, carried with 
him twenty-four millions of livres 155 million 
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ſterling) and Iſmael Bey, who a few years after 
eſcaped in the ſame way, loaded 30 camels with 


ſequins, pataques {k ), pearls, and pocious ſtones. . 


If Egypt, deſtitute of a marine and manufac- 


tures, and nearly reduced to the mere advantages 
of her ſoil, ſtill poſſeſſes ſuch great riches, judge, 
Sir, what ſhe is capable of becoming in the hands 
of an enlightened people. What cloths might be 

manufactured with the beautiful wool of her 


ſheep ! What linen with her delicate flax! What 
muſlins with the two different ſorts of cotton 
which grow there, one annual, the other peren- 


nial! What ſtuffs, with the ſilks which it would 
be ſo eaſy to introduce into a country, where the 
ſilk-worms could not but thrive, under a ſky free 
from rain and tempeſts ! What an affluence of 
benefits might there not be procured by clearing 
the canals, repairing the dykes, and by reſtoring 
to agriculture the third part of her lands now bu- 
ried under tlie ſands? With what ſucceſs might 
not her mines of emeralds be explored, ſo fa- 
mous for their hardneſs, equalling almoſt that 


of the diamond? The granite, the porphiry, and 


the alabaſter, which are found in ſeveral of her 


mountains, would alſo form a valuable branch of 


TY 


commerce. With what utility the manufacturer 


might employ her indigo, her chartame, and 


other materials for dying, ſpread over her deſerts ! 
| Theſe advantages, Sir, are not chimerical. Egypt 
has poſſeſſed them for many ages. A wile Ad- 


* 4) A piece of my worth five ſhillings, 
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miniſtration would reſtore to her all the treaſures | 
that nature has laviſhed on her. Such, Sir, are 
the viciſſitudes which the commerce of this coun- 
try has experienced from the moſt remote anti- 
quity down to the preſent day. Its former bril- 
liant ſtate cannot fail of leaving on your mind a 
forcible impreſſion of what it ſtill is W of 
becoming. | 


J have the honour to be, &c. 


ON ROTET 
I. E TT ER TV 


or THE ANCIENT RELIGION OF THE EGYPTIANS, | 
AND PARTICULARLY OP — » ONE OF THEIR 
DEITIES. | 


Aber, or the night, in tbe opinion of the F 
prieſts, repreſented the darkneſs which enveloped ibe 
chaos before the creation, which the creative ſpirit - 
animated with its breath, and of which it formed 
the univerſe. The moon regarded as @ ſymbol of 
ihis original darkneſs, and recommended to the ve-. 
neration of the people. This idea extended to that 
period of time when the ſun, during his progreſs 
through the figns of the ſoutbern hemiſphere, ren- 
ders the days ſborter and the nights more long. 


ro Mr. L. M. 
i . Grand Cairo. 


Rev: GION, Sir, is born with man. She 
is the daughter of neceſſity and gratitude. — 
Placed on a globe where experience makes him 
feel his weakneſs every moment, he ſeeks for 
protectors who are able to defend his life from 
the dangers that ſurround him. When he has not 
been favoured with revelation, thoſe objects 
which forcibly ſtrike his attention, from which 
he receives great benefits, and which he dreads 
the moſt, alternately attract his veneration. He 
addreſſes his 3 to the ſun, to the ſea, ta 


tem- 
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| they are conſecrated. 
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tempeſts, to rivers, and erects altars to them.— 

The leſs he is acquainted with the phenomena of 
nature, the more readily does he attribute them 
to ſuperior beings. All the people of the earth 


have, under different names, adopted theſe invi- 
. ſible ſpirits, either to obtain their protection, or 


to divert their wrath; for it belongs only to man, 
enlightened by a ſublime philoſophy, to acknow- 


ledge one only firſt cauſe in the univerſe, and to 
regard the plurality of gods as abſurd and contra- 


dictory. I am perſuaded however, that preju- 
diced and ſuperficial writers have frequently ca- 


lumniated the worſhip of nations, by making 


them adore an inſenſible ſtone or vile animals.— 

The marble ſculptured by their hands, the ox 
conſecrated by religion, were emblems only of 
the divinity to whom they addreſſed their vows, 
ſimilar to the ſtatutes and images which fill our 
temples, which are no more than repreſentations 
of the ſaints, or of the god for whom our incenſe 

burns. If the iſlanders of Otaheite, ſcarcely in 


any degree civilized, eſteem their Bananas, and 


the animals depoſited within their Morais, as of- 
ferings only to their Fatoas (CI), what ſhould 
make us imagine that the Egyptians worſhipped 


as gods 1 the onion and the crocodile (in / ? This 


£9, Laviſible gods of the inhabitants of the South Sea. See 


Cook. 


41 Herodotus, Rk, 8 Siculus, lian, all ſpeak 
of the ſacred animals of Egypt. None of them beſtow the name 


of gods on them. On the contrary, they expreſsly regard them 


as living images which remind the people of the deities to whom 


—_ 
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opinion, deſtitute of foundation, cannevet- t be en⸗ 
tertained for a moment by a ſenſible people. Is 
it poſſible that this people who were ſtiled wiſe, 
* excellentiam, who cultivated the ſciences with 
ſuch ſucceſs, amongſt whom Solon reſided to col- 
lect the beautiful code of laws he gave to the 
Athenians, where Plato learnt to acknowledge 
the immortality of the ſoul, could ever adopt ſo 
barbarous a theology? No, Sir, the philoſophers 
of Egypt have never deified animals; they have 


not even, like the Greeks, raiſed their heroes to 


the rank of Gods. Their religion was founded 
on aſtronomy, and the phenomena of nature.— 
But they placed above the ſtars an inviſible being, 
to whom they attributed the wonderful harmony 
which pervades the univerſe. It is true that the 
vulgar, whoſe feeble ſight cannot raiſe itſelf be- 
yond ſenſible objects, frequently adored the ſym- 
bol inſtead of the divinity. I ſhall attempt to 
unveil their religious opinions. The learned 
| Jablonſki has done this before me with great ſuc- 
ceſs. I ſhall tread in his foot- ſteps, and ſhall 
bring in teſtimony paſſages from the graveſt hiſ- 
torians of antiquity ; for in a matter of ſuch im- 
portance, as little ſcope ſhall be given as poſſi- 
ble to imagination, to hazard, and conjecture. 
One of the moſt ancient divinities of Egypt is 
Athor, which in the Coptic language ſignifies 
night (9. The prieſts did not originally indi- 
cate by this name the obſcurity which reigns on the 
ſetting of the ſun, but that darkneſs ſpread over 


( n) Jablonſki, Pantheon Ægyptiacum, tome premier. 


— UET T-K-R 3 
choas previous to the creation, which the eter- 
nal Being animated with his breath, and from 
which he drew forth every being. | This myſte- 
rious night was in their opinion the origin of 
things (o). Damaſcius, in ſpeaking of the theo- 
logy of the ancient Egyptians, ſays: © They 
* eſtabliſhed as the firſt principle, that darkneſs 
«© which the human underftanding is unable to 
| © comprehend, and which they celebrate three 
* times in their facred hymns.” Sanchoniathon, 
impreſſed with this doctrine, ſays: Mortals 
« were created from the wind Kolpia and his 
4 ſpouſe Baaou (þ).” Kolpia, a Hebrew word, 
ſignifies the breath of God, and Baaou, the void®. 

Thus it is the voice of the Creator which brings 
beings into exiſtence. This theology differs lit- 
tle from that of Geneſis, where the prophet thus 
expreſſes himſelf /q_); © And the earth was with- 
out form, and void; and darkneſs was upon 
*« the face of the deep, and the ſpirit, Cor breath ) 
of God was upon the waters.” Simplicius 7} 
accordingly pretends, that theſe words, The Crea- 
tor called the light, day, and the darkneſs, night, 


were borrowed from the Egyptians ; but ſhould 


Moſes even have adopted this doctrine from the 
prieſts of Memphis, as he has diſengaged it from 
all theabſurdities which enveloped it, it would be 


C0) Damaſcius, quoted by Cudworth. - 
(p) Jablonſki, tome premier. 
E Blackerel tranſlated from Sanchoniathon—Colpias, the voice 


of the mouth of God, and his ſpouſe * or Bobu, darkneſs or 
night. Ti 3 : 
. (4) Geneſis, chap. i. | | 
4 Ariſtotle's 8 book 8. 


the 
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| ths leſs divine x. This ancient people, deſcend- 
ed from Miſraim, the grandſon of Noah, might, 
as well as the Hebrews, have received the light of 
revelation from their common father. If they 
had obſcured its purity, the chief of the Iſrae · 
lites has reſtored it to its proper luſtre. | 
Orpheus, initiated in the myſteries of the Egyp- 
tians, firſt conveyed into Greece their religious 
opinions, and ſung them in harmonious verſes. 
At the beginning of the word,” ſaid he, ap- 
a peared ther, created by God; from her bo-— 
© ſom proceeded Chaos and the dark night. She 
« covered every thing that was below Ether.“ 
In the dialogue between jupiter and the night, the 
poet availing himſelf of his 975 7 perſonifies 
her, and makes the Creator ſay (/: ** Nurſe of 
the gods, immortal night——How ſhall T pro- 
„ ceed with wiſdom to the creation of the im- 
* mortal gods? How ſhall I contrive to make the 
** univerſe one great whole, and each thing exiſt 
_« ſeparately ? Night. Surround the creation with 
« the immenſe ther, place the heavens in the 
% middle, and in the heavens the earth encom- 
*« paſſed by the ſea, and ſtars to compoſe its 
* crown.” 

'The Greeks eagerly received the religion fn 
by Orpheus. It flowed from the primitive ideas 
which the ancient Egyptians had of the origin of 
the world. The natural pactolophore covered it 


* A leggings prelate well obſerves : That the fables which 


were profane in other nations, were ſanctiſed in Syria, and 
-M confirmed by God himſelf !“ EO 


(/) See Eſchenbach. a 
bi with 
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with a veil impenetrable to the people, and the 


poets having perſonified the elements, compoſed 
of them a fabulous Theogony, through which it 


Vas difficult to diſcover the truth, concealed un- 


der ſo many veils. The religious opinions of 


Egypt, however, long prevailed in the temples 
of Greece. Pauſanias, viſiting that country, ſaw * 


at Megara The Oracle of the Night, where they 
taught probably every thing reſpecting Athor. 
This ſymbolical deity, by which the Egyptians 


characterized the poſſible principle of things, be- 


came in the language of the Greek philoſophers, 


Venus, or the mother of the world. It was ſtill 


Orpheus who taught them this compariſon 7 ) : 


* I ſhall ſing the Night, Mother of Gods and 


„Men, Night the origin of all created things, 


* and we ſhall call her Venus.” The poets ſoon 


got poſſeſſion of this metaphyſical idea, and as 
they muſt have a deity fit to embelliſh their 
poems, they made her ſpring from the froth of 
the ſea, excelling in beauty, and created her god- 


deſs of Pleaſures. She animated the world ; ſhe 


gave life to every thing that breathed,” and Ovid 
celebrated her power in the — 
verſes: 


The 


| K. t) Jablonſki, tome premier. 
1) Venus rules the univerſe with her glorious ſceptre.” 
No divinity equals her power. 


She gives laws to heiven, to the earth, ds to the teeming 


Waters. 
She preſerves all beings by uniting the fence! 
All the gods owe their exiſtence to her. 
She makes the trees to grow, and matures the harveſts, 


Warn IPL TOSS IE + 1 on. %« twwa 8922S mm 
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The Egyptian prieſts who had painted Night as 
a divinity, from whoſe boſom the Eternal had 
drawn forth all its creatures, aware that the 
minds of the vulgar required ſenſible objects, 


propoſed to their veneration the moon in the 


midſt of datkneſs. Doubtleſs they at firſt taught 
that this planet was only the emblem of the night, 
and a ſign of the divine power; but as it often 
happens that the image effaces the divinity, the 
people addreſſed their Prayers to dane and . 
erected altars to her. | 
The philoſophers ſtill farther atone. ths 
doctrine. They beftowed the name of Night, of 
Athor, of Venus, on the period when the Sun 
having paſſed the Equator, remains in the Sou- 
thern Hemiſphere, becauſe then the days are the 
ſnorteſt, and the nights che, longeſt. The 
natural ꝓhiloſophers (Yi ſays Macrobius, . 
have aa vue with the dame of en the 


See alſo „ 


Alma Vexus cli Cabrer labentia ſigna 

Quæ mare navigerum, quz ferras frugiferenteis 
Concelebrasz per TE quonram genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, viſitque extottum lumina SoLis: | 
Nam ſimul ac Szscaz5-patcfafta, eſt verna diei, 

Et reſerata viget genitalis, aura favoni 

Aèreæ ptimum volueres, te DIVA, tuumque 

Significant iu, percuſſe corda tuã vi 
Omnibus incutiens blandum . per pectora amorem 


ch propagent. 
| Leer, 
"Tranſlator. et 1 


| Gs) Ovid, De faſtibus, lib. 4. 5 
(* Lib. i. chap. 21, 
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«c upper, and with the name of Proſerpine, bh 


lower Hemiſphere. ' The Phœnicians and the 
Aſſyrians repreſent the former goddeſs in tears, 
<< when the ſun, paſſing through the twelve figns 


of the Zodiac, enters the Southern Hemi- 


« ſphere. All the time he remains there, and 
«© renders the days ſhorter, they pretend that 
Venus weeps the abſence of the god carried off 


* by a temporary death, and detained by Proſer- 


pine. We ſee her ſtatue on Mount Lebanon; 


— 


« (it is the celebrated Venus of Aphacitis) ſhe has 
„her head veiled, and her countenance ſorrow- 
ful. Beſides that this ſtatue repreſents the 


s afflicted goddeſs, it is alſo the ſymbol of winter. 


The following paſlage proves that this opinion 


came from Egypt : In the month of 


* Athyr (z), the Egyptians ſay, that Oſiris (the 


< ſun)is dead. Then the nights become longer, 


„the darkneſs encreaſes, and the force of the 
light diminiſhes. The prieſts on this occaſion 
* perform mournful ceremonies. They expoſe 
eto the people a gilded ox covered with a black 
** yell, in token of the grief of the goddeſs, (Iſis 
« or the Moon). For in Egypt the ox is the 
© ſymbol of Oſiris, and of the earth.” _ 

You have ſeen the Egyptian Athor, Sir, at firſt 
ſignifying that myſterious night which covered 
Chaos before the creation, afterwards become the 
pogo of the night, and at length marking the 


Ee 7 ) Plutarch, Treatiſe of Ifis and Ofiris. 
(=) Athyr is the name of a month. The Egyptians call 
Venus, Ather, and from this name they have formed that of the 
third month of their year. Orion the grammarian. 


period 


o N EUYTPT wn. 


period when the ſun is diſtant from us. - You 


have obſerved, by what analogy the Orientals, 


the Greeks, and the Romans have called Venus 


the Queen of the World, and the Mother of Plea- 
ſures. It is invariably the ſame doctrine ; but 
changes forms, in paſſing amongſt different na- 
tions, and in the e of Pn and ewe 
phers. 

Athor had rmples' in Egypt: Hetodotus, who 


gives us the Egyptian name of ſeveral remarka- 


ble places in the country, makes mention of 
Athar, Beki, the city of Athor, which Strabo ( a), 
and-Diodorus Siculus (5) render by the name of 
Aphroditopolis, the city of Venus. Ælian (c) in 
ſpeaking of a town ſituated in the Hermopolitan 
Nome, ſays: In this town they worſhip Venus. 


*Y peculiar worſhip is alſo paid here to the 


„% cow.” The ſame author informs us that Iſis, 
or the moon, was repreſented with the horns 
of a cow. Thus was this animal, or the ox, 
the emblem of the planet of the night; and the 
black veil with which they covered it, whilſt the 


ſummer was viſiting the ſigns of the winter, 
could only expreſs to the eyes of the people, 


the diminution of the days, and the grief of lis ; 
but certainly it reminded the prieſts of the dark-- 
neſs ſpread over chaos before the creation. On 


| caſting your eyes on the map of Egypt, you will 


perceive three towns called Apbroaitopolis by the 
Grecian geographers, but which the natives call 


Atharbeki. 


(4) Strabo; 1. 1). 
(3) Diodorus, I. 1. | 
(e) Klian, ? kn on Animal, 1 lib, 11. 
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5 we are blige 
ww 9 — the 2 us by che an- 
cients, on the ſubject of the religious opinions of 
the Egyptians, reſpecting Albor. Had not their 
books periſhed in the conflagration of the Piole · 
mean library; did not their hieroglyphics hide 
from us the information they meant to tranſmit 

to poſterity, we ſhould have diſcovered amongſt 
a people ſo learned, and fituated near the com- 
mon ſource of human nature, clearer and more 
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Ln, fatisfaQory ideas. Let us enjoy however what 
ſtill remains to us, and endeavour | 
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or PHTHA,/ NEITH,: AND CNEPH, NAMES UNDER 
WHICH TAE SUPREME BEING WAS ADORED | 
IN EGYPT. | 


The Aa Blake 9 Fu the Ream: th 
the Names of Piba, Neith, and Cneph. By theſe 
Appellations were detoted the power, the wiſdom, - 
and the goodneſs of that infinite ſpirit which created 
ihe world. The Temple of Ptha was at Memphis, © 
that, of Neith at Sais, and that of Cneph in the 
iſland of Elephantine. Purity of teligion only. 
among the Prieſts, and thoſe who were initiated in 
the ſacred myſteries. The people negled Ze Creator, 
while mY — his 5 -* 1 


3 


; | Grand Cairo. | 
I. H A VE ſaid, Sir, aur 8 ancient Epp 
revered, under the name of Athor, or of Night, 
the darkneſs ſpread. over the W 5 before the 
creation. This Chaos, ſung by the poets of 
Greece and Rome, eould produce nothing of it- 
ſelf. The philoſophers of Egypt acknowledged 
a mind which drew forth from it the univerſe, 
and eſtabliſhed that admirable order which-reigns 
in it without alteration, They Ae the name 
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of Piba, Diſpoſer 7 1), Tamblichus - e ) gives us 


this information in the following words: The 


* Egyptians call Ptha' the creating ſpirit, which 


*« does every thing with truth and wiſdom, 


„The Greeks have called it Vulcan, conſider- 
ing nothing but the art with which he produ- 
- * ces.” They placed their ſpirit before every 


thing, taught that he firſt gave to Chaos the form 
of an egg 9, and that he afterwards created all 


| beings. Thales, the Mileſian, inſtructed in the 
ſchool of the Prieſts of Memphis, ſaid (f ), 


% Water is the principle of things, and God is 
** that ſpirit which has formed the univerſe out 


of the humid principle“ This paſſage of 
| Geneſis has great ſimilitude TY the doctrine 
of the Egyptians on the creation Cg. The ſpirit 


(or breath) of God moved upon the face of theaters. 


It is natural to imagine, that Moſes, brought up 


in the court of the Pharaohs, acquired there part 
of his knowledge, and that he afterwards extri- 

cated the true light from the myſteries and fables 
which enveloped i *, To paint the Creator in a 


(4) La Croix, * epiſtolaire, liv. 3 . Jablonſki, "oy pre- | 


mier, ſays, Pthe, in Coptic, ſignifies, Diſpoſe of * 5 


(e) Myſteres Egyptiens, ſection 8. 
(9) The diſcovery of the oviformity of the earth was brought 
from Egypt into Greece by u erde from whence it was 2 called 


the Orpic Egg.——Tranſlator. . 


(9%) Cicero, lib. 4. de natura deorum, Ef 

(g) Chap. 1. = 

* Blackerell, in his Letters concerning myibylogy, ſays, 
«© "Tis quite enough, if by comparing the Egyptian tradition 
* of the riſe of things from Sanconiathon, or Jaaut, we find ſome 


e traces of that aſſertion, That the Hebrew lawyers: were in- 
17  firuted i in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians,” Prax, Apoſt. 


manner 


ON a Y p 1. 


263 
manner adapted to the ſenſes, the Egyptians at- - 


tributed: to him both ſexes, that is to ſay, they 
acknowledged in him the power of producing 


without the aid of any other being. Accordingly E 
Syneſius, who was tainted with this ancient theo- 
logy, has ſaid of the infinite mind, Thou art the 
father, thou art the mother, thou art {he mais; thou 


art the female ( b. 


On the obeliſk of granite, - tranſported x les 
Egypt to Rome, amongſt the hieroglyphics, of 
which Hermaphion has given the interpretation, 


1s the following remarkahle paſſage on the ſub- 


ett of Rameſtes, King of Heliopolis Ci): Tbis 
is he whom Ptha, the father of the Gods, has: elect- 
ed. Theſe words, father of the Gods, point out 


a WW 


the ſtars which the Egyptian ſages regarded as 
the moſt ſtriking emblems of the divinity, and 


which the people really adored. From the time 


of Herodotus (E) fire, water, earth, the heavens, 
the moon, the fun, the day, and night, received 


divine honours in this countr * but theſe Were 1 | 


the deities of the vulgar. - Perſons initiated in 


the myſteries, had another belief. They ac- 5 


knowledged only the Author of Nature, who 


had drawn forth every being from non- entity. 1 Bs 


The firſt dynaſty of Manethon comprehend 
the reign of the God in Egypt CI). He places 
_ Phthaor Vulcan at their: head, and after him, his 


ſon—the Sun. This 3 taken in an Lge 


(4) Sydekies, FOR 3. . 5 AE * 
(i) Ammian Marcello, lb. 1 "7; Pp „ farce A 
| (4) Herodotus, d . 


(7) Manethon, «coding to Synelo bd Kd We be 
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rical fenſe, is by no means contrary to ſoumd 
theology. The ſun being the wor g of the Crea 


tor, may be conſidered as his ſon; and the 
Egyptians, to ennoble their origin, adored the 


Creator as the firſt of their Kings. Manethon | 
aſſigus to each of theſe material Gods the year 


of their reign, which muſt be underſtood by the 


various Solar and Lunar Cycles, inverted by aſtro 


nomers m). This dynaſty proves that Phiha 


Precedes time and thoſe viſible deities, whoſe. 


conſtant order ſuggeſted the regulation of their 


courſe when men ſtudied the heavens. The 


Egyptian Prieſt poſitively declares it (a): * No 


determined period can be aſſigned to Phtha, 
_** becauſe he always ſhines in the midſt of dark- 
_ ** neſs, as in the day.“ 


The ftars of the firma- 
ment, in fact, appear and diſappear alternately. 
Their empire is not eternal, becauſe it had a be- 
ginning; but the invifible mind exiſted before 


time. His power ſtrines forth perpetually im his | 


works, and his reign is immutable. 8 „ 
The Egyptian Prieſts confined within the FR 
tuaries of their temples this ſublime doctrine, 


either tranſmitted to them by the firſt men, or to 
hte ewy had, _ nen 000 elevated them- 


e | 


"(n) See "UOTE ES: „ 0 4 
(*) Manethion, according to en VVV 
() St. Clemens, of Alexandria aſferts that Arnie 


raiſed himſelf to the knowledge of the only God by the ſtudy of . 


aſtronomy. It appears that this alſo was the opinion of the 


- Arabs. Mahomet, who had collected the traditions of his coun- 


try, repreſents the patriarch of the believers, with his eyes 
turned towards e and aſter obſerving, with aſtoniſhment, 
n | | tube 


6 


and favoured their idolatry by protbuneing, 
at the death of each individual, this prayer p. 


—_—_— . TR at 


o * rn as 


ſelves by nag of their-vefortpaindibyiithee 
ſtudy of aſtronomy. Having cloatbhed it iu alle 
gories, of which they only poffeſſed the explana · 


tion, they left the. people plunged in ignorance, 


O Sun, ye and other Gods; who beſtow life on 
% man, receive me, reſtore” me to the _ 5 
„Gods, that 1 may dell with them? 
F Greeks pretended that, ever i the opinion 
of the Egyptians, Phrba was nothing but fire, the 
pureſt, the moſt ſubtiſe of every thing, which they 
elevated above zther, from whence'ſouls detach- 
ed themſelves to animate bodies; for which reaſon 
they gave it the name of Vulcan, who preſides 
over that element. The ſages of Egypt, fays 
Servius 9, embalm the bodies; in order to 
preſerve them; and that their fouls remaining 
long attached to them, may not quit them to 
% animate others: Fhe Romans, en the contra- 
ry, burn them immediately, that they may re- 
** turn'to their firſt nature.“ This is the me- 
tempſychoſis which Herodotus Fr) pretends has 


paſſed from Egypt into all the Mee her of the 
carth. If we may eredit theſe authors, the Egyp- 15 


tians regarded Phiha,or the ſ uperio vn of =ther, 


the appearance and. cvs of the "mg the fab, ok the won, 
which he had at firſt looked upon as divinities, he makes him 
exclaim, No, I will not adore Gods who riſes and who, lie down. 
See alſo Ab. Eechelſens. Arab, Hiſt, e e 1 
(2) Porphyry, lib. 4. 7 a 5 
(9) Servius on the. Encid, lib. * p 
(7) Herodotus, lib. 2. Eat Cn. * 
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as the divine eſſence, which 8 a 


life to all the univerſe. . The. followers of Plato 
and the Pythagoreans profeſſed the ſame creed. 


They publiſhed that the ſoul, immortal in its 


nature, leaving the body, again returned to mix 


itſelf with the ſoul of the worn our WHEL it 
derived its origin (5). 5 


However theſe opinions may bs, cho are' 


| Greeks who ſpeak, and it is not to be doubted, 


that they altered the religion of Egypt, by inter- 
mixing the reveries of their metaphyſicians. The 
facts 1 have cited in the firſt part of this letter, 


prove that Phtha was looked upon, in remote 
antiquity, as the ordaining ſpirit, and the great 
architect of the univerſe. The inhabitants of 


Memphis raifed a temple to him, where he was 


% principally worſhipped (). But as I have relat- 


ed, the worſhip of the viſible Gods prevailed 
amongſt the people, over that of the Supreme 
Being, and 98 n. alone ben incenſe on ood A 
altars. : 
We ought not to foparats from Phtha the God | 
whom the Egyptians adored under the name of 


_ Neith, ſince he is alſo the creative ſpirit. Neith, 


in fact, ſignifies he who diſpoſes all things (u). 
But by- the firſt of theſe attributes, God was 
underſtood to be taken in a general ſenſe, and 


by the ſecond, his wiſdom was more particularly . 


(% Plutarch, Nb. 4, on the do@ine of the Philoſophers, 
(r) Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus have deſcribed this tem- 


ple. Suidas adds, the IO of Memphis adore Mans ; 
under the name of Phtha. 


(% Jablonſki, tome premier, my 
655 | chi 


n R Orr © 


| charohorivaki His worſhip: flouriſhed at Sais, 
a town of the Delta, where the Prieſts had a fa- 
mous. college. Plato C9, who frequented it, 


expreſſes himſelf thus: Salis, the capital of 


the Saitic preſecture, is a conſiderable town, 


* of which Amaſis was King. Neitb, to whom 


„ the Greeks have given the name of Minerva, 
« is its tutelar Deity.” The following inſcrip- 
tion engraved in hieroglyphic characters on the 


gate of the temple of Neitb, marks the ſublime 


idea they had conceived of that divinity 9 
« | am what is, what ſhall be, what has been. 


No mortal has lifted up my Tunica. The 
 * fruit I have engendered is the Sun.” This 


definition can be applied only to the Supremi 
Being, who exiſting by his eſſence, and having 


neither beginning nor end, contains in himſelf . 
the paſt, the preſent, and the future 2). This 


incomprehenſible ſpirit lies hid from the limited 
view of man, who cannot lift up the veil which 
covers him. Theſe words: the firſt. I have en- 
' gendered is the ſun, clearly demonſtrate, that 
Neith and Phtha are the ſame Wer ; for 198 


(*) Ti imeus of „„ bite 


0) Proclus, the learned 8 + Plato, 2 5 
this inſcription in that work. Plutarch cites it in his Treatiſe 
ol Ifis and Oſiris. 


(z) Man may be NY OO as the image of God, for be 


contains within himſelf, in certain reſpeQs, the paſt, the pre- 
ſent, and the future. The remembrance of what has been, the 
ſentiment of his aQual exiſtence, the hope of what he ſhall be, 
make him enjoy at the ſame time theſe three modes of being ; 
accordingly the Creator has faid in . Let us _——— 
er our own image. 
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nethon aller 
Phtha is the father of the ſun; /\/The Phoenician, 
who received their religion and their knowledge 
from their brethren the Egyptians, likewiſe ac- 


FR K 


rts alſo, in a figurative ſenſe, that 


red 6) Minerva, or _— 1 ae _ 


£. of nature. . Pay 


„The 8 Priefts dicving more N 


uri, under the name of Neith, the divine wiſ- 
dom, which directs the courſe of the world, and 
_enlightens human beings, had placed the arts 
under his protection. The warrior wore on his 
finger a ring, on which was engraved a ſcarab or 
beetle. Horapollo gives us the reaſon of it (50). 


„The Egyptians, ſays he, pretend that the world 


is compoſed of males and ee They 
paint a ſcarab to repreſent Min 
ring which diſtinguiſhed the ſoldiers, was a ſign 


a (c).“ This 


by which they did homage to the Divinity, whoſe 
emblem they bore, and who held in his hand 
the fate of battles. One of the Pharaohs, Pſam- 


menites (d), inſtructed by Neiib, announces that 
the Kings put themſelves under the protection 


of the Supreme God, believing that they held 


their knowledge from him. 


Cadmus, the Phoenician, was the firſt b car- 


ried this worſhip into Greece. He gave the 
name of Neith Ce 4 to one of the ſeven gates of 


a) Julian, Or. 4. i VVV Ee 
(35) Horapollo, Hieroglyphics, lib. ee 
(e) 1 have already ſaid that the Egyptians, to EY: in a ſenfi- 
b e manner the productive power of the Creator, deſcribed him 
With two ſexes; now as they attributed the two ſexes to the 
ſcatab, or beetle, they made that inſect the ſymbol of Neith, 
(4) Jablonſki, tome 9 


noon | : Thebes, 5 


| Thebes, i in Bœeotia. The Egyptian he 
taught there The pc 


made her progeecc 
: brain of jupiter, celebrated her as. the Goddeſs 


were unable to Mccorer it, and eſt 


— * 1 6 1 
1 


oeh £6 0 WW 


&y was 
2ts ſoon mixed with i it their 
brilliant allegortes.. They called. Neth Minerva, 
d, completely armed, from the 


of Combats, and the Mother of the Arts. Phi- 


loſophers till ſaw the truth through the | veal 


with which it vas obſcured; but the people 7 
wed incenſe 


on A fabulous Deity. ; —» Hr : 
The firſt woman, n Erben ), who 
« formed: a web, was an Egyptian. She was 
ſeated; it is for this reaſon that the Egyp- 
« tians repreſented Minerva ſeated They in- 
tended, doubtleſs, by giving her this attitude, o 
remind men that ſhe had taught them the arts, 
and that all, their knowledge came from her. 
T he ancient Greeks, meine 2 roman ; 


# 


ſculptures and engravings 7 · * * ein 
The Egyptians, after pf CE 4.2 power of 


the Creator, under the name of Fuba, his wit- 


dom under that of Neith, honoured his bet 
cence, by calling him Cnaph, ox. Cad, per excel 


lentiam ( De © \ The. Prieſts of Egypt, ſays Eu? 


* ſebius (1 19. call Cneph the Architect of the 


| Univerſe.” Strabo ſpeaks of his temple. built. in 


the iſle of Elephantis. er a IR, 


— 


& <6 i} : Big 


© Jablonſki, tome . , alitnt's hy 10 rh ad 
() Evſtachius hes e lady CY dll fn) : 
) Strabo, lib. 1 e n ah lid 
(%) Jablonſkt, tome 3 : „ 1555 1781 


6) Euſebius, e libe 3 = T ee Ig 


e 


indicates the 
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is till remaining, ſuch as I have deſcribed in ly 


thirteenth Letter. The ſymbol of this God ite: 2 
a ſerpent, as Euſebius teſtifies. - * The ſerp- 
4 in the middle of a circle, which it mec in 


« the two oppoſite points of its circumference, 
bod Genius.“ For this object, 

they choſe a particular ſort of ſerpent, of which 

Herodotus ( æ) gives us the following deſcription: 


There are found, in the environs of Thebes, 


*« ſacred ſerpents which are not venomous (. 
% They have two horns on the top of their head. 


fo «© When they die; they are buried in the temple 


*« of Jupiter.” The name of Cneph (n), or Good 


Genius, was beſtowed on them, as well as on the 
divinity they repreſented, and the veneration of 


the people extended no farther than to the image. 


One day, ſays Plutarch (=), I faw two men 
4 diſputing ; ; One of them perceiving A ſerpent, 


called it Agatha" Daimon, Hoe on ann and 
*« tried to take it. $128 

We muſt not here ohe i Good Genii 
of the Greeks and Romans with thoſe of the 


Egyptians. The former, by this denomination, 


underſtood intermediate beings between the di- 


vine you” bien, nature 3 ; the "er e it 


40 alas: lib. 15 (43 bY * 3 


() This ſpecies of ſerpents, honouted: ac is name of Hard 


ſtill play a brilliant part, as we have . in our Nerd in ths 5 
hands of the Prieſts of Achmin. 


(] Euſebius Prepar. Evangel. lib. 3» . The Phcenicians | 
call this ſerpent the Good Genius: for this. Une maſon. oe 
Egyptians call him Cuepb. | 


(* Plutarch's Treatiſe of 16. and Off.. 2 age 519 7 
8 to 


on AR G N PT. 


to point out the benevolenee of him who dh 

over heaven and earth, and whoſe. all-powerful 

will gives motion to the ſtars * the 1 im- 

menſity of ſpace. 

Such, Sir, are * „ opinions of hy 
Egyptians on the ſubject of Phtha, of Neth, and 
of Cuepb, three attributes under which they ador- 

eld the ſame God, but by which they reſpectively 

characteriſed his power, his wiſdom, and 

goodneſs. This worſhip was gradually effaced. , 

It remained buried in 55 Temples, and the peo- 

ple, either deceived by the Prieſts, who pre- 

ſented nothing to their ſenſes but | ſymbolical 
figures, or incapable of elevating their minds to 

a knowledge of the infinite Spirit, who is every 

where, preſent, and every where eſcapes our 
| ſenſes, honoured his works, and addreſſed their 
| Prague and their * to. Hom. 1 
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the Eg) 994% of ſißpped ith . 1 185 g 
2 i of _Phre, and afterwards under that of 
| 98 is 2 very N His 15 


n. 


1 2 wu 4 9 
. 7 ame. of Oli 
1; Author of Ls 95 0 0 55 1 7 55 70 the ae i E 


introducing this allegarical divinity. - 
To Mr. L. M. 
3 SHO 5 2 Ct 1 Grand Cairo; 


Tas s ancient | Exyptians,* ſays Diodorus 
eh (o), © contemplating the arch of the 
* heavens, raiſed above their heads, and ad- 
% miring the marvellous order which reigns in 
*« the univerſe, regarded the ſun and moon as 
* eternal Gods, and honoured them with a parti- 
* cular worlhip. They called one Ofiris, and 
*© the other Iſis.” The aſſertion of this hiſtorian 
is too general. To have written in a manner 
more conformable to truth, he ſhould have ex- 


7 


( Diodorer Sicutus,; lib, x. : 
___  coptet 


 cepted th e the perſons initiated i in the, 
myſteries, and e 3 the Prieſts, who did not 
believe in that olatry to which they had ſub- 
| jected the people. . Beſides, it is reaſonable to 
believe, they at firſt taught them, that theſe bril- 
liant bodies were the works of the Moſt High. 
However that may be, the Egyptians worſhippred 
le ſun and the moon, under the pompous titles 
of the King (y and Queen of heaven. The ſtar 


of the — was firſt called Phr# . The fa- 5 SP, 
ther-in-law of the patriarch, Joſeph, was called, © 5 


according to the verſion of the Septuagint, He- 
1:pbre, Prieſt of the Sun. The aſtronomers ob- 
ſerving his courſe, and his principal effœcts, gave 
him the ſymbolical name of Ofiris, which was 


conſecrated by religion (r). It js acknow- 
« ledged,” ſays Macrobius, that Oſiris is no 


other than the ſun. When the Egyptians wiſh 
* to deſcribe him ja. their hieroglyphic charac- 
K. ters, they paint him wth... a eee * one 
« ο⏑ , © 

They could not figure it in a manner more ſen⸗ 
ſible the ſtar which enlightens the world, and to 
whom they attributed. the empire of the x 


Accordingly Martian. Capella {s), in the beauti-, ( 


ful hymn which he ee in Bacon ah mw 
father of the day, ae | 


(p) Jeremiah, chap. 7 and 4 4. CD Cn TORIES OTIS 
() Jablonſki, tome premier. RY. | 
5 (r ) Macrobius, Saturnal, lib, 1 . | IIS 2 7 5 
49 ee lid, 2. 5 2 ee 
3 Eye 
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3 the ſplendid cauſe of light ke Nile * * 
Sera 5 
9 Ace, the meat Od. _— 
Some authors hep OY called 85 Nile Ofii 
Plutarch explains this opinion (%). « The 
_ *4 Egyptians look upon the Nile as the alen 5 
« of their country, and as deriving its ſource from 
„ Ofiris.” Ia fact, the 'vapours exhaled by the 
| ſun, and then condenſed in the atmoſphere, fall 
down in rain, and form the great river Which 
conſtitutes the riches af Egypt. It is accordingly 
in this ſenſe that Homer always calls it the ema- 
nation of Jupiter (u). The Egyptians, ſays He · 
rodotus, (*) pretend that Oſiris is the fame as 
Bacchus. This ſentiment has many partizans 


amongſt the Greeks, and is not without probabi- 


lity. - The Prieſts of Egypt made Ofiris travel 
from one end of the world to the other. W bey 
| painted him as a powerful King, who had con- 
quered the earth, and loaded men with bounties.' | 
The Greeks, who attributed the fame gifts, the 
ſame conqueſts, to Bacchus, have faid that he was 
the ſame with Ofiris. But in the facred lan- 
guage of Egypt, theſe Journies only repreſented 


the courſe of the ſun, and the advantages he pro- 


cures to mortals. Thefe chende 5. WR? mn 


00 Plutarch's Treatiſe of 16 78 * G 1105 105 
(7) Jupiter was the ſame with the Sun, or firs, 
"199 On, lib, 5 . 


1 8 
all 
; 3 


O N * O * mT. 


at all times i in als 2moneſft. | | the 
Pſalmiſt makes uſe of one when he thus expreſſes | 
himſelf (z): The ſun is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a ftrong man 
to run à race. His going forth is from the end 
of the heaven, and his circuit ' unto the ends of 
it; and there is nothing hid from the heat there- 
of.” Tibullus, following literally the opinions 
of the Greeks, has rendered 3 in verſes No 
of " EE harmony @). | 


Felina wigs Solerti beit Ofiris, „ 
Et teneram ferro ſollicitavit humum. i» 
| Primus i inexpertz commilit ſemina tertæ, Tr? ; . 
Pomaque non notis legit ab arboribus. 
Hic doeuit teneram palis adjungere vitems 
x FUF | 


A fac admitted by the graveſt writers of a an- 
tiquity, evinces to a demonſtration how far. the 
Greeks were deceived in attempting to-eſtabliſh - 
a perfect reſemblance between Bacchus and Oſi- 
ris. The firſt was honoured as the author of 
the vine, and the Egyptians, ſo. far from attri- - 
buting its culture to Ofiris,. abhorred wine as 
poiſon. The Egyptians, fays Plutarch (50. 
had never drank wine before the time of Plams- / 

„ meticus (). Regarding this liquor as the 
blood of the giants, who; after making war 
0 n the . 850 . in N com- 


(2 Plalm 8 5 Mo 

(a) Tibullus, lib. 1. * 8. | CE 
(4) Plutarch's Treatiſe of Is and din. 

(e) This Prince v was one of the laſt Egyptian Pharaoks, 


Ts Y : „ "0 


0; « bay, Fang did not ater them 1 in Iibations, ; 


«* imagining it was odious' to them. They af. 


« ſerted even, that the vine had e from : 


bis blood, mixed with the earth.“ 


This ſacred fable had paſſed' from Egypt i into 


se and as far as the extremities of India (d). 
St. Clemens, of Alexandria, reports that the 
Magi abſtained from wine with the utmoſt at- 
tention. The Arabs had a law wich prokibit- . 
ed them the uſe of it (209. Ouvington (/), in 

ſhort, who has travelled in India, affures us, that 
in our days the Brachmins deteſt that liquor, 
and hold it in no leſs horror than Manes, WhO 
regarded it as the blood of demons. It is diff - 
cult to ſay whence aroſe this averſjon of the Ori- 
entals for wine; but it really exiſts, and this i is 


probably one of the reaſons which induced Ma- 


homet to prohibit it (). Perhaps we ought to 

' ſearch for the cauſe of this prohibition in the 

curſe pronounced by Noah againſt his fon Cham, 
'who, having” farprized him in his drunkenneſs, 
| inſulted” his ſituatiott. However this may be, 
the Egyptians,” who hold it in horror; never 
could attribute the culture of the: vine to Ol. . 


; E EF Be f - Be . 
ris. fy 


But what 90 this ſignify os On Take occa- : 


ſion was it given to the ſun?” This queſtion has 
Excited the reſearches of the ancients and the 


© 


(e) Diodorus Siculus, lib. "VE 


= 


. ks "» CE pore A OT 21 * 4 3 


(4) Stroma 3. 


(J) Ovington's Voyage, Vol. * | 


7 0 ! Wine is an n invented * 5 — 


modem . 


| W and =p * ESI to N N 
Diodorus Siculus (5), and Horopollo (i), ſay; - 
that Oſiris ſignifies Poliophthalmus, he who has 
many eyes. This interpretation applies to the; 
ſun, but doe 8 explain the word Oſiris. For 
if Os, or Ofch, may be tranſlated in Egyptian by 
many, Iris «hag no connection with e. The 
name of Ofiris,” ſays' Plutarch (T). indi- 
ii cates a great number of things, and may be 
6c interpreted in various ways. | It, expreſſes ei- 
« ficacious ſtrength and bounty.” This ſtill 
does not render the literal. ſenſe. The learned 
Jablonſki (J) interprets this word i in a more na- 
tural manner. Oſiris, ſays he, „ comes from 
« Oſchelri, he who makes time. The Egyptians 
underſtood by this expreſſion what God declares. 
in ſpeaking of the fun and of the moon (m) : . 
And God faid; let there. be lights in the 
« firmament of the heaven, to divide the day. 
from the night, and let them be for ſigns and 
for ſeaſons, and for days and for years.” The 
following paſſage of Clemens, of, Alexandria, 
favours this ſentiment (2): The Egyptians 
2 1 fon, 3 Ae | 
1 Diodoras as Siculus, Le 3 


(i) Horopollo, Hieroglyphics, lib, 17 
| (#) Treatiſe of Ifis and. Ofiris, | 
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hat the tar of the day, jourtieying through 

the mild and moiſt air, engeriders time,” 
© The Egyptian aftronomers, after repeated * 

| ſervations, regulated the year by the conrſeof 
the ſun. The great circle of gold, of 64; cu- 
bits, which they placed on the ſummit uf the 
tomb of — and where was ſeen the riſ- 
ing and ſetting of the ſtars for every day of the 


Fear, is a ſplendid proof of their labours, and 


of their diſcoveries. The Prieſts of Thebes,” 
ſays Strabo (o), applied themſelves princi- 
_ © pally to the ſtudy of aſtronomy and philoſo- 
„phy. They made uſe of the ſun, and not 
_ © the moon, to meaſure time.“ Julius Cafar, 
who paſſed a year amongſt them, made himſelf 
acquainted with their learning, and reformed 
the Roman Calendar, which was extremely de- 
fective. This Prince,“ fiys Macrobius (5 . 
* imitating the Egyptians, who alone were per- 
fectly acquainted with divine things, formed 
< the year from the motion of the fun, who fi- 
a niſnes his revolution in 36g days and & quar- 
| © ter.” The fame author, entering into the fpi- 
rit of the aſtronomers; - looks pot tht meafüre £7 
of the year as the chief virtue of the fun. © 
I be ſolar year was found by the academy of 
of Heliopolis, under the reign of Aﬀeth 12 
1325 years before J. C. and ws * the 
parture of the Iſraelites. The Pricfts hg till 


Go ' Strabo, lib. 17. Son 
. 0 Viguoles Gade tome premier 1 
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FRY called by the Greeks . * db the 
' Latin, Jupiter Ammon, was particularly wor- 
| ſhipped at Thebes, which the ſcriptures fyles the 
city of Ammon, and the Greeks Dioſpolis the 
city of Jupiter. His flatue decked with the ſtin 
and head of a ram. This ſymbolical divinity, 
which repreſented the vernal ſun, delivered oracles 
in a temple, fituated in the midſt of; the deſerts of _ 
 Lybia: The Hatue of Hercules, which pariook of 
the worſbip of its deity, at the Vernal Equinox, 
denoted the force of the we when he had d reached | 
the e | + 


| Grand Cairo, | 


Tux Egyptians, Sir, verſed in the findy of 
Aſtronomy, perceived that the ſun appeared un- 
der different aſpects according to his ſituation in 
the Zodiac. They obſerved that he flackened _ 
his motion towards the ſolſtices, that he haſtened 
them at the equinoxes, and that his influence 
was greater or leſs under theſe various circum- 
ſtances. They expreſſed theſe” different phæno- 
mena by characteriſtic denominations. Having 
adopted in their theology the uſe of the hiero- 
glyphic a 2 3 RY by 4 ol 


* 


form of; a child, * a man Sn ap; r an old 85 
man, now joyous, now ſad, or ſplendid, in hs 
midſt of light. The prieſts by theſe emblems - 
alluded to aſtronomical or phyſical effects. Tho | 
_ vulgar, accuſtomed to ſee theſe figures. in the 
- temples, forgot the object they repreſented, and 
adored them as divinities. Macrobius, who had 
penetrated into the myſteries of this ancient 
religion, unveils them to us in the 9 
terms (r): The Egyptians, at the winter Sol- 
« ſtice,. wiſhing to mark the ſhorteſt day of the 
« year, drew from the ſanctuary, the ſun, repre- 
« ſented under the form of an infant. His 
„growth is rapid, which they indicate by re- 
preſenting him at the ſpring Equinox in the 
figure of a young man. At the ſummer Sol- 
_ © Rice, when he has reached his maturity, his 
8 age is diſtioguiſhed by a full face, ornamented 
„with a long beard. At length they difplay 
_ © him with the features of an old man, to role 
out the diminution of the days. 
_ Theſe repreſentations, adopted doubilels by- | 
fore the uſe of writing, and. preſerved by the 
priefts, expreſſed emblematically the four ſeas. | - 
ſons of the year. Firſt let us examine what the 
Egyptians underſtood by the name of Ammon, 
ſo celebrated in antiquity. Amoun, ſays Plu- 


| tarch 0 ), of which we have __ Nen =. 


© Macrob. Saint, lib. 1. of 
(2) Treatiſe of Iſis and Ola. "A and lee 
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mme Egyptian name of Jupiter. This god was 
pPartieularly wofſhipped at "Thebes, called b) 
the facred books Hamon-nοn the poſſeſſion of 
Ammon. Hefodotus tells us umder what form 
dbu was heneufed (n). The inhabitants ö 
Ibades regarded the ram as ſacred, and de lot 


_ © feet} en its fleſh." Every year however, on the 
__  « feſtiFal of Jupiter, they cut off the head of a 
Tram, and take off its ſkin, with Which they - 
cover the ſtatue of the god.“ Proclus teaches = 
as the obſeck ef rbis ceremony (x): The Egyp- 
ans,“ ſays he, „ had 4 ſingular veneration 
** for the ram; becauſe the image of Ammon 
© bots his head, and that this fign,/ the firſt of 
- * the Zodiac, was the preſage of the fruits of 
< the earth.”  Euſebius ()) adds that this fym- 
bot marked the conjunction of the ſun and moon 
, eas. © on BT 
Vos reteſſect, Sir, the cereniony obſerved by 
the prieſts of the temple of Ammon, when men b 
went to conſult that oracle. Faithful obfervers 
of the opinions adopted by their anceſtors, who 
_ Made the fun travel in a veſſel, they carried in 


c boat the ſtatue of that god, formed of precibus 

| ones, und bearing the head of a ram. So many 
arthofities and facts, Evidently demonſtrate, that 

amongſt the alt non a 
FE, F: 5} " 


of Egypt, Ammon re- 


e) Ezechiel, chap. 36. The Greeks and the Romans cal- 
- («} Herodorus, lib. 2. 7 
E 9 9 
0] Euſebius, Evxangelic. lib. 3. „ 
N | _ preſented 


* 2 
* 


dation and abundance. 


WY the ſun . Wis . ſeuſe at . 
dorus Siculus has ſald (2): Ufris ir dhe fer wis 
Ammon. Notwitliſtanditg, theſe two names did 
not repteſetit the ſame phænomena: The former 
as you will have obſerved, ammouneed this ſumi- 
nary the author of time ; the latter, the ſpring, 
and the commencement of the aflronbmiest your 
which happen in the ſign of the rat,” amd Was 
pointed out by the ſymbolſcal figure of that di- 
vinity. The word Amorn, tompoſed of An- = 
ouein (a) ſbining denoted, the deſired 9 OH Pact 2» 8 
duced by the ſun on attaining the Equator, ſuc ß 
as the encreaſe of the days, 4 more ſplendid light, 5 
and above all, the fortunate preſage of the 1 inun- 


The prieſts, on the feſtivals of Ammon, were 
accuſtomed to aſſociate Hercules in his worſhip 

After covering the ſtatue of Jupiter with the ſkin . 

of the ram, they brought near to this emblema- 

tical god, the repreſentation of Hercules (4), 

whom they called in their language Dſom or 

Djiom (c, firength. This expreſſion characterized 

the virtue of the ſtar of the day, when arrived at 

the Equinoctial line. Accordingly, Plutarch (d) 

ſays, they aſſerted that Hercules, placed in the 

ſun, turned with him. This obſervation has nor 

eſcaped Macrobius (e): * The name alone f 


I] Diodorus Siculus, lib. r. + 
(a) Jablonſki, tome premier. . 3 
(.) Herodotus, lib. 2. | 
(e) Jablonſki, tome primier, 
(4) Plut. Treatiſe of Iſis Oficis, 
9 Macrob.. Seturnal,, lib. 1. 


r DAS 


A W proves hs © wal 
« Page the ſun. In fact, Heras ſignifies of the air, 
ellas, glory; and to whom attribute this epi- 

4 thet, if not to the body which fills the univerſe. 

« with his fire, and which, on retiring, leaves i it 
4 plunged in darkneſs * Hence have ariſen the 
brilliant allegories of the Greeks, who themſelves 

acknowledge, that the twelve labours of this he- 

- To, allude only to the ſun paſſing through the 

twelve eee of che Zodiac, in rats annual revo: 
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of nonbs, 4 8YMBOLICAL bär wi . 
PRESENTED THE SUN, 


3 A 


Horus, as well as Ofiris, had' a hawk for b bis mbol. 
Pe ſame attributes frequently aſcribed to both, 
His throne ſupported by lions, becauſe he repreſent- 

ed the ſun at the ſummer Solflice.”” His education 
at Butis, on the border of the great Jake, denoted 95 

bis great power in raiſing vapours into the atmoſ- 15 

b whence they fell down i in dew upon the earth. 
Me vittory of Horus over Typhan, depifted th * 
biappy effects produced by the fun in his progreſs, © 
through the ſummer figns, ſuch-as the inundation; 
the extinctiam of the north enge and d the excites 
men of __ named the e N 
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Egypt, was alſo, Sir, an emblem of the ſun. 
Plutarch poſitively ' affirms it (7); that virtue 
which preſides over the ſun, whilſt he is moving 
through ſpace, the eons called FI and 
the n N 2. 5 EY 


(J) Hut. Treatiſe of lbs and Ofiris, FLY 5 
v Job alſo calls Ur or Orus the ſun— If 1 wind Tp EN 
+ * fun (Ur, Orus) when he was ſhining, or on ( Fartobe) the 
.; moon es in 3 and my heart hatk been ſeverely 
Rs ' enticed | 
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The veneration of the people for this god s ) 


appears from the cirgumſtance of three cities 
being called by this name (+) in the Thebais, 
The ſparrow-hawk repreſented. equally Obris 


and Horus. It was their common emblem, and 


1 they had ſometimes the ſame attribute. „The 


the oracle of Apollo of Claros: 
Learn that the firſt of the gods is Foo. 


interpretation left by. Hermapion of the hiero- 
glyphies engraved on the obeliſk of Heliopolis, 
ofters theſe 3 words (1): Horus is the 
F e lord and the autbor of time. You know, _ 
ir, that theſe qualities were chiefly attributed 
to Ofiris; that they may apply to Horus, he muſt 
neceſſarily denote the ftar of the day, in certain 
circumſtances ;- this is what is explained 0 us bby 


; * 


He is called inz#/6/a in winter, Jupiter in the ert (% 


The ſ% in — and towards the end of autem, the * | 


The ſtar of elch on attaining the 1 


Solſtice, and called per excellentiam the ſun, is 


© the ſame as Horus. In fact the Egyptians repre- 


ſented him borne on Hons ( 5 which figntey | 


= de (i, e. to worſhip) er y mouth hack. d my band; 


this alſo were an iniquity to be puniſhed by the judge, ſot 1 


- ſhould have denied the God wha is n. Job, chap. xxi. 
ver. 26, 27, 28. f _ Tranſlator. 
1 g ) Horapollo, Hieroglyphics, lib. 1. 1 5 2 
() Their Egyptian name was Cities / Horus. The Se. | 
called them Cities of Apollo. - | : 
() Ammian Marcellinus. | 
) That is to to ſay Amour. Thoſe various ; denomination 
will be explained in the courſe of theſe dete | 5 
(2) R N b ki 
ms 
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his entrance into the ſign of the lion · They who 
preſided gver the divine inſtitutions, then placed 
ſphynxes at the head of the canals” and facrsd 
founnains to warn the people of the approaching 
| inundation. Macrobius, who informs_ us why 
the hy an Horus the name of Apollo, eon- 


. ſays he, they difcover as a ſecret, which ought 


to be inviolable, that the fun ved in the 
upper hemiſphere, is called ' Apollo.” Theſe 
teſtimonies conour in proving, that this emble- 
matical deity was no other than the ſtar of day, 
paſſing through the ſignus of ſu mmer. 
Theſe lights may lead us to the explication of 
the facred fable, which the prieſts publiſhed on 
the ſubje of Herus; for they enveloped in my- 
ſtery every point of their religion. Plutarch ()) 
gives it at length. I ſhall only quote the princt- 
pal traits. - They ſaid that he was the fon of 
Oſiris and of Ifis ; that Typhon; after killing his 
brother Oſiris, took poſſeſſion of the kingdom; 
that Horus leaguing himſelf with His, avenged 
the death of his father, expelled the tyrant from 
his throne, - without depriving him of life, and 
reigned gloriouſſy in Egypt. A perſon who has 
travelled ever ſo little in Egypt, eaſily diſcovers 
natural phenomena, hid under the veil of fable. 
In the ſpring, the wind Khamfin frequently makes 
_ great ravages there. It raiſes Whirlwinds of burn- 
ing fands, which ſuffocate travellers, darken the 
air, and cover the face of the ſun in ſuch a man- 


(0 Mabrob. Saturnal, lib. 1. „„ 
() Plut. Treatiſe of Ine and Offs. 
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ner as to leave the earth in perfect obſcurity; : 
Here is the deathof Oſiris, and the reign of Ty. 


* 
a 


phon. Theſe hurricanes break. looſe uſually in 


the months of February, March, and April. 
When the ſun approaches the ſign of the lion, 
be changes the ſtate of the atmoſphere, diſperſes 
| theſe tempeſts, and reſtores the northerly winds, 
which drive before them the malignant vapours, 
and preſervein Egypt coolneſs and ſalubrity un- 
der a burning ſky. This is the triumph of 
Horus over Typhon, and his glorious reign. As 
the natural philoſophers acknowledge the inſſu- 
ence of the moon over the ſtate of the atmoſ · 
phere, they united here with this god, to drive 
the uſurper from the throne. The prieſts conſi- 
dering Oſiris as the father of Time, might be- 
ſtow the name of his ſon on Horus, who reigned 
three months in the year. This is, I believe, 
the natural explication of this allegory. Beſides, 
all enlightened men muſt have underſtood this 
language, which was familiar ta them. The 
people only, whoſe feeble ſight extends no far- 
ther than the exterior, without diving into the 


true meaning of things, might regard theſe alle- 


 gorical perſonages, as real gods, and decree | 
| eyes and offerings to them. 
(o) Jablonſki, who has interpreted he epithet 


of Arueri, which the Egyptians, gave to Horus, 


| pretends that it ſignifies efficacious virtue. Theſe 
_ expreſſions perfectly characterize the phænome ? 
na which happened during the reign of this god. 

It is in ſummer, in fact, that the ſun maniteſſs 


(s) poet tome premier. Ls 
e 


all its power in Egypt. 


\ 


the waters of the river „ rains, ee mn : 
him in the air, and driven againſt the fummit of | 
the Abyſſinian mountains; it is then that the  _ 
. huſbandman reckons on the treaſures of — gk —— nl 
ture. It was natural fot Y 

with the name of 
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Ihe worſhip. of Ber r. bK 3 „ Pl 
. who built a ſuperb temple in honour of 
im. « Adored in Eg Oßt before their reign. His | 

3 on the banks of © the Nile. This emblematical 
divinity denated the dun in his progreſs through 
the autumnal figns. Said to be invifible, becauſe 
ſeen only for a ſhort time by the inhabitants of the 
north. The ſame with the Pluto of the Greeks, 
but diveſted of. rhe Jn with 8 their need 
ere him. 0 


1 
4 


To Mr. 4 M, | | 
Grand, Ca, | 


4 oy E Prilemics — brought Kae dyn 


1 a city of Pontus, to Alexandria, the ſtatue of a 


god, who on his arrival received the name of 
Serapis, propagated his worſhip throughout E- 
ypt. The magnificent temple they built in his 
onour, and which for, grandeur, the beauty of 
its ornaments, and the majeſty of its architecture, 
was compared to the capitol, the feſtivals they 
eſtabliſhed, the brilliant ceremonies they inſti- 
tuted, attracted the veneration of the people to 
this _ Serapis, become the god of the court, 
RE; the Egyptians almoſt forget their ancient 
:* The provinces emulated each öther in 


bailding 5 


2 0 MA ® "I * i; r. 1 


| g.tem les.to. him, and. burning 

his . py is 10 this celebrity that we — 
attribute the opinion of thoſe writers, who, have 
pretended. that his worſhip. was firſt. introduced 


2 


into this country- by the Ftolemics, and that he 


was a ſtranger there before their reign... Various 
W extracted from better informed hiſtori- 


rove the contrary. Plutarch (9 in his Life. 


_ of Alexander the Great, introduces a Nan, who. 
oY to, him: Serapis has appeared to me, 


and aſter breaking my chains, has ſent. me i 
thee The Athenians having decreed to. this con- 
querot the honours, of Bacchus, Diogenes be 


nic (g exclaimed: Let them make. me. Serapis 


then. . Theſe. circumſtances prove that Serapis : 


was, known before the Ptolemies. Other paſ- 


| ſages inform us that he had his birth on the 
banks. of the Nile. One ſees in Egypt, ſays Pau- 
ſanias, ſeveral: temples, of Serapis (r. Alex: 
andria poſſeſſes the maſt magnificent: the mat 


ancient is at Memphis. Laſtly, Tacitus, whoſe 


evidence, cannot be called in queſtion, expreſſes 
_ himſelf thus, in ſpeaking of the gad of Synope, 
tranſported to Alexandria (): A temple Wor- 
_ © thy. the grandeur of this city, was built on a 
7 "wy Wy e 7 erh " wu Sf £7 
| Was 
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t was At this WY an ancient i. el hs ated 
* to Serapis and Iſis.“ Theſe authorities leave | 
no doubt of the antiquity of the Egyptian Sera- 

pis. Hiſtory informs us al ſo that he was in cer- 

tain reſpects the Pluto of the dire * one 
of the ſymbols of the ä 5 

When the god of Byrdpe v Fu Plu- 
tarch (a), was tranſported to Alexandria, the 

_ * interpreter Timotheus, and Manethon of Se> 

_ «© bennytus, conjectured on the ſight of the cer- 

115 berus and the dragon which adorned his ſtatue, 
that it repreſented Pluto, and perſuaded Pto- 

: e Jemy that this god was the fame with Serapis ; 
5 0 for he did not go under that name in the coun · 

„ try from whence he was or. He re; 
* ceived therefore on his arrival that of Serapis, 
« which the Egyptians give to Pluto.“ It ere 15 
not be imagined however that the Egyp 

Pluto was the ſovereign of hell, king of 2 | 
and judge of the dead; like that of the Greeks. - 
This theology of Grecian origin was unknown 
at Memphis (x). Porphyry tells us fo in expreſs 
terms: The prieſts of Egypt underſtood by 
Pluto, the inferior ſin; which remaining un- 
te der the earth the winter ſolſtice, paſſes over 
and enlightens the unknown regions.“ It is 
for this reaſon that Calliſthenes calls Serapis the 


; inviſible god of Snope. For the ſame reaſon, i 3 


| ſuburb of Alexandria. At this day we ſee there. a hill of rub- 


biſh of near one hundred feet in elevation, and under which 95 8 
burried the remains of Serapei 


(e) Plutareb, Treatiſe of Ife and Ofitis, 
0 Propheſy quoted by TO Prepar. rr. 1 3. © 


Han, in 1 of Mot 1 y my {4 Plato 4 


* afſerts that the ſublime ſouls of vittuous men 
are catried before that god, whom we call ao 
«« Serapis; becauſe he is inviſible.” 

The epithet of inyiſible was given him, hes 
_ cauſe the ſun, in approaching the wintet ſolftice, 
remains longer concealed under the earth, and 


ſeems to haſten to conceal himſelf from the ſi gut 
of the northern nations; . Te mark his abode ff. 


ſix months in the northern, and the other ſix 1 in 


the ſigns of the ſouthern hemiſphere (z), they : | 


painted him in two different colours, ſometimes 


juming at other times of A dark blue. The e 


former was called ſparkling or ſuperior Amoun ; 
the latter, Serapis or inferior. This is what the 
ancients, but particularly jablonſki amongſt the 
moderns; have left us as the moſt probable ac- 
count of this emblematical deity. Nor is it un- 
likely, that in the opinion of the ancient philo- 


ſophers of Greece, Pluto was no other than the 5 


inferior ſun, but that under the brilliant pencil 


of the poets, he became be! monareh of the in⸗ K 
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Regel repreſented, in Ey pr, 75e ids a 127 A | 
_ Winter Solftice, ant, in Greece, the G blen. . 


"Delineated by the Egyptian Pritfts "with his f 
"Joined ether, in ſuch a mamer that he c 
Searcely Walk. This emblem of the ſlow, and a 

_ Injenfible motion 6 the Jun, when" ver ging T6 the 


Topic of Capricorn.” Repreſentel iin on the 
hy Law "flower, ene # rot open an towards 
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pocrates (a. The Greeks made of him the God 
of ſilence, becauſe he was born holding one of 
his fingers on his mouth, Hs, ſays Plutarch (B. 5 
brought forth at the winter Solſtice the tender 


| bs dr S. Ant he 
Egyptians drew from their ſanctuary the fun, 
| repreſented under the forth of an infarit, to an- 
nounce to the people the ſhorteſt day of the 
year. This emblematical deity was called Har- 


Harpocrates. This Egyptian name ſignifies lame 


if c). He was repreſented with this nn to 


baron. libs r. 
63) Treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris. 


eq Jablonſki, Pantheon Egypracum, come” preg. £ 


o N 


To 


mark. e flow, and almoſt gs motion | 


of the ſun, when at the Tropic. Horapollo, in 
the einde he/h T left us of the Wheat 5 
phics, rf it ? 


is in the 8 
"IO 4 1 Ne two feet of 1 "Har . e 
Join 81 r, 10 as 40 form grl e. The 5 
Aptians e . 177 mis em- 
15 Tg ne Fg 2 Bane the bf Ia 5 
©1016 t e)t 

eo a 8 ere . 55 as HOT aha e 
0 fymbol Sa ed given his . 
for the calix of this fuper Oy of the Nite, 
not blow before the, e ee en Ss 

The I to who 4000 with the veil 8 
fable the moſt ſttiking znomena''of nature, 
and who had compoſed W n xnigmatical theology, 
faid that Jupiter (Ammon) having originally had 


14 


1 


| his feet joined together, could not walk freely ; 


1 


that the ſhame he felt at this deformity induced 
him to live in ſolitude; that Iſis, touched at 
his ſituation, reſtored him the uſe of his legs by 
| ſeparating them. Through this allegory we diſ- 
cover Harpocrates, or the ſun, ſtationary at the - 

winter Solſtice ; and by the operation of Iſis, 

Ammon, or the ſtar of the day, advancing with _ 
a more rapid motion, when he reaches the Equa- 


But the Egyptians were not the ouly people 
who expreſſed themſelves in a ly mbolical man- 
ner. All the ancient nations, E in "Wo 


_(@) Horapollo, Hieroglyphics, lib. 2, 
1 8. Tae of Iſis and Oris. 
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infancy of langusge, were compelled to adopt 
the uſe of parables and allegories. Before the 
invention of letters, ſenſible ſigns were neceſſary | 
to ſpeak to the underſtanding ; and the meta- 
phors employed ſo frequently by the Hebrew 


and the Arab, ſtamp the ſeal on their antiquity. 


15 4 55 "Thave the honour to be, a. 


The Paphlagonians, according to Plutarch (F), 


« ſaid that the ſun Nept in winter, and was 
« awake in ſummer; and the Phrygians, that he 
vas chained during the winter, and 255 in the 
«c © ſpring he 8 0 tree from his irons.” 
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probably the firſt ſymbol of the ſun. The Eg — 
tians having diſcovered that they owed the riches 
of their country to that ſtar; that he was the 
principal cauſe of the inundation, that his bene- 
ficent rays conveyed heat and life throughout 
nature, that made the plants ſpring up, and ri- 
pened the harveſts, looked on him as the firſt 
ſource of fertility. They worſhipped him under 
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productive power with which they 1 um 
to be arp they conſecrated the goat to him 
as the prolific of animals This animal 
was fed i in the. Temple of Mendes, as.the living. 
image of the God he repreſented. /- The inhabi- 
tants of the Mendeſian province cel | 
_ tivals in his honour, wore mourning at his death, 
und held him in f{ach;extraecdinary veneration, 
 ithat-® decency ſorbids me 10. relate what Herado- 
8 2 nen e Ahe . 


9 The father: .of 1 3a LOCI yy this: wor- | 
ſhip, thought that Mend?s: realty ſiguified a he- 
goat, Several Grecian writers haye adopted this 
miſtake. Others have diſcovered it, and have 
obſerved that Mend ꝰs was the. ſymbolical deity 
for fecundity, the goat His living image, and the 
ſun the principle. Suidas poſitively aſſerts it (i). 
„The Egyptians, fays he, honour the goat, be- 
-<cauſe htnis:confecrated. to the genęrative yir- 
tue.“ NDiodotus Steulus ( e Heede ) 
are of the ſame ſentiment. void ni 8 
ar Phe Greeks, who repreſented. Pan with the | 
. e ee e e = Some 


B r 7 TT ws. 
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50 Hires c cum 13 count. Yrrabay, lib, 5 as 2 

"Vine hb). Herodotus, lib. 2. 5 3 
05 Suidas, id theword & Mendes. it i wh 5} Ne. 0 | 

F Nircamr auen, deificaruit; [ne apad Grades, 3 or 

<g#nithbem partem.. Diodorus Sioulusg libs. 1. off nal]. 
( +) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 1. 
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de malogy between Ain bk rp 
Got. They gave to Mendss the mam f Pan; 
and called the city of Gm, nw, 
 Pamopolis, in achieh Pan kad n temps. But this 

teſemblance was only m o pearance. Their Pam, 
_ the guardian of the woods, the caverns, nud 
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mountains, had buly the title of demi · god, wand 1 


that of Bgypt was in me number of the eight 
divinities. Hercules, Bacchus) and Pam; ſags SY 
Herodotus '( m) dave bern newly received 


into the temples of Greece. Pan (iht is a0 = 


*« fay, Mendes). is the moſtantientof-theieight 
« reat Gods: of Egypt“ \Diotorus”!Sidalas 
adds (9, ** The Eyyprianshonour Pam with eu 
particular worſhip. - Almoſt all the temples 
have his ſtatue, und the Priefts v nent dhe 
eee f . aul "heaglebvostin e 
5 ſtéries“ A 2 i Meinen 301 to. 
Theſe paſajevagthorize us to regard Melton - 
the firſt emblem of the fun. Indeed, reaforrats 
ſelf leads us t&thiseoncluſion. | Before men were 
| „before they had conceived-thecitlea 
of the Trepius and the Hquator, and obſevbd 
the various phæœemena produced: by the re. 
lution of the ſun; the ERyprians mut have dd. 
marked his produftive virtue. Te paiut this 
fenfibly; they ereated an emblematical mo 
which they dalled Menids, brry prolific, anti f 


which the gest, from ib procrettive — 
vas the image. ** * tor this Tre wat Bie 
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other repreſent the ſtar of the day, but dach 
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doro Siculus (o) declares chat Mend f mY wr 
ſiame with Oſiris. In truth, both ene and. the 


them has different attributes. What adds a freſh- - 
degree of evidence to this truth is, that the 
 Phallus, the ſymbol of generation, and particu- 
larly of Mendes, decorated all the Gods I have 
been ſpeaking of, and ſerved as an ornament 0 
te ſacerdotal dreſs of the Egyptians. 
I have laid before you, Sir, the different os 
nominations under which the ſun, was-adored in 
ancient Egypt. You have ſeen, that under the 
celebrated name of Oſiris, be was regarded as 
the author of time; that Ammon marked his 
paſſage to the Equator, announced. the ſpring, 
and the renewal of light; that Hercules indicat- 


ed his beneficent power; that the glorious reign 


of Horus, repreſenting him in the ſigns of the 
ſummer, announced to the people the extinc- 
tion of the ſoutherly winds, and the progreſs 

of the inundation; ; that Serapis was the emblem 
of this luminary, returning from the Equinox- 
zal Line towards the Tropic of Capricorn; that 
Harpoerates marked the flowneſs of his courſe 
when he had reached the winter Solſtice, and 
that Mendes was the ſymbel of his generative 
virtue. Theſe various attributes, perſonified by - | 
the Prieſts, compoſed a fabulous theology which 
the people looked upon as facred, and which 
made them offer incenſe to chimerical deities. 
In the following letters 1 ſhall give you ſome 1 


$3 Dioderat ee ee ee, 1 


ſame ſpirit of | myſtery ; ; through. the who 
- Prieſts. ſtudying nature, 
ſerving. aſtronomical and phyſical effects, 
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| (ter its proper vue, — — hi 
woben introduced into Greece, gave birth to the Ti 
ble of Job's being changed into a cow. Iis influence 

on the atmoſphere being obſerved, they - afterwards 
named it Iris, which fignifies the cauſe of abun- 
dance. The inundation of the Nile aſcribed to the 
tears of this deity; that is, to the dew, of which 
ſbe excites a fermentation in the waters. To this 
day the Coptis pretend that the d dew which falls at 
the Solftice, makes the waters ferment, one by that 
© Means PR % 70 ny HE 
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To Mr. L. Mes i'd 
Grand Cairo, i 


I E pee Sins had a boundleſs vene- 
ration for the moon. From the moſt remote an- 
tiquity, ſhe was hououred by them as the 
Queen of Heaven (p). Atfirfl they worſhip- 
ped her under her proper name of 70h (g. Ina» 
chus, the firſt king of Argos, carried this wor- 
ſhip into Greece, one hundred a d twenty years | 
before the birth of Mute Cr * It is ce | 


(7) Jeremiah. 1 

bY wks leb, in the Egyptian language, vigil the moon. N. 
n AR ptiatum de Jablonſki, tome ſecond, | 

(* tome 5 


C 


oy Joor — —.— the: rig mig! 8 
the moon is called Jo.” John Malata 1 5 
firms this mee 1 10 our days the. Greeks 85 
* ſenſe.” Alter che Greek language res d 
over the Egyptian, this foreign name appeared 
myſterious, and was omy made uſe of withim the 
walls of the temples, where the origin of the 
ancient modes of 'worſhip was preſerved; We! 1 
for this reaſon that Malala calls it myſtic.” / ee. 
In tke end; the Egyptian priefts, — ti | 
obſerving the phænomena of nature, having re- 
marked that the moon has a direct influence on 
the atmoſphere, the winds, and the rains, regard- 
ed it, like the ſun; as one of the ſources of the 
inundation. They ſought therefore for an eK! 
preſſion which might characterize this effect, and 
called it Me, which, in the Egyptian language, 
ſignifies (u), »the cauſe of abundante. This hap- 
pened 320 years after the departure of the Iſra- 
elites. At this period they beſtowed ſurnames 
on the fun and moon, proper to fix their diſcove- 
ries, and preſented the people with a new theo- 
logy. It is to chis change that we muſt attri-, / 
bute the origin of the Grecian fable, which, 
makes J croſs the ſea, metamorphoſed into 
a cow, and conducts her into Egypt, where ſhe 
| rosen a wawhe of N. * 9. 8 who was es 


ie — Dion: — 0 5 _ 
| t) Chronologie de Jean Malala. | | 
() Jablonſki, Pantheon Mgyptiacum, tome ſecond, 
| bo ) . — book j. 


rege 
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bee verſed in ancient m ythology, puts 
theſe words into the mouth of Jupiter: % Con- 5 
'«« duct Jo to the bans of the Nile acroſs hn. . 
„waves of the ſea... Let her become t; 
her be the goddeſs of the Egyptians ; - let "at : 


_ 4 augment the waters c of the river "nd. let oe: 
: the winds.” 


The ſwelling « of the Nile being the event, hs, | 
moſt important for this country, ſince the. lives. 
of the whole nation depend upon it, the cauſes 
of it were ſought after with the greateſt attention. 
The prieſts, initiated in the myſteries, that is to 
ſay, acquainted with the natural ſenſe of the al- 
legories with which they amuſed the credulity of 
the vulgar, knew every thing which was con- 
nected with the inundation, and by what ſigns it 
might be conjectured how far it would be mode 
rate or favourable. Their intimate connections 
with the Ethiopians, had procured them moſt 
valuable information on this head, which they... 
reſerved to themſelves: ** The abundant rains,” 
ſays Euſtathius (3) © which fall during the ſum- 


mer in Ethiopia make the Nile ſwell, as Ariſ- 5 
t totle and Eudoxus aſſure us, who ſay they de- 


rive this knowledge from the Egyptian prieſts, WF 
"oP hey knew alſo that theſe 1 rains owed their ori- 
gin to the northerly winds. The. rains of 


Abyſſinia.“ ſays Pliny C IU, ii are attributed to 


** the northerly winds, which convey thither be 
during the ſummer the clouds of the northern 
% countries.” Theſe effects being merely Phy- 


60 The learned commentator of Homer, ora lib. * 5 =} 
ve . Plin. lib. $+ and . "OT Haie 3 


. leu, were e not 1 to . ihe; "a 


; 
but to rule over the minds of the people, and 4 
hold them in ſubjection to the yoke. of . | | 
2 3 A Mis own. enoanesf lar J 


The „ nere - 2 
which follows. the olg se, the prieſts, who: re» = 
| garded this piper eng motherof the winds, (the — * | 

5 i the ſymbol of Iſis, announced her po ÞT: 


er of engeridering and letting looſe the winds) Ca. = a 
decreed to her the honour of this ph 1 
« Ifis,” ſays Servius (, . is the Genius of - g 
« the Nile The ſiſtrum ſue beats ig. her right 1 


« hand, indicates. the encreaſe and the. Rowing | 
$ of the waters. The vaſe-ſhe holde in het ft 
marks their abundance in all the canals.” „ 
ples wars, cxafing, in er in the different provin- — 
ces, and ſhe had al rs and facrifices . through 
out the county. Coptos, ” fays Buſtathius C 
© is a city of the. 14 cbais, where J is ador- 
« ed under the name of Iſis. It is on. hen feß. 
< tivals that they celebrate th the ſiſtrum ts 
10 increaſe of the Nile. 25 The people; from-the 
allegorical language of the prieſts, imagined 5 
that they owed this boumy io the tears f 
that divinity. The Egyptians, according ta Fu- 
ſanias, were perſuaded, that the tears of If G 


2 2 i 


* 
4 ; ; 
8 2 2 
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the virtue to augment: the Nile, and to make. 4 

riſe up into the country. The n dal 3058 70 : 
(eh Katt, preps Evangel: lib. 7 — 
( 5) Servius, Obſervations on af macs 556 . 05 7 i 7 
(e) Euſtathius the grammirian, — 
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466 L E TE ns . 
yet cured of this ſuperſtition. In our days; 
they fay that at the foiftice there falls a . 
Which makes the waters of the rivers fer- 
ment, and produces their overflow. Are not 


theſe the tears of the goddeſs fo celebrated 


amongſt the ancient Egyptians, their anceſtors? 
They r attempted to eſtabliſh a point- 
ed; between the phenomena of the | 
eourſe of the moon, and thoſe” of the inun- 


ation. They ſaid, e Plmtarch (4) affures us, 
. That the degrees of the elevation of the waters 


* correſponded with the phaſes of that planet; 
n that at Elephantinos they roſe to the height of 
ec twenty-eight cubits, a number equal to the 
L days of her revolution; that at Mendes, where 
*r the encreaſe was the leaſt conſiderable, they 
* approached tor ſeven eubits, correfponding to 
_ *© the number of days in which ſhe decreaſes; 
1 that the mean term of the inundation at Mem- 
r phis, was fourteen eubits, and was relative to 
_ * the period of the full moon.” This paſſage 
proves with what attention they endeavoured to 
become acquainted with every thing, concerning 
an event ſo e inn 0 he 3 22 
9 | 
The Egyptians having called the moon I, 
or the cauſe of abundance, beſtowed this epithet 
on the earth, as on the mother of fruits. We 
| 1 fays Macrobius f. 9. that Oſiris i is the yy ” 


oy Treatiſe of lis and Ofirs. 
_ {c}-Servius on the Æneid, lib, 8. 
wry Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 2. 


35 * 


CE 1 1 „ 


iid Ifis the earth v. Iſis, in the Egyptian lun - 3 
— adds Servius, means the earth. Conſij- 
dered in this point of view, ſhe has a ſtriking 
affinity to the Ceres of the Greeks. This obſer- 
vation has not eſcaped Herodotus (f, who de- 
clares that it is the ſame divinity. But not to 
wander from the Egyptian theology, we muſt | 
not extend this denomination to the globe in ge 
neral (þ). Plutarch, who was well acquainted 535 
with this matter, informs us that the prieſts ho- 
noured only with the name of Iſis, that part vf 
Egypt watered by the Nile, and in alluſion only _ 
to het fecundity ; he adds that, in the ſacred - 
| language; they termed the TD. the mar- | 
_ riage of Ofiris with Ifis. 
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EE days Blackwell, a ies ep ut the Dave: 5 
tians agreed; were no more than Iii and Ofir7s, the ſun, moon 
| and can! 3 . 
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of Sothis, and its connections with Ifis and the | 
IPRAAHeDy offered this ſtar to the. yeneration of 
e people. It became conſecrated by religion; 
— poſſeſſed ſuch celebrity that ſeveral authors 
have called it by the name of Iſis. Horapollo (i) 


thus expreſſes himſelf: Iſis is alſo the name 


* of a ſtar, called in Egyptian, pothis; and in 
4 Greek, , rag The Egyptians, adds 
Damaſcius (), aſſert that Sothis i is the ſame with. 
Iſis. 


Hompello, Hicroglyphi Inn, * 
tO) Dancin Life of Iſidons. 10 


| However 


CLE * 
even hee opinions Way Bb, aan  . -| 
that Sothis dick not irichcate This; but tit the 


conſtellatiotr Uf the dog- Mar, aud particaliflythe = 
Rar whith mines at the bead f it. The Bgyp. 


tians dated the comtieticement 6f their -- — i TD. 
from his riſing. . In Egypt,” fays Plutarel 9), © 
« that ſtar was called Sbthis; to which the Greeks - 
„give the hame of the dop-Rdr; aud —_ 
«The conſtellatibns of Oribn and of the Do Nö 
are cohfecrated t& Horus Abd tb fis!“ The” Lt 
aftrotiomer THEO T , Wines in ſupport of © 
this ſentittenr. © The Dog fies towards eleven 
„ Oclock àt night. Tt is at this epocha that we 
„Egyptian yeat begitls: This far and His ring 
are confectatet t& IHS.“ Porphyry N 
ſerchet, „ Aquriu8i* ſays le, © is hot At Me 
„Phi, 48 et Rome, the com ener F. WW 
year; but Cancer. Near to this iges Selle 
"0 cles by the Greeks, the dog. © The | 
* tiaus regard the wii of this ſtar a8 tlie fr 
eddy of the month, and as the inflant' of ti“? 
* birtk of tlie world. „ We may Join to theſe” 
authorities, that of Mastoblus (0); „ Atitiquity 
« affighs to the ſun and to the moon} ie nen 
* and the crab, becauſe they were in thefs figns 
„ i cid of the World.“ We way 
lieve that ttieſe laſt Words“ mark the 4 
when men, after numerous dbſcrvations oh the 
| mbvernetit of the heavenly bodies, formed ma: 
their diſcoveries 4 ſyſtem Mm mm of Chis, to hien „„ 


(659 Trete of 165 5 Obe 07 65 e eee 
() Phænomena of Theon. „„ 

(») Porphyry, of the cave of the Mya, 1 

(e Macrob. Dream of 1 lib. 1. . 
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$ they „„ . 
from this epocha, the birth the World... "If = 
conjecture. be Juſt, it proves that the Egyptians | 
are the moſt ancient aſtronomers on earth, for 
| it is to them chat PIE attribute this I; 
langusge. 
„ quotations. I have laid bete you, ou, Sir... 
demonſtrate that Sothis did not repreſent Iſis, 
but was only conſecrated to her. The aſtrono- 
mers formed two periods which they called So- 
thic, becauſe they commenced with the riſing of 
that ſtar. In the former, which comprehended 
1461 years, they conſidęred principally the courſe 
of the ſun, who after his long revolution return- 
dd to the ſame point of the heavens from hence 
he ſet out. In the latter, the duration of which 
was twenty-five years, they paid attentian to the 
courſe of the ſun, and of the moon. They re- 
marked that after this = of time the new 
| moons returned to the. ſame days of the year, 
without being however in the ſame paint of the 
Zodiac. They made uſe of this cycle, which 
comprehended exactly 309 lunar revolutions, 8 
regulate the feſtivals; for. they paid great aged 155 
tion to the new moons. 
The following was the principal reaſon . 
led them to conſecrate the dog · ſtar to Iſis: they 
regarded this divinity as the cauſe of the inun- 
dation, and as they were able on the riſing of 
Satbis to judge of the degree to which the waters 
would riſe, they dedicated i it to this ſtar. Hora- 
pollo gives us to underſtand this Gs as ms 
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© Horapollo, Hier: lib, 1. 5 


O0 * EGYPT. 


«« The riſing of the dog-ſtar- announces IS. 


1 tain ſigns, the events of the year.” This paſ- 
fage muſt. be underſtood as relative to the in- 
creaſe of the Nile, the moſt important phæno- 
menon for Egypt. Accordingly Diodorus en 
| Jus (9) tells us, that the Egyptians called 8 | 
the far which makss the waters increaſe. - = 
Bochart and Kircher, who knew that | 
the Greeks, Sothis was called Cynos, Dog, and 
amongſt the Romans, Canicula, have 7 | 
that this word had the ſame meaning in Egyp- 
tian. But this is an error that Jablonſki 7.) has 
refuted” in a  cqnvincing manner. He proves 
that this name is GEES 0 Sub-oit, * begin- 
ni time, Tt is impoſſible to give a more 
— 3 of a ſtar, don Whg 1 riſing 
was dated the renewal of the civil year, and in an 
pw nn N creation NIV the 3 
00 — Scat, lb. 1. 25 ds « . N 955 LE a cor 
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Ft wee, 1 85 pe be We 868 | 
different names on the ſun, either. to. _charafter- 
ize his effects or his relations with reſpè to the 
earth ; they followed the ſame method reſpe@- 
ing the moon. Chæremon, a ſacred writer of 
Egypt, leaves no doubt on this ſubject. 
„ Every thing which is publiſhed of Oſiris 
* and Iſis, all the ſacerdotal fables, allude only 
** to the phaſes of the moon, and the courſe of 
tee the ſun.” 1 

Bubaſtis was one of the principal attributes of 
Iſis. Theology having perſonified her, formed 


* See Porphyry, Epil. to _— 
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maine wad Pute, as deſeriBet'by If „ 
and where the — part: : 2 ll 
t,. at a eertam period of the'ye „ 
| 3 this deity.” Te prieſts fed'it  Þþ 
with ſacred food, and Wen it Sie, ey em- VVV 
dalmed its body and carried it i p67 R 
tomb prepared for in. The teen Bares ere 
5 plained! this wörffiip vartvully; all ef then =—_ 2 
manner by no nean natural; aht Winch f "wm 23 
not relate. The Greeks pretend that when Ty- 
phon declared wat againft the gods, Apollo tranſ- 
formed himſelf into a Vulture, Mercury into an 
Ibis, and Bubaſtis into a Cat and that the vene- 
ration of the people for the latter animal took 
riſe from trat fable; but ey ufbribe their own 
ideds to the ERy ptiatts who” thought very differ 
| . However that ay 'b&,th@ cat was gent 
ly honoured in Egypt; ada Pothatr folder Havs 
ing imprude mti Killedrie, WAY rmniieatately put 
to death by the populace.” 210097 od: „ e 
Bubaſtis, in the fungua aage of the prieſts, Ko 2M 
deemed the deaghter of Tis; and ever reptile T6: 
ed her iii gerte ances.” It is for this | 
reaſon that the Greeks; who Henduftd tlie moot 
by the name of Pfana, beſtowed it ald or this 
 Egyprianidivinity/ Bubaſtis; fays Herodotus); : 
is called Diana by the Greeks.” The Exypfrahg | 
attributed to her the virtue of affiſti nt 
women, as ante eee 


— 


. | 5 {9 root wb ES G 
(629 Herodotus, lib, 2. | 1 
(2) Herodotus, linda: 1 [..- 
(>) — lib, Wb | | Po 


— 44 
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happily delivered, without j roking 
** has the office of Bubaſtis been — * uſe» 
e leſs, If all women were to produce children | 
5 * like Phileniam, what would become of the 
_ » 54 worſhip of the Goddeſs ?: 5 * 
The Greeks and Latins, diſciples of the LaVD»- 
| Lians, aſcribed the ſame power to 7 Fes and 
| Horace does not think it unworthy of his Me 


W * en n N i 5 


x * 4 


The philoſopher will fe le KF 
ancient worſhip in the laws s re — nature on 
women, and which in ſome meaſure follow the 
lunar revolutions. The n: tural. philoſophers, 
and the poets, buried it under a agg unin- 
9 8 . to the people. | 

A perfect reſemblance does not exiſt „ 
he two deities I have been ſpeaking of. The 
| Greeks conſtituted Diana Goddeſs of the Chace, 
and of the Foreſts, an attribute the Egyptians 
did not acknowledge in Bubaſtis. The former 
added, that ſhe was the daughter of Jupiter and 
9 1 * and Bubaſtis way produced ** Ou 


1 barbarous 2 was Pan at the foe 
tivals celebrated i in honour of uſe © I * 


6) * lib. 3, Ode 6, 


the 


— . 2 


ONT AG TLTRH SE: - 1 

the Greeks alſo, Ilithyis, , or Lasins, to ma 4 
preſiding over childbed. The Egyptians: = 
her under this name in the city of Ditbyia,. Mu. 
ated near Latopolis (2) In this city, lays f 
e Plutarch (4) They burnt. men alive, calling. 3 
« them Typhons, as Manethon aſſures. m_ = 
*« Their aſhes were thrown to the wind |} 

__ *« Amalis, continnes Porphyry (), who cites. 7 
d the ſame. fac, aboliſhed theſe ſanguinary ſa- = 
_ * crifices,. and eſtabliſhed figures of wax of the! 1 
* natural ſize, for the humag victims“ Hero- 1 

| 2 5 on the other hand, warmly maintains 1 
the Egyptians were nover guilty of this 4 

a How could a: peopie, exciaims he, [i 
4 Tho can ſcarcely prevail on themſelves to ſa- 1 
< crifice a few animals, ſhed human blood pen 155 1 
« the altars of their Gods? i 
The teſtimonies beirig vory Post dra an oo fit; 7 
and the other, the moſt rational conjecture ia at : | 
the paſtoral Arabs who fubjugated Egypt, long 27 
before the arrival of the 1ſraclites, brought with - 1 
them that barbarous cuſtom eſtabliſhed amongſt 1 


them Tony the moſt tremors OOPS * What 
ate i Ons gives: 


4h Rok lib. 175 ale ment of tive, th gase 
which are not now to be ſeen. 5 

(a) Treatiſe of Iſis and Ofiris. Es M . on 

(3) Porphyry, of Abſtinence. | / 6 ab | | 

(c) Herodotuy, lib. 2. According to this ee the ar. 
tians ſacrificed only ſwine, calves, oxen, and geeſe. 

(4) The oo Arabs annually flew an infant, er . 
Tied it under the altar. They made uſe of its carcaſe as of 4 
divine image. Perphyry, of Abſtinence, book ſecond. I could 
Cite N ther 22 5 to "Pe chat the _ — 
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gives an air of probability to this opition is, 5 * 

the Egyptiatis ceaſed ſheddirig Hamar blood as 

| footy as the Pharaoh Amaſis Had taken Heliopsz 
ls from theſe ferocious conquerors} and oY 

driven them to the frotjtiers of Arabia. 35 

Ilt remains for me, Sir, to reſohwe A een | 

which naturally ariſes here. How could Bubaf- 
tis be called the daughter of Iſis, ſince the alſo 
was a ſymbol of the moon? The Egyptian theo- 
logy eafily" explains theſe apparent contradie- 
tions. Iſis was the general appellation of the 
moon, Bubaſtis # particular attribute. The ſun, 

n conjunction with the ſtar of the night, formed 
the celeſtial marriage of Oſiris and fis; the ere : 
cent which appears three days after, was allego- 

rieally called their daughter. It is iti this ſenſe 

that the Hebrews called this fame plioeriottietion, : 
eee, atid that H race 
ar, n 402 8 Reel 1 le Es SES IE + 
* 9 l Keep eb cb, PPG AB 46, 
r Noeſceute lud, tie, Fi by 


"Thwart „ 
1 ö 


| 0 ee tern d us, why. in the 8 
Klebe where Bubaſtis was adored, the thi rd ; : 
day of the lunar month was conſecrated by a pare 


ticular ; worſhip, . lan fact, it is three d 


human victims. Mahomet, who forcibly debe them with 
| — abominable cuſtom, has abſolutely put an end to it amongſt 
| On ſurveying the earth from one expremity to the other, 
— on recurring to the origin of nations, one ſees: with aſtoniſh⸗ 
ment that there is not one in which een not 9 e 
- up human- ſacrifices to the . ers 4377 wt. 

(e] Horace, Ode 17. e 

oh 5 * prep. Evangel, I lib. + relate this be. 
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| PRESENTS THESUN. „ 


FR FAT name 'by the Greeks „ ii a 
Famous temple in the city of Butts; where the ſanc- 
'  twary confiſied of an enormous block of granite. 
Here ſbe COAL her oracles. The Egyptians 
Placed her in a moving iſland; . and in this they 

were imitated by the Greeks. This deity was the 
 Jmbolof the full moon; and as the dew is at that 
time moſt copious, they aſcribed it to her influence; 
It was believed ſbe had educated Horus, and ſaved 
bim from the ambuſbes of Typhon, which _— 10 
be Ne in an allegorical Senſe. x : 


70. Mr. 5 M. E 
8 


＋ HE 3 Sir, revered alſo, under the 
name of Butis, or Buto, an emblematicat divini- 
_ ty, who, in ſome reſpects, was the ſame with Iſis. 
They built in her honour the city of Butis on _ 
the branch of the Nile, which running near to 
0 Sebenny tus, now called Samanout, diſcharges 
itſelf into the lake of Bourlos. This goddeſs _ 
1 was adored there in the magnificent 1 1 
Wi have deſcribed to you from Herodotus (Y, aud 
ii the ſanctuary of which, compoſed of a fingle + 
block of e of 856 feet Wo my is the 


1 


on. 1 r 


* ne tous ain a 4 
| hiſtory of nations (i). The oracle of Butts be. 85 $5 
came very famous, and they flockedfromall parts 7? 
of Egypt to conſult it. The Greeks, who de. 
rived their mythology from the ſacerdotal fables, © 
gave to this divinity the name of Latona (7 „„ 

5 The Egyptians pretended that ſhe had ᷣuriſhed 

KH Horus and Bubaſtis, and that the ifland on which 

her temple was built, floated on the water. The 

| Greeks, imitating their Preceptors, ſaid that La- 8 - 

i tona, the mother of Apollo and Diana (*), took _ 

„ refuge at Delos, which floated with the waves 

The reflection of the Father of Hiſtory (1); how “N 

6 an iſland can de moveable; and ſwim, was no ob=  _ © 

ſtacle to them. They adopted the Egyptian al. 
legory, and accommodated: it to their ' theology. _ 

The poets cloathed it in brilliant colours, ant 

the people who could not penetrate the rel“ 

5 — 88 2 . to: SORE: 2 OY 


Fc 


| Mags ws Array chan of another ſtone. | Theſe fides ens 
were 60 feet ſquare, and fix in thickneſs, Which gives 84.808 _ 
| eubic feet. Now, this number multiplied by 184 pounds, 
: which is ths weight of —ꝛ-— Hou 15.0068 OY 
pounds; and, deduQing from this calculation 604,672 fonds 
for the opening of the door, the dimenſions of which are not _ 5 
given us by the hiſtorian, there will remain for the weight of © 
that enormous ſtone 15,000,000 of pounds. This 1 5 
2 any which have . VE on N SE | 


677 Herodotus, lib. 2. „ | 
1 I..) You have ſeen that Apollo and Dunas, lip 8 nr 
YN Groves, were the _ with nee 8 De ou 


Hz . W | 
we prießts in publiſhing it, for. that-gught-to.be 
| the objeQ of our enquiries. You Know that they 


ture. 
much more conſtant than that, of Europe, they 
puxſued its variations with more facility 


tered archives, anddepolited in the, ſanctuaries, = 
had taught them to foreſee. whe wet-ls — 


a duent, and that they. 


| to. this wn 


the lakes and rivers, and of afterwards diffuſing = 
| them, over. the earth in imperceptible drops, 


© They. made of the full moon, therefore, a dim: 
nit Ys which they called Butis. Conformably to 


phers have deemed it to be found 
* Omena, has nnen 5 feveral of Toy 
1 — and moderus. 


u * * 5 R „ > 5 
| Sir, what was the object of i 


fiudied with attemion all the phenomena, of na; 
er 4 climate, whoſe: temperature is 


„ The - 
obſeryations of many ages (mn, Ae ee in e 


285 ſeaſan of the year- They had remarked, 

the devs were leſs fre: 
became; extremely abun- 

dant when, it Nn the full, They, autibuted = 

qt a great influence; over. the atmoſs 

acting the vapours from 


principles, they placed her abode on the 
ok of a great lake, as if ſne might more eaſily 


| drench herſelf with its waters. This doAriney - 
Whether it has pp from Egypt into other 


arts of the world or whether natural philoſo- - 


ed on real. phar> 


n The Stoics picteniley t he furl Ut ; 


"T8 « famed his rays with the waters of the fea, and 


& people who had a period of 1461 years,” muſt haye 
| Obſerved the heavens and all the PINE — nature * 


Breat number of ages. 


W Flurarch. a a 
* | _ « that 


65 8. E 0 LP 1. . 
« thine the moon;anrafted to-berſelf the mild hue 
„ midity-of- ho lakes and fountains; It is ima-- 
« gined; ſays Pliny (o), that the freſh waters are 


ti the aliment of the m IN, and that the fun. 4s - VE 
N. fed by thoſe of the ſea.” - When the mon 


&« is full, ſays Macrobius. the air either diſſ- 


ſolves itſelf into rain, or if the fu be ſerene, 
*« jt diſtils an abundant -dew. ee is what- has 
made the Lyric Poet, Alcman, le that the 
«4 dew was the daughter of ihe air,” Amongſt 
modern naturaliſts, Mr. Mile (% has adopted 
this ſentiment : *© On a fine day, and eſperiall 
in the ſpring, a ſubtile and cold vapour is at - 
tracted by the moon into the middle region of 


« the air. Condenſed ſhortly into impęrcepti- 


ble drops, it moiſtens the earth with abundant 
« dew; and; farmſhes: . win ee e 
41 riſhment e ; 
I do not quote ele authorities, Str. 2s. un- 
queſtionable facts: It eannot be denied that the 
moon has great influence on the almoſphere ſur-⸗ 
rounding our globe; but. 1 think it would be 
difficult to prove that ſhe is endowed with the 
power of e towards herſelf the exhala - 
tions from the water. This is the virtue of the 
ſun, who dilating the particles of the humid ele- 
ment, and rendering them lighter than the ambi- _ 
ent air, forces them to riſe into the atmoſphere, + 
until they are in equilibrio. But were the an- 
cients e of: this: aussen? . e 
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nr 8 
ave quoted tend 10 proue that 'they 


were e with this phænomenon, and 


that they knew that it was more ſenſible when N 
the two great bodies which _— us are in 
ofition? However that may be, the Egypti- 


ans, placed under a burning ſky, - were. hardly 


ever refreſhed by the ſalutary rains which fall in 5 


other climates, and whoſe country would be un- 
inhabitable, did not the ann 


ſtore life to vegetables, attentive y obſerved the 


cauſes which might produce aficin. ' Perceiving 55 
that they were more abundant vhs the full 


N | moon, they . wok emma 4 1 
ed over che deus. a e 5 


It is at the full moon | eipeciatiy/} ſays: Plu- 


| ech , that the dew falls in the greateſt quan- 


tity (6). In Egypt, at Butis, and at Babylou, 


adds Theophraſtus, where the ins Gldom 


moiſten the earth, the dews furniſh the aliment : | 


of the plants. This is the reaſon why the holy 


ſcripture (a) frequently promiſes the Iſraelites, 


who inhabited a climate pretty ſimilar to that of 


Egypt, the dew of heaven, as a fignal favour, 


_ and announces the refuſal of it as a — DB 
To have a more lively idea of the effect of theſe 


promiſes and threats, let us for a moment ſup- 


| poſe the devouring ſun of theſe countries an- 


9 Theſe 9058 are ſo opti] | aſpocially in valet the: 
the earth is deeply ſoaked x. ĩth them, fo that in tha morning one 
would imagine that rain had fallen during the . 

( 5) Plutareh, lib. 3. 1 ey 


(:) hoops Fiery of Bn Bb 
(* . chap. i | ey 
1 bee 
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e 
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| ſported, © France, and let us examine What 
year only the ſky, become like iron, poured 
ſee the country burnt up, every ſource of fecun- 
dity exhanſted, and. all animals periunun. 
The Egyprians, in ſhort, who, were attemive. = 
obſervers, had divided (r) the time from the 
creſcent to the full moon, into three equal part 


— 2 * 23 & 


They called the firſt period an imperfact gift, and 
the third, Which eomprehends from the cleventn 
to the fifteenth day, was named per .execllentis, 
am, the per falt gift, becauſe the deus then fal! 
in abundance, The name of Butis, under which 
they hongured their ſymbohical deity,., preciſely, 
it to be the cauſe, for it ſignifies, the lar which. 
attratts humidity, ot the mother of the dew 12. ir 
You vill conceive; Sir, fromthe genius of the 


under allegories. This is the fable they intend- 
ed, and which Herodotus has preſerved (z). 
The Egyptians ſay that Latona (Butis) whom 
they place in the number of their eight great 
« divinities, dwelling in the city of Butts, where 
we ſee her oracle, received Horus as a-depoſit 
from the hands of Iſis, and concealed him in a 
floating ifland. She preſerved him from the 
% outragesof Typhon, who, ſearching after the 
*« ſon of Oſiris, repaired to this place; for they 

. 6, 


6) Jablonſki, Pantheon 827 cur tome: 3 
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whom we call Diane, * WEE. the chi dren of 


| ſouth wind which raiſes wWhirlwinds of burning 


and depriving Egypt of that aliment ſo nec 


of waters; that is to ſay, that the fun, by at- 
tracting their exhalations, and t 


an end to thoſe evils 
and reſtore to the earth thoſe ſalutary dews which 


180 natural 1 e of this lacerdotal WS... 


1 2 X 1 * R 8 1 1 
bn Horus, or Apollo, and Buballis, 


0 Ofiris and Iſiss. 

/You know, Sir, the Gentner eiſects of a 
duſt, and ſuffocates men and antmals in the midſt - 
of the ſands. One of its moſt pernjcious effects, : 
too, is totally to prevent the dews from falling, 

eceſſary 
to vegetable life. This ſcourge is the tyrant T- 
phon, who ſeeks for the ſon of Ofiris, to put him to 
death. But Iſis has entruſted him to the care of 
Butis, whoſe habitation" is placed in the midſt 


full moon, by 
exerciſing her influence on the atmoſphere, put 
produced by the Khamfin, 


give new life to nature. This I imagine is che 
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|  fices: As firſt be bore" the general name of Jaro, 
which ſignifies a river. Aden the: heenomen 
bis inundulion were obſervec ; he received the epi- 5 
tibet of Neilon, that is, one who grows in a 
ſtated time. At the winter ſolſtice, they invited | 
bim to @ feaſt, which was publicly prepared for the 
* purpoſe ; and the people believed, that without this 
Grand 


CY 


Is Have S p d us Nile to. yau,” Sir, as 4 
river to Which Egypt owes her fertility and her 
riches; I am now going to paint her to you as a. 
divinity to whom ſuperſtition erected altars 
You may conceive of what importance he is to 

- his country, ſince without the aid of his. fertile 


The veneration of the people was proportioned 
to the wonderful EE yoke he procured” them.” 
T hey. carried it even to the moſt ' fantaſtic. ex- 
ceſs (a). Religion, ſays Plu | , afford o none 


runs iu. and Oft, „5 


ono AS K '50D'vy rut ee 


The Nile rafts tet , A tity built in 
honour of bim. His prieſts, i feftivals, and: fatri- 
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waters, it would ſoon; be converted into a deſert. 
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5 e gods à more ſolemn 3 n to hs 
' Nils, - Nor have the Egyptians been the only 
1 people who have deified riyers (50% The ancient 
Greeks and the Indians alſo granted them divine 
| honours. But the prieſts. of Egypt ſurpaſſed 
> them all by the pomp of their ceremonies. . They 
1 ſeemed to worſhip Ofiris and Iſis only from their 
connection with this river, and dom heir de. 
cided influence on its waters. 
They at firſt called it Jar (eq. whigh ſignifies 
| river. It long retained that general der 
tion, and we may conclude that when Homer 
Wirte, it had no other, as this poet and geagra- 
| phe eas: it n the river of Egypt. After 
L erbaps for ages, the phano- 
. meva 5 its ende, they beſtou eck on it the epi- 
thet of Næilou, which increaſes. at a certain period( 
This characteriſtic expreſſion, adopted by all the 
re of the are ieee the ancient eg 


5 


Was, ek to Hamer... eee 8. * hay 
produced from the ocean, the great rivers . the 
Nile, the Alpheus, and 4 e Feen or. 
its deep whirlpools G. ee £03 wo Tilks 


(8) 1 de oo, ai aer d 97 0800 Lein 2G! 
(.) Geneſis, chap. 122 in er gute, at, 5 


River. Jablonſki, . thre ra eve 


3 word comes od Dh the Egyptian Mei Ala, which 
ee certain period. The Greeks have made Nezlean of 5 
it, an 1288 1 5 e Pantheon e 


tome ſecend. 
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, iaus and the Egyptians deſcribed i it 
nod different names. Dionyſius Periegetes 77 
tells us this in theſe words: The river 
« which, waters in its long windings the country 
f Ethiopia, is called Jiris, but the inſtant he 
« bathes with his azure waters the walls uf Sye- 


na, receives the name of Nile.“ The rivulets, 
adds Priſcian (2) Which form this great. river, 


ruſh, from the mountains ſituated to the eaſt of 
Lybia. The Ethiopians call it Siris,, and * 
huf of Syena, the Mie. 8 

The people of Egypt thought they could ths 
make too ſtriking a-diſplay of their gratitude to- 
wards a river to whom they: owed in great mea | 


| ſure their exiſtence;;, Accordingly: the pompous 


denominations of .(b); father, of preſeryer of the 
country, and of the terreſtrial Oſiris, were laviſhed 
on him. They declared: that the. gods were born 
upon his banks (i); ;- which muſt be taken allegori- 


cally. Nilopolis-(k)-was founded in honour of him, 


and a ſuperb-temple.was there built to him. He- 


rodotus ( informs us that in all the conſiderable 5 


cities, there were prieſts. conſecrated to the N 
whoſe principal occupation it was to embalm the 
bodies of ſuch as were killed by 4 Jac 


5 wha! PN rs erg PR 


g) He rl. lib, . nus een tht mem 
nie: 488 18 | 


. (8): Trentſciof Ifis' 
(:) Diodorus Siculus, lib. I. 
(+) The City of the Nile. See Seqh of Brann: 
Fo W lib, 3 5 185 
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# ſeen a temple remarkable for "its BY ndet 

herein was'a wooden ſtatue 3 

9 adoration of the Nile. ” 868 The Fobutigiths of 2 
this country,” adds Libanus (v), e a gift of . 
* the Nile. This god is invited by facred-cere- 
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« of Egypt,“ ſays Palladius (o), & was IL 


** monies to aſſiſt at the ſplendid Feſtival which 53 
“is annually prepared. for him, that he may 


overflow the lands. If they who preſide ober 


* divine things, fail to obſerve this ſolemnity at 
** the appointed time, he would ceaſe een his 
7 fertility over the plains of Egypt.“ 

It is evident, Sir, that the prieſts ab aſing 


credulity of the vulgar, inſtituted this oper | 
tious worſhip, the abſurdity of which they knew, 
in order to eftabliſh themſelves ks the mediators 


between heaven and earth, and to be regarded as 


the diſpenſers of abundance. ' The enigmarical 


theology which they compoſed, and which they 


hid from the people under the veil of hierogly- i} 


phies, was wonderfully ſubſervient to their 


views, and they employed all the light of their 
underſtanding to render it reſpectable. Lie er 


obſervations may be applied ta many other nations. 
The grand feſtival of the Nile happened at the 
ſummer ſolſtice, the time when the inundation 
commenced. This ſolemnity,” ſays Heliodo- 
rus () is the moſt celebrated of the country. 


The Egyptians grant divine honours to their | 


a river, and revere him a8 the firſt of thee _— 


45 Pallad. ebap. g§½72 
() Libanius, Ov. pro Tenpliy. h 
e Heliodorus, lib. . . 
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* nities. or Ace e to be the h of 
heaven, ſince he waters the. ee _— 

* the aid of clouds and rau 

A Nilometer was the ſymbol; ul; his 8 95 
At the moment it commenced,. the „„ 
it forth from the temple of Serapig, and carried 
it in pomp through the towns and cities. This 
is the ſtatue of Od againſt which Palladius de- 
claims. When the waters ſubſide, they deppfit 
it in the fagctüaky. Beſides theſe 2 
they had alſo ſculptured on ſtone, an image of ' 
the inundation, conſecrated. to the god of the | 
Nile(p\.. Pliny ſpeaks of it as follows in treating 
of the Baſaltes, . The largeſt. we know of, is 
„that which is placed i in the temple of Peace by |. 
15 the Emperor Veſpaſian. It repreſents the 
Nile with ſixteen children playing around him. 
They repreſent the number m b to which 
his waters mount.” 

Such, Sir, were We relle opinions a the 
ancient Egyptians reſpecting the Nile, and the 
teſtivals eſtabliſhed by ſuperſtition in his honour. 
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They are not entirely extinct in our days. The 


pomp with which the canal that conveys the 
waters to Grand Cairo is Ts «(ogy ou. 
h their memory. RUN $0.35) | 
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Apis PUT over the world. Fiat 4 1 1 | 
| Helena 0 fered ſacrifices to bis gotthead. - Deſerip- 
lion of Bis diſtinguiſbing marks, his inauguration, 
"the Place where be was kept, and the temple to 
which they remaved' fim at his death, Peſt val; 
© Celebrated at the birth of a new "Apis. This alle 
\ Forical deity was created by the Fries. to be the 
guardian do the ſolar year of 365 days, the" type 
722 the cycl 2 TH oe and the e the i in. 
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_ cofiveyed his name to the neighbouring n —— ns: 
4 Fomponius Mela (, and lian (7). and Lu- 

Clan (). who, report the teſtimonies of the prieſts, 
tell us that he was generally. worſbipped through - 

out the country, and that his divinity was prov- | 

ed by, evident characters (1) Alexander, after 

W this ws, Pert did: not mona to of- 
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(4) bee Mela, lib. 1. 

() Zlian, lib. 11, 
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Oo AN $ Expedition of PEW 
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fer — 5 bie. Titus wn R 3 and 4 : 


nd 5 een led 9 — 3 | 
quainted with the 8 with” which che 
prieſts encompaſſed: their God, and the deſirè of 
acquiring the loye of the . ggg induced 5 
them to offer incenſe to their idol. „ 
The wiſeſt and beſt informed a the bv 
 Egyprian religion} inform ys, chat Apis was ou« 
Iy a ſymbolical deity. . Amongſt the animals 
« conſecrated to ancient rites, ſays Ammianus 
10 Marcellinus (2). Mnevis and Apis Are tlie moſt 
<« celebrated: the firſt is an emblem of the ſun, 


4 the ſeconct of the mom Porphyry (a): rolls | 


us that Apis bore the characteriſtic ſigus of the 
10 ſtars; and Macrobius (h), who confirms this? 
* . _ he waerequally: conſecrated | 
ans UDPOLC) Sir ewehen 1 4 1 
Fe object of lic adoration, could not be born 
like other animals; accordinglx the prieſts pub · 
liſhed that his origin was celeſtial. An Apis 


is ſeldom born. ſays pomponius Mela c). 


He is not 


| "by Merge aol re _e 
(00 — Life of Ting, 5 4105 i - 5 ie 5 
(= Spartian's Life of Adrian. 5 ö 
50 Annal. lib. . ent ont Sr 
(2) Ammianas Marcellinus, Wea Rs 
a) Porphyry,. quoted by fin Po Ey ng 
155 Macrobfüs, | al. | FAR LY nag 
(e) Pomponius Mela, lib. 1. 8 125 . 8 FA 5 
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{9 ebenen. T he Egyptians; ſay he owes bis 
% birth to celeſtial fire.” Plutarch (4) explains 
| Mis, paſſage ii The prieſts Pretend, that. the. 
; 3 moon diffuſes: a generative influence, and as 
h ſoon as a co who takes the bull is ſtruck by 
_ £-it, ſne conceives an Apis. Accordingly we 
| +: aiftover: in him the ſigns of that Rar,” 
Such were the fables induſtriouſſy ſpread — 
wmoſe who preſided over the divine iuſtitutions. 
The vulgar, to whom: this emblematical deity - 
preſaged abundante, received them eagerly, and 
implicitly believed them. Pliny (e) has deſcrib- 
+ ed the characters which diſtinguiſhed this ſacred 
Hulle A white ſpot reſembling a creſcent, on 
the right ſide, and a lump! under the tongue, 
were the diſtinguiſſling marks of Apis.“ When 
a cow, therefore, which was thought to be ſtruck 
Vith the rays of the moon, produced a calf, the 
ſacred- guides went to examine it, and if they 
found it conformable to this deſcription; they! 
' announced to the People the _ "or ply” ne 
fecundity, Eine hen FF. 3:45.30 : 
i361 Immediately; ſays Allan 0 5 "hey built 4 
„ temple to the new god, facing the riſing ſun, 
according to the precepts of Mercury, where 
** they:nouriſhed him with milk for four months. 
This term expired, the prieſts repaired in 
1 in pomp to his habitation, and fluted him by the 


(4) Treatiſe of Iſs ang Qfiris, Heradatug, ib. 4, an. e 

en 5 e e . 
„ ling, 1b. 8. Tian, lb. 11, eee his drſerip 
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veſſel magnificently decorated, covered with rich 


tapeſtry, and reſplendent | with gold; and con- 


ducted him to Nilopolis, ſinging hymns, and 
burning perfumes. There they kept him for | 


forty days (g). During this ſpace. of time, wo: 


men alone had permiſſion to ſee him, and ſaluted 
him in a manner which I fhall not relate, but | 


which is deſcribed by reſpectable authorities. 
They were never after admitted into his preſence 
for the remainder of his life. After the inau- 
_guration of the god in this city, he was conveyed 
to Memphis with the ſame retinue, tow by 
an innumerable quantity of boats, ſamptuouſly 


decked out h). There they. completed. the de⸗ $f 
remonies of his inauguration, and he became 5 


ſacred to all the world (i). Apis was ſuperbly 
lodged, and the place where he lay was myſti- 


cally called the bed. - Strabo (&) haying viſited his 
palace, thus deſeribes it: The edifice where 


„Apis is kept, is ſituated near the temple of 


« Vulcan. He is fed in a facred apartment, be- 25 


fore which is a large court. The bouſe iu 


which they keep the cow that produced him, 


<* occupies one of its ſides. Sometimes, to fa- 
* tisfy the curioſity of ſtrangers, they make him 


go out into this court. One may fee him at 


* all times through. a bie but the prieſts 


"ty Diese e * 22 
Ac. lib. 3, relates the ſame fact. 
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0 and the ſame day they kill her. 


1 * #; 1 E R. 
_ «+ produce. him alſo to ne 6 
your, ſays Solinus, they ponents: beifer to buy | 


A bull, born in ſo maryelloas a manner, maſt 
| 1 poſſeſſed of ſupernatural knowledge. Accor = 
ingly the prieſts publiſhed, that he predicted 
future events by geſtures, by motions, and other 
ways, which they conſtrued according to their 
1. 4 Apis, fays Pliny (Y. has two temples 
*« called Beds, which ferve as an augury for the 
„ people. When they come to eonſult him, if 
| 1 he enters into a particular one, it is a favours 
L able prefage, and fatal if he paſſes into the 
* Other. He gives anſwers io individuals by 
= taking food from their hands. He refuſed that 
offered him by Germanieus, who. died ſoon” 
after. It would be unjuſt to conclude, tha 
_ this ref Gable writer gave credit to ſuch augu- 
"ries, He relates the opinions of the Egyptians, 
and contents himſelf with ing, facts withour ; 
offering his judgment. Z 
en Diogenes Laertius informs us, that during 
the ſtay of the aſtronomer Euxodus i in Egypt, 
Apis — to lick the edge of his garment,. . 
and that the prieſts predicted his celebrity: but 
that his career would be of ſhort continuance. 
Several hiſtorians relate, that ſome children who 


were playing round the ſacred Bull, feeling 


. themſelves faadenty inſpired, ſaw into 55 
and reverted events Gat were ehm en. What 


=} Pliny, A: ide ants 0” 
* 88 Laenius, tb. 7. RF 


yet _ 2 eee Soo - 
| You have ſcen, Sir, the inſtallation of Apis. 
His anniverſary was always celebrated for ſeven 
days (n). The people aſſembled to offer ſacrifices | 
do him, and, what is er ro onen were 5 


| did nat pals without prodigies. Ammia aus Mar- ü 
celligus, W 9 
the ancients, relates them in theſe words (90% 
© During the ſeven days in which the prieſts of 
„Memphis celebrate the birth of Apis, the cro· 
„ codiles forget their natural ferogity, become 
_ « gentle, and do no harm to any bod, & 


e Bell ee Ke 
exceed a myſteriqus term fixed for his fe. 


Apis, ſays Pliny (a). cannot live beyond a cer- 
tain number of years. When he has attainęd 
that period, they drown him in the fountain 
of the prieſts; © for it is not permitted, adds 
„ Ammianus Marcellinus, to let hie ptolong his 
life beyond the period preſoribed for him by 
e the ſacred books. When this event happen - 
ed, he was .embalmed, and privately let denn 
into the ſubterranequs places deſtined for that 
purpoſe. . In this circumſtance, the prieſts an- 
nounced that Apis had diſappeared; but when 
he died a nt ee 8 e cg . 


(9%) Nicetas, wh 
(s) Herodotus, lb. 3 i this . 

(p) Ammianus Marcellin. 1ib. 227 to; which. mix bes ded 
the teſtimony of 1 who cites this fas. e 
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Wn ere his F he eee of e . 
e At Memphis was an ancient 5 | 
* of Serapis, Which ſtrangers were forbidden 
o approach, and where the prieſts tbemſelves 
only entered when Apis was interred. It was 
« then, fays Plutarch (s), that they opened the 
gates called Letbes and Cocythe (of oblivion arid 
« lamentation) which es 4 2 Jon and PRO 5 
* ſound,” e ah 
Ammianus Marcellinus, 450 Soliuus point 
with great energy the general deſpair of the 
Egyptians, who with cries and lamentations, de- 
manded another Apis from heaven; and Luci- 
an 7 repreſents this very pleaſantly. When 
* Apis dies, is there any one ſo enamoured of 
his long hair as not immediately to cut it off, 
u or to diſplay off his bald head ye ber ar of 
* his forrow ?” > 
It is of ſome übe Sir to know che | 
term preſeribed for the life of Apis, ſince that 
Will point out to us the object of the prieſts in 


ereating this fymbolical divinity. Phutarch' 


throws ſome light om this ſubjeck (u). The 
number of five, multiplied by itſelf, gives the 
number of the letters of the Egyptian alpha- 
bet, and the age of Apis.” His life therefore” 
was twenty-five years. Now you know that 
this number . a N be De, fun; "ow 


6) Pauſanias, PLIES 
(5) Treatiſe of Ifis wall The were re the guts of oY 8 
rapis. 885 | 

47) Lucian, of ſacrifices. ed £7 
*) Treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris, oF | 


J BY E CRIT 
of te an; and that this Bu 


to theſe'two bodies. — 


of Syncellius (v) may ſtill farther ad us: When 
he comes down to the thirty-ſecond Phat 


alen Alete the gays, “ Before Rſeth the te 


year confſted büt ef 456 days. This Prines 


« 1 to complete its courſe. In his reign 8 | 


* calf was Placed a mobgſt the gods, and'r 

« ed Apis.“ The followiti 
us with at additional Ex Pfatratton 
« cuſtomary! to ibaugurate the Kings of 


gioufly itweſted; after whiat, they 
. wet el to bear the yoke of the god. 


= through u town, 10 8 Take gl the Aatics 5 


_ © tuafy;” the entrance © 
ei the prof: 


"8 ſweat chat they 5668 805 ther fare: I | 
FA it would rer . 


nor as in” the * nic 


* bliſhed by the aticietits." 911 G 
Theft facts authorize rs bs belle, ee 

was the tutelary divinity of the Jo W 

to tlie ſolar year, ard of the cycle of tweaty- 


five years, iſcovered"at the fame time. Nor 
can it be doubtel that lie fad à marked reist 
to the Welling of the Nile, for it is reftified' 104 


a great ae of Hiſtortans Tou kt 


the hew to6n whith fOllowed the Father fe fol 


ſtice, was the æra of this phe no 
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his, itt te temple ef Apis. They 
e firſt initiated in tlie my ſteties, ant 


338 rr E RY: | 
1 of every body were fixed. Pliny: FR 


as follows on this ſubje&(a):, d Apis had on his 


. + right fide a White mark, repreſenting-the cre- 
« ſcent: this mark, continues lian % indi- 
i cated the commencement. of the inundation.” - 
3 (c) confirnis theſe authorities. 1 
pis.. poſſeſſed the, characteriſtic ſigns which 
ml his divine origin, be. promiſed, fertility 
and abundance of the fruits of the earth. It 
3 demonſtrated therefore that this ſacred | 
Bull, the, guardian of the ſolar year of 365 days, 
was alſo. regarded as. the genius who preſided 
over the overflowing, of the river. The prieſts, 
by. fixing;the courſe. of his life to.25 years, and 
by making the inſtallation of a ne Apis concur 
with the — of the period, of Which I have 
been ſpeaking, had probably. perceived, as the 
refult of long meteorological obſeryations, that 
this revolution always brought about abundant 
ſeaſons. Nothing was better calculated to pro- 
cure a favourable reception of this emblematical 
deity from the people, ſince his birth was a pre- 
ſage to them of a happy inundation, and of all 
the treaſures of teeming, nature. | 
The ſolemnity of this i inauguration was called 
ition. That which was renewed every year 
— — ne twelfth or thirteenth of the month 
Payn, . which correſponds. with the ſeventeenth. 
or eighteenth of June, was called. the birth of 
| Apis. It was a time 1 ng which, Alian-. 


£$ 


; 6 -pliky; nb. 8. wy ET EIS I < 91-2 4 25 £5 
(5) Alan's Treatiſe on Animals, ib. 15 1 0 


60 Ammian. Marcellin. N 
ede 
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es in the Enden manner Cd): What 
« feſtivals f what ſacrifices take place in Egypt 
at the commencement of the inundation ! It 
« js then that all the people celebrate the birth 
of Apis. It would be tedious to deſcribe the 
„% dances; the rejoicings,:.the ſhews, the ban 
ce quets, to which the Egyptians abandon them- 
« ſelves on this occaſion, and impoſſible to ex- 
« preſs. the . intoxication. of joy Which breaks 
«i forth in all the towns ; of the kingdom,” 
The name of this reſpectable 5 


1 


freſh light on the obſervations you have 
been. reading, Ai, in fact, in the Eg ptian 
tongue, ſignifies number (e 9. meaſure, This epi- 
thet petfectly charactetizes an animal eſtabliſhed 
as the guardian of the ſolar year, the type of the 
cycle of twenty-five years, and the 1 of * 
favourable inundation (. 5 


0 the Honour to be, e be. 


* 


ah F e 5 Treatiſe o on Animal 25 3 
(e) Jablonſki, Pantkeon Egyptiacum, Kibe ee 
)] Monſieur Huet, Biſhep of Avranche, bas 1 ; 
| to prove that Apis was :;ſymbolical i image of the Patriarch, Jor : 
ſeph, and ſupported. his- opinion With all his erudifion,— 
Some authors, "milled by the authority of this learned man, have 5 
adopted this fyſtem, which H have not thought proper ſeriouſly 
to combat, becauſe it falls of itſelf. It proves only to what 
point a prejudiced man may abuſe. his knowledge, when his Per | 
is not rs by ſound Rant * e of n criti. | 
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l 79 TY Balten 10 the A, hk; . 
_ avorſbip of the farmer began in remote antiquity, 


Jus the eporh of its comtnentement is unknown, 


- The latter, brought up in the temple of 2. at 

Hermunthis, bad to degree of celebtity, if e may 
judge by the filente of hiftorians, Apis, deified 
© wth the View of Pre) eving the ren nb live of 
2 ancient. ob Mer vations, 5 en Jon, 7 and E 
* other * 1 
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gy Grand Cairo 
Wo Gn were l con- 


ſecrated to the ſun. The former was the tute- 


lary divinity of Helipolis; the latter, ſed in 
the temple of Apollo, ef Hermuntbis, no cal. 
led Arent. had relation to the increaſe of. * 


Nile. 


800 The city of Koſopeline: * Sduabo 7 TK 
built on an artificial eminetice, poſſeſſes a tem- 
* ple of the fun, The bull Mnevis, is fed there 


jn a ſacred precinct. The Heliopolitans regard 


15 him a as a god. ” The ancients unite in affirm- 


Ce) Strabo, lüb. 17. 


0 


N r e vr. a 
ing that this bull was conſecrated to the ſun („ 
The epocha of his conſecration is loſt in the ob- 
ſcurity of time. It is much more ancient than 
that of Apis. Mr. de Vignoles (i) makes it 
mount as high as to Menes, the firſt of the Pha- 
raohs; but this opinion, being unſupported by 
the authority of hiſtory, muſt be regarded as a 
conjecture. It 'was very probably, however, 
prior to the departure of the Iſraelites, who, ac- 
cuſtomed to the Egyptian idolatry,” moulded a 
golden calf in the deſert, to ſerve them as a guide. 
The 'worthip of Mnevis 13 difappeared, 
when Apis, who was conſecrated ta more impor- 
tant events, became the general deity of the 
country. Accordingly Macrobius ( informs us 
that Mnevis held only the ſecond rank amongſt 
the facred Bulls. Ammianus Marcellinus 7) 
adds, that they related nothing memorable” of : 
hin” : 
Strabo (m) relates that ebe the ſcourge 
of Egypt, overthrew the magnificent temple of 
Heliopolis. It is doubtleſs from this ra that 
we muſt date the downfal of the worſhip " i 
Mnevis (u. Jablonſki, who has interpreted his 
name, ſays that it fignified, dedicated to the u, 
The cit ty of Hermunthis, which poſſeſſed a a nilome- 5 


(3) Diodorus Sieulus, lib. l. IIe Preciſe: on. Au | 
mals, lib. 1 , dad Porpherey iv by Ou Eur N 
lib. 1 8 * 1 GT 'Y 75 * b 
(i) Chronologie de W ere tome „ e a 
6 65 Macrob; Saturnal. lb. 1 * a N 5 3 N N 7 : 1 N A 
+ (1) Ammian. Marcellin. Ub. 22. e 3 
(m) Strabo, lib. 19, 4 
605 Err * "derives * 3 da lu. 2 
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ter, admitted alſo the worſhip of a bull, called 
Onupbis (o), the Good Genius, becauſe he was 


huonoured as the ſymbol of abundance. The 


prieſts ſed bim in the magnificent temple. of 
Apollo, which 1 have deſcribed. to you in my 
twelfth Letter. At the bottom of one of its 
apartments are till to be ſeen two marble bulls, 


ſurrounded by women who ſuckle their children. 


Doubtleſs they celebrated in his honour the fel⸗ : 
tivals practiſed on the birth of Apis. But as 
this city was leſs conſiderable than Memphis, be- 
come the capital of the kingdom, after the Kings 
of Thebes had transferred thither the ſeat f 
empire, Onuphis did not enjoy . ſo much cele- 


brity as Apis. This is the reaſon. why none of 


the ancients, except Strabo, Macrobius, and 
Elian, make any mention of him. Such, Sir, 
were the bulls conſecrated by the prieſts, to pre- 
ſerve the memory of their diſcoveries, and which : 
the vulgar worſhipped as djvinities. | 
To You muſt have remarked, Sir, that, 8 the 
moſt remote antiquity, the Egyptians conſecrated 
the ox or the bull, as the ſymbol of fecundity. 
The ancient Greeks ne this example. In 
the end they contented themſelves with painting 
the horn of that animal, filled with ears of corn, 
and fruits, to expreſs this emblem, and the poets 


ſang the Cornucopia in their yerſes. Thus haye 


the greateſt part of the ancient e 2 — 
| moe from Egypt. 185 
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A deity that prefides over the encreaſe of the waters.. 


His emblem a Milometer of wood, divided into u- i 


its. A feſtival celebrated. in honour of bim at 
_, the commencement of the inundation. | The Mile 
mieter named by the prieſts. Sari Api, the pillar of 
menſuration. Brought forth from his ſanttuary. 
at the beginning of the jnundation, and led back when | 
it was. on the decline. Sue was the origin of 


this emblematical ths od euPich the. + Gro 19 2 
| e r 57 Wee Ks 07, News 
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| . | Grand b 
Tus E W Si, e eee two deities 


of the name of Serapis, one celeſtial, of. whom 


I have ſpoken, the other terreſtrial, which ſhall | 
be the ſubject of this letter. The former repre- 
ſented the ſan of autumn, the latter was connect- 
ed with the inundatiot 79. „ The people of 
Egypt,“ ſays Gregory of Nazianzen, mea- 

ſure the encreaſe of the Nile by .cubits,” 
85 Some authors,” | ſays Suidas 11 r 12k, eh 


. 


TH 13 


1 S n Or. 5 OG OE OE Uebe. 
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that 


e 


us. 5" RS RR is FG Gan as RAR BRA the * 
that he repreſchts the __ becauſe he bears o on 
„his head a buſhel, and a Cn ſymbols 1 
10 the inundation. ““ 

The writers 3 be has gathered ele 
opinions were all equally in the right. The ce- 
leſtial Serapis might be called Jupiter, as an em- 
blem of the ſun, and that of whom I ſpeak, was . 
_ thought” to preſide over the over-flowing of the | 
river; accordingly Ariftides, the rhetoricia 5), 
calls him the god Who makes the waters well 
in ſummer, and calms the hurricanes. The An- 
ciett Chriſtian authors agree in this point with 
the Gentiles. They attribute, ſays Ruffin 5 . 
to Serapis, that virtue of the Nile which procure 
riches and fertility to Egypt. Socrates 1 con- 
firms this fentiment:· The Egyptians award to 
* Serapis the glory of watering their fields“ 

It may be proper to enquire into the origin of; 


this deity. By following the rays of light ſcat- 


tered through the annals of hiftory, we ſhall be 
able to tread upon his footſteps, and arrivg at 
his cradle... You know that the Egyptians, at- 
tentive to every. thing which could. give them an 
inſight into the progreſs of the inundation, had 
conſtructed ſeveral Nilometers in different parts 
of the kingdom... . There, was one in the Iſle of 
Elephantinos, at Hermunthis 7 x 95 now e 5 | 


06 The e Ariſtdes, Or. pro enk. 1 1 1. 5 : 
() Hiftoire de F. Egliſe, Hb. 22 e 
. (1) Socrates, Hiſtory of the Sdvich, Abe ee crmoc 
(a) Heliodotus, lib. 19. deſcribes the ; Nilometer of Her- 
mand. „ 6M gow” 52) ' $462 | 
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mantzat Mimphin and eveninthe Lower Baybe:- 1 
at firſt they cuntented themſelves with-build= 
iag a halt on a level with the bed of me river, 
and the height ofthe water was marked by: lines 
_ traced out on the walls at ſtated diſtances. They 
afterwards ęrected in the middle of this baſon, 

1 _ een e bre ae. mum divid- 


way ith Wee cal 5 * 
column en \Thib place became . * 
and the prieſts, the depoſitaries of all knowledge, Ei; 
had the exclufive right of enteringit. Their ob- 
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ſervations, and their diſcoveries, written in:ſacer- 


dotal characters, ſerved by way of guide to their 
ſucceſſors. Enlightened by theſe meteorologi- 7 
cal tables, continued for ages, and more and more 

improved, they predicted from this ſandtuary 
the phænomena of the inundation long before it ; 
reached its term. Maſters of this important 
ſcience, they announced to the people, either. : 
abundance/or ſterility, and were looked upon as 
oracles. In order to give more authenticity 6 . 
their predictions, they declared that they receiv- 
ed them from Serapis, the divinity under whoſe | 
protection they placed the column of meaſute- 
ment. Aware that the vulgar muſt be gratified 
with ſenſible objects, they compoſed a Nilome- 
ter of wood, which was the emblem of Serapis, 
and to which they attributed a divine virtue 
The prieſts carried it about Wich ſolemnity on 
the feſtivals of Apia... 5 


5 %7 2 1 * 


0 Jablonſki,* tome. ſecond, "gives. this explication af theſe. 
Egyptian words of which =-_ Greeks have made Serapis, 83 


e 
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Ty It 3 cuſtom,” n Ruffin(ﬆ), hg 
7 « carry the meaſure of the Nile into the. temple 
of Serapis, as to the author of the inundation. 
The Nilometer was afterwards depoſited in ibe 
e church to ue homage to the ſovereign of _ a 
vaters.“ Zozomene ( ange 
took place met the Emperor Gontawning — 
From that moment the cubit with which they 
meaſured the increaſe of the river, ceaſed to be 
_ carried into the temples of the Gentiles, and it 
was placed in the churches. julian (5), called 
the apoſtate, reſtored things to their former ſitu- 
ation; but the Emperor Theodoſius, having 

overthrown the magnificent temples of Serapis 
at Alexandria, aboliſhed this ſuperſtitious cere- 
mony. Theſe and ſeveral dther authorities 
could cite, if it were neceſſary, to prove that the 
Egyptians at firſt called the Nilometer, Serapis, 
the column for meaſyrement ; that they beſtowed 
the ſame name on the god under whoſe protec- 
tion they placed it, and to whom they attributed 
dhe power of encreaſing the waters; and laſtly, 
that they carried the ſymbolical image of it in 
their ſolemnities. Thus did they abuſe their 
A rode to OP the people i in idolatry, and to 


(e) There 18 Rill remaining an Alexandrian 
. crown piece, on one face of which, the Nile, un- 
der the form of an old man, is preſented: ina 


"Tay Ruffin, Hiſtoire de "Egliſe, livre ſacond. . ES 
(a) Zozomene, Hiſtoire de PEgliſe, livre premier, 5 
_. (4) Zozomene, Hiſtoire de l' Egliſe, livre 4. 

* (e) bo nog: expoſition de la table IGaque. 5 | 
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recumbent attitude. He bears a buſhel on his 
head, holds in one hand the cornucopia, and in 
the other a piece of papyrus with this inſcription; 
2 To the Holy. God Nile. On the reverſe of the me- * 
dal, is a head of Serapis, covered with a buſhel, 
with this legend: Jo the Holy God Serapis. _ 
Fi ſhall not lay any. ſtreſs, Sir, like Jablonſki, : 
on the ſituation of the ancient temple of Serapis, 
as that queſtion appears to me a matter of indif- 
ference. - I ſhall only obſerve that this learned 
man, to whole knowledge I do homage, and | 
whoſe valuable reſearches have been fo ſervice- , 
able to me, is deceived i in placing that edifice 38 
in the Iſle of Raouda, where we at preſent ſee a 5 
Mekias, the ſole remains of the Nilometers of 
Egypt. could preſent you with a long differ- 
tation on this ſubject, and combine with the te. 
timonies of the ancients my own local know- 
ledge ; but I ſhould be apprehenſive of abuſing 
your patience. My object was to trace the 
origin of the terreſtrial en which I hope 5 
have fulfilled. 


I have the honour to be, ve. 
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or win K. SYMBOLICAL pry or THE | 
jon m N Ro _ ROYPTIANS. 5 . 70 15 | 
Anubis ky in Egypt temples <4 priefts, and a 5 . 
was built in honour of bim. His ſtatue bore the 

bead of a dog; and this animal, from being his Jiv- 

ing image, was conſecrated to bim. This allego- 
rical divinity, invented by the aſtronomers, repre- 
. ſented the horizon. Hence he was regarded as the 
inſeparable eee of Aris and Iris. Called 
in the ſacred language their illegitimate ſon, Je- 

_ Cauſe he is not luminous of himſelf. * Nr. 
7 a borrowed aa „ 7 


1 . was regarded as tlie faithful 
companion of Oſiris and of Iſis, received divine 
honours in Egypt. Temples and prieſts were 
conſecrated to him, and his image was borne 
in all religious ceremonies. Lucian puts theſe 


| words into the mouth of Socrates (Cd): Do you = 


not ſee with what reſpect. the Egyptians adore 
the god Anubis? They give to his ſtatue an em- 
blematical form, which is the 5 of a dog _ 


ee Lucian, tome premier, 


0 N T7 6 1 p 8 2 $19 
| a human body Ce. Accordingly vgl CY and 8 


Ovid call him the Barker Anubis. 
The ingenious Lucian, who diffuſes bab we 


lightful vein of pleaſantry over every object that 


2 er 


falls under his pen, and who in his exquiſite far« 3 


caſms, ſpares neither heroes nor gods, introdu- 
ces Momus on the ſtage, and makes him ſpeak 
as follows: O thou whom Egypt repreſenteth 
with the head of a dog! Who art thou? Speak. 
Since thou barlteſt, how haft thou preſumed 
to ſuffer thyſelf to be 28 in the de 


« the immortal gods g Ir ba 1 5 1 un | 


| inieh, tend in 
as lower Thebats, was built in honout uf Anu - 


( Cymepolis, the preſent Mi 


bis. The temple wherein he was worſhipped no 


longer ſubſiſts. The prieſts celebrated his fe- 
tivals there with great pomp, and conſecrated the 


dog to him, as his living repreſentation (i). 
Anubis,“ ſays Strabo, is the tity of dogs, Eo 


« the capital of the Cynopolitan prefecture. 
„ ' Theſe animals are fed there on ſacred ali- 


ments, and religion has decreed them a wor- 


ec ſhip.” An event however, related by Plutarch, 
brought them into conſiderable diſcredit with 
the people. Camby ſes having ſlain the god Apis, 
and theown l ody © into a rr all animals re- 
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(9 Biodbrns Siculus, nb. v. . ax, The god called Anubis 


is repreſented with: RE ets Gag, „ e eee a \ 


( em, tome — 


{5) Cynopolis, . We e cul 
(i) Strabo, lib. 17. Stephen of er une ener. | 
is adored, | | 


ſpetted 
, . 4 


is tha — 21 in Eure) where Anubis 
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. 2 ah pt the dogs, which alone eat af. 
7 nis fleſh. This impiety ien, the | a veg 
veneration for them. 5 
__ z» Cynopolis was not the only bey which burn . 
incenſe on the altars of Anubis. He had chapels 
in almoſt all the temples, which made Juvenal 
fay (H, So many cities venerate the dog O 
ſolemnities, his image always accompanied thoſe 
of Iſis and Oſiris. Rome having adopted the ce- 
temonies of Egypt, the Emperor Commodus CI). 
to celebrate the Iſiac feaſts; ſhaved his head, 


and himſelf carried the god Anubis. His ftarue : 


was either of maſſive gold or gilt, as well as the 
attributes that accompanied him. The ancients 
are agreed in this point, and Lucian, who relates 
an outrage committed by a Syrian ſlave, con- 
firms this ſentiment. This ſlave, ſays he, form- 
ed a connection with ſome ſacrilegious perſons. 
They entered the ſanctuary of Anubis, robbed 
the gods of two vaſes, and a caduceus of gold. 
wich two cynocephati of fflver. Even the name of 
Anubis ſiguifies gildæd /m 9. Ir was myſterious, 
and the Egyptian prieſts, as we ſhall fon; had 
not given it without reaſon... e 
But what was the — of this embles 
matical deity ? what is the natural meaning cons 
FROG under it 73 „Fuel _—_ this )- 


„ k ) Jownl Sr | | : 
(.) Lampridius, 8 9. Senden ge qudies the: dame fact. | 
, (n) Jablonſki, Pantheon Agyptiacum, tome 3. Anubis, ſays 


comes from Vu, Gold, and: Aunub, gilt. * Greeks: have 
made Anubis of it, | : 


6) Treatiſe of Ifis and Oũitis· = 1 TE 
fe The 


0 „ By G N 5 1. 


ce The circle which touches and ſe arates th 
two hemiſpheres, and which is the cauſe o 
*« this diviſion, receiving the name of Horizon, is 
called Anubis. He is repreſented under the 
form of a dog, becauſe that animal watches day 
« and night.” St. Clemens of Alexandria, who. 
was well informed in the myſtic. theology of the, 
Egyptians, favours this explication. The, two, 
dogs, ſays he (o), (the two Rad ws the ſym⸗ 
bols of two hemiſpheres, which environ the ter⸗ 185 
reſtrial globe. He adds in another place: Other 
pretend that theſe animals, the. faithful guar- 
_ dians of men, indicate the rropics,. which | us Aha 
the ſun. on the mh: and on the north, 
porters. wy 1h 1 Oni a 66 . er 

If you adopt, Sir, the former. of theſe. inter- 5 
pretations you will ſee that the prieſts, regarding | 


* 


Anubis as the horizon, gilded. his ſtatue, to mark 


that this circle receiving the firſt rays of the ſun, 
appears ſparkling with brightneſs on his riſing, 
and that at his ſetting, he reflects his laſt rays 
upon the earth. They ſaid in their ſacred far; 
bles, that Anubis was the ſon of Oſiris, but ille-⸗ 
gitimate. In fact, he only gives to the earth a, 
borrowed light, and he never can be eſteemed). 
like Horus, a8 the father of the day, or as the 
legitimate offspring of Oſiris. We may add, that 
the viſible, horizon turning with. the ſun i s, W 
inſeparable companion. N 

In the latter of theſe adn where (mn 

bis repreſents 1 the topics, _ be 


(= Clemens of Alexandria, krone Fa = py mh 


th 1 
„ 


1 n 0 


gurdiar of Iſis and Oſiris In fact, the PRET'Y 
of the ſun and of the moon is contained bet weer 
the (circles wherein the ſoMtices are performed. 
They neither deviate to the right nor left— 2 
Theſe limits afhgned by the author of nature, 
might therefore, in hieroglyphic language, be 
repteſented by a divinity with the head of 4 
dog, who ſeemed to oppoſe. their paſſage on the 
ſide of the two poles. The other opinion, not- 
Nee ſeeins to me more natural, and 0 | 
be more analogous to the ideas of the pfleſts. 
"You fee, Sir, that thoſe authors Who De 
Aae hemſelves at the expence of the Egyp-' 
tians, have either beet inſincere, or did not 
comprehend their allegories. It is reaſbnable 
to imagine that Anabis. aft} was ori a ſym- 
bolical image, invented" by aſtronomefs, to give 
a ſefiſible expreſfion of their” diſcoveries ; hat 
* afterwards; the accuſtomei 00 ſee it it” 
their temples, Which were the depofitaries' of 
ſeience, adored it as a deity; and that the prieſts 
favoured their igtiorance by eonnectiug it wil 
tdeir religion. The worſhip of Anubis intftö- 
duced that of the dog, become his emblem. 


naied in this manner. Before the invention of 
writing, men made uſe of imitative figures to 
convey their ideas. This repreſe : 
guage was at firſt intelligible to every body. — 
Wen characters were diſcovered; adapted to 

rratifitiit the thought by Tounds, the people em- 
ployed them, becauſe they were more eaſy, 

E. 1 remained i in the lanctuaries, 


Altmoſt all the gods of the Gentiles have origi: 


* 


2 _ and the prieſts 
r MF them. In the end, theſe orical- f 

„. longer repreſented the real meaning of things 
= WF t 1 underſtandings, but the exterior forms ;. 
15 uperſtition. 
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1 Tyraon, Z DEITY, er The 
iD 9h a] EGYPTIANS. | b fr 8 
2 3 as an evil genius. | the | ms 
and Hippopotamus-conſecrated to him. His flatue 
inſulted, when the calamities, of which they be- 
lieved him to be the cauſe, did . not ceaſe. This 
allegorical deity is repreſented, in the imagination 
F the priefis, winter, and the fatal effefts pro- 


duced in Egypt by the blowing of the ſouth and 


| ſouth-eaſt winds. The ſacred fable on the 
ſubject of Yfbon is propagated into Phanicia, 
Greece, and Italy. It is decorated with new al. 
legories by the natural philoſophers and 'poets of 
' thoſe countries, and accommodated to their religion. 
Notwithflanding the veils with which they laue 
| euern Me 105 W is oo . ps | 


"Ts Mr. L. my 


| 1. HAVE . ſpoken to you, Sir, of Ty- 


phon, becauſe his hiſtory is connected with that 


of all the gods of Egypt. I am going to lay be- 
fore you the principal traits of them. Their 


combination will throw a new light on the enig- 


matical theology of this country. Hitherto you | 


have ſeen it offer incenſe only to beneficial dei - 
1 5 ties, adoring the ſun, moon, the Nile; and con- 


eee . 


ads l to 9 . Theſe a acts | of 1 <a © 5 


mage were dictated by gratitude. The worſhip 


of Typhon was the reſult of anxiety and fear. 
The beneficial gods received thankſgivings and 
offerings. They ſtrove to appeaſe this malig» 
nant genius by artifices; and When the calami- 


ties which were imputed. to him did not ceaſe, | 


| they inſulted his image. 


The Egyptians: regarding Typhog. as the avid 's 


principle, conſecrated to him the crocodile (o) 
the hippopotamus, and the aſs, on account of 


his duſky colour: Theſe animals, which they 


imagined were agreeable to him, were worſbißp- 
ped in ſeveral cities. They wete fed in facr 4 


precincts, and t they imagined that theſe religi- 


ous marks of attention would calm. the fury of 
Typhon, whoſe ſoul was thought to animate 
them (90%. The Egyptians, ſays Plutarch, ſtrove 
to appeaſe this evil genius by ſacrifices.— 


When this failed, they treated him as follows (7): 
« On certain feſtivals they loaded him with op- 


“ probrious terms, abuſed, him with invectives, 


and ſtruck his ſtatue. If any extraordinary 
% heats. happened which occaſioned peſtilenti al, 
1 diſorders, or other, calamities, the — 5 


holding Typhon in horror, conducted into 
ſome gloomy place one of the animals dedi- 


" cated to him. F 9. they tried to bai : ; 


(7) Traits of 16s and Ofiris, Hetodotus, lid; " a 
02) Treatiſe of Ifis and Ofiris. "Herodotus. confirms this 


opinion: The crocodile, ſays he, dedicated to Typhon, e- 


eeived worſhip in certain cities, becauſe the Egyptians wth: 
perſuaded that his ſoul animated them, lib. 2. 885 5 N 
90 Plutarch in che ſame treatiſe. e 


* 


Aus 5 1 


. „ him by menaces, and, 1 the contagion” did 
* not ceaſe, they ene ous to the uw 
85 vengeance.” V 
I is clear that the object of wel ceremo- 
nics was to appeaſe the alarms of the people, 
and to raiſe their hopes. During the time of 
| practiſing them, the miſchiefs reſulting from the 
- foutherly wind might ceaſe, and the nation, 
who eonchuded that Typhon was neither appeaſ- 


cd by facrifices nor intimidated by menaces and 


inſults, aſcribed the glory of it tothe priefts. 
Let us examine the natural meaning of the 
word Typhon. Jablonſki (s) tells us, it is com- 
poſed of Theu, wind, and Phou, pernicious It). 
The teſtimonies of the moſt ancient authors con- 
firm this interpretation. Heſychius ſays, ** They 
give to a violent wind, the air of which is 
_ «« ſcorching, the name of Typhon.” _ Euſtathius 
renders the ſame expreſſion by that of Cu) burning 
winds, and Euripides employs it 0 expreſs A 
whirl of burning wind (*). 
The ancient Egyptians, to charadterife its vio- 
| lence, gave it the epithet of Apob, 5 Giant. 
I have mentioned to you more than once, in 
| the courſe. of theſe Eetters, its wt 4. | 


"ha Jabloaſki,. Paathein Rgyptiacun, « tome . N 

(t) Heſychius. 1 11 80 ED 

u Euſtathius's Iliad = Möse F 

C) Euripides, Pheniſſes. The ſame wind is called by Job, 
Haw, 27 (Latin verſion) burning wind ; by the Greeks, breath 
of fire; by the Latins, Curus z by the Arabs, Sem, poiſon z 

 liftly, by the modern Egyptians, Merifi, 9 Fs and 
more generally K/amfin. 1 | 

0) 8 Fauth. Egypt. tome 3. „ 


* 
8 7 # 1 : . 
— 1 5 
— — N : : * 
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ON. EGYPT. = me $M 


feds ; but 1 forcible the expreſſions I have . 
made uſe of may ſeem, they fall greatly ſhort 
of the reality. Whole caravans ſuffocated in 
the deſerts,. whole tribes of Arabs extinguiſhed 


in one day, the ſky obſcured by a duſt which 


burns the eyes, deſtroys the functions of the 


breaſt, and hides the face of the fun; ſhowers : 


of ſand with which the ſurface of all Egy1 Dt has 


ſometimes been covered, the ſandy bills, in 


ſhort, which rolled along from the depth of the 
deſerts, threaten to ſwallow up every living be- 
ing; ſuch is the calamity they called he giant 


 Typhon. I have read in the hiſtory of the Arabs 
(2), of a hurricane from the ſouth which laſted . 
three days and three nights, and Egypt was on 


the brink of ruin. Had it continued with the 


ſame violence, this beautiful kingdom would have 
been converted into a frightful ſolitude. The 


Prieſts, to expreſs the fury of Typhon, publiſh - 
ed in their allegorical language, that he was not 
born in the ſame manner as Oſiris and Horus: 
but that, having burſt open the fide of his mo- 
ther, he eſcaped by that opening Ca). | 
Herodotus (b) gives the following pt 


of two ſtatues, which in his time were placted 


in the temple of Vulcan, at Memphis One 
„ which. faces the north, and which is called 
« Summer, is adored by the Egyptians, and is 
10 encompaſſed with marks of their 1 88 * N 


(2) bn Hiſtory.of he 1 
(a) Treatiſe of Iſis and Okiris. | 
(5) Herodotus, * 


n 


F 


by the Tanitic branch. Iſis found it on thę coat 


in part at leaſt, delivered to you my ſentiments. 


DS 


pals - LETTERS 


be gratitude; the other turned towards the fouth, - 
and called Winter, meets v th a very diffe- 


ren fate.” The latter is that which they 
ſcourged on certain occaſions, becauſe it repre- 
ſented Typhop. It is in the month of February, 
in fact, that the ſoutherly wind begins to be _ 
and to cauſe the misfortunes I have mentioned. 
During the ſummer, the northerly winds Prevail 
in their turn, purify the air, and procure the 
| happieſt effects for this country» The knowledge 

of 14 ſe circumſtances will furniſh us with the 
means of giving a ſatisfactory explanation of the 
ſacred fable, circulated by the prieſts, on the 
ſubject of Typhon, and of which I have already, 


Plutarch relates it at length. It will be ſufficient 
to cite forge of the moſt remarkable particulars 
of it. | 
| 6) Oils" having mounted the N o 
Egypt, reigned there with glory, and became 
celebrated for his beneficence and juſtice. He 
travelled over the univerſe to load men with his 
bounties. Typhon, his brother, did not dare for 
ſome time to undertake any thing againſt his in- 
tereſt, becauſe Iſis watched over the ſafety of 
the kingdom ; but when Oſiris returned from 
Ethiopia, Ty phon lay in wait for him with 72 
conſ pirators, attacked and ſlew him, encloſed 
his body in a wooden coffin, and threw it into 
the Nile. It deſcended into the Mediterranean 


(c) Treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris. f 9 
. | = 4h 


"he fever. = 


of Pheenicia, and brought i it back to Egypt. But 
the uſurper perceiving it at night, whilſt he was 


chaſing the wild boar, broke it, divided the 


body. into 14 paris, and diſperſe] the. ſcat- 


tered members over the country. Iſis collect- 


ed them all (d), and carefully preſerved them. 
Delivered from all his enemies, Typhon ex- 


erciſed his deſpotic ſway over Egypt. To 8 


make ſure of the crown, he tried to kill Horus, 


ſon of Ofiris, and induſtriouſly ſought after him = | 


5 But Latona, who had concealed him, and who ; 


brought him up at Butis, evaded his reſearches, 


| This god became ſtrong, declared war againſt _ 


the murderer of his father, vanquiſhed him, and 


delivered him over, loaded with irons, to the 


care of his mother. Ilis ſet him at liberty. Ho- 
' Tus, full of indignation, wreſted from her her 
crown, fought freſh battles with the tyrant, and, 
after overthrowing him a ſecond dane enjoped ; 
a glorious and peaceable reign. f 
A few ſhort obſervations will ſulfite: to explain l 
this fable, which muſt be already partly under - 
ſtood, Ofiris is the general name of the ſun, . 
who diffuſes his favours. from one end of the 
world to the other, and who peculiarly manifeſts 


his power in Egypt. His return from Ethiopia 


marks the period when returning from the Tro- 


pic of en be e ware the an; 4. 


ets a 5 £ 08 
(a). cc Except ps had niet which woke throws into 


< the river, were devoured by the Lepidote, the Phagrez' and” 
<< the Oxyrinchus. Perhaps this circumſtance was added to 


denote the prodigious fecur 


dity of * FR ee 
N | 


tor, 


>> 


AJ 


\ 


Tk tor, and ho a; 8 winter PE This 


TW 1 1 


is the ſeaſon when the ſoutherly wind prevails. 
The ſeventy-two conſpitator (e) indicate the 
number of days during which it uſually blows, 
This is the epoch of the dęath of Oſiris and the 
triumph of Typhon. Horus, brought up near 
the lake of Butis, denotes, in the opinion of the 
Egyptians, the ſun, who attracts towards him 
the benignant vapours, to ſhed them in dews 
upon the earth. The ſtrength he has acquired, 
and his victory over the tyrant, point out his en- 
trance inta the ſummer ſigns, and the northerly. 


winds which begin to repulſe the tempeſts from 
the ſouth, In ſhort, Typhon, ſet at liberty by 
Ifis, teaches us that this ſcourge ſometimes recurs | 
even to the end of the month bf June, eſ 


0 * At the full moon ( Ji but the ſun. having 
| JEW! reached 


"i a ci . * time Sd which the fontherty wind 5 
| | prevails i is called Khamfin, or fifty ;* but this number, as well 
as that of /eventy-14v0, does not mark its duration with preciſion, 7 
It is ſomerimes- of longer, ſometimes of ſhorter continuance. 
This epoch, therefore, could only be marked by a numbet ap- 
proaching the truth, and that of 72 appears to me the moſt ac- 
curate, I have already apprized you that this phznomenon 
was not continued, for it would render Egypt uninhabitable, 5 
and that it ſeldom laſts three dayy ſucceſſiv el | 
Cf) 1 have ſeen in Egypt inflances when this e | 
has become tremendous ; for then the ſoutherly wind drives 
back towards the north the clouds which are to cauſe the over- _ 
: flowing of the river, and the country is threatened with fteri- 
lity. As this event frequently happens during the full moon, 
the prieſis ſaid that Horus, enraged at Ifis for releaſing: kt; red 5 
had wreſted her crown from her, and was obliged to . 
e in which he was yi@oriousy, Wie 18 wy 


pheus; 1 others left him his 
: tion: 


Heſiod () painted him wk e 


to contagious maladies, drives the clouds towards. 


the lofty ſummits of the Abyſſinian mountains. 


and ſwells the Nile with the rains which fall 
there in torrents. This is = glorious reign of: . 


The Greet he difdpies of the r 


Horus. 


ing them to their theogony, cloathed them in 


foreign colours, and in freſh fables. Some of 


them changed the names of. Typhon i into Tyr 
0 IN: 


«a ah 1 of - Cans oi 8 3 C 
; reſumes its empire, cools the air; puts an end. - 


greedily received theſe allegories, and, by adapt-. n 8 5 l 


gons heads coming out of his ſhoulders. Pindar 


ſays (O), that he was buried under Mount Mina, 
whence he launches forth his fires. 3 18 
rus (i), who lived 140 years before Chriſt, 


us the following deſcription of him. The 


enormous giant Typhon, foaming with rage. 

and making horrid bellowings, launched burn- 
< ing rocks towards heaven. He vomited from 

_ ** his mouth a torrent of flames. The gods ſee-. 

ing him ready to ſcale Olympus, were teftiß 


* fied, took to flight, and eſcaped. into Egypt. 
” Their HO: purſuing them, they. concealed. 


ſay, that the moon being i in 5 ad jraveiog i in the - 
day with the ſun, had loſt her light, and thax i in this INS 


the north wind reſumed its e 


(C) Heſiod, Theogonia. 
(4) Pindar, Ode firſt. 
0 Apolt us, Biblio 


the” 


* 


—_ 
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| * themſelves under the form of * 1 — 
Jupiter, perceiving Typhon at A diſtance from 
- © him, firuck him with lightning, and — 


* him under Mount tna (T). Hyginus adds, 2 


that ſince Be. time the mountain vomits 
, ſorth flames. 39 
Next come he Romans. They gill improve. 

ed upon their models, and Ovid. thus nog. the 
way of the 19885 % | ” 


„ 
1 1 — . 8 * 
* "I 7 


91 8 Eubos i ima a de ſede Typhoea terra. i 
9 Cælitibus feciſſe metum cunctoſque dediſſe 
6 Terga fugæ, donec feſſos Agyptia neee 

Ceperit. & ſeptem diſcretus in oſtia Nilus. ö 
Huc quoque terrigenam veniſſe Typhoea 8 1 

Et fe mentitis ſuperos celaſſe figuris: 97 
Duque gregis, dixit, fit Jupiter, unde recurvis 8 
Nunc N formarus ends eſt cum cornibus a. 

mon (n). | be 

e in corvo, proles lee Wee | KB? 
Fele ſoror Phœbi, nivea Saturnia vacca, =} 
ice Venus latuit, Fee ibidis Wins 6 3 


Yeu ſee, Sir, how the truth, in proponion a 
its diſtance from its firſt ſource, and in paſſing. 
from one people to another, becomes obſcure, . 
and covers itſelf with ſo thick a veil, that it is 
hardly poſſible to diſcern it, and how the poets 
who employ the ſame gy to adorn their i 


» 
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'(/) Ovid Metam. lib. 5. ho 
(un) It is unneceſſary to tell you, Sir, bow far the Lads poet 

| here wanders from the truth. The ſtatue of Ammon was re- 
preſented with horns, becauſe that ſ {ymbolical god. denoted the t 


fu when i in the ſign of the ram. 


1 
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verſes, fill them with words, with the true bete 
of which they are totally unacquainted. It is 
evident, however, that the Greeks and Latius, 
deſirous of explaining the worſhip the Egyptians"! - 
paid to different animals, pretended that the gods 
aſſumed their forms to eſcape from the purſuit of + 
Typhon. This error has been lately renewed by 
the learned Warburton, but it has obtained no 


more credit on that account. Neither Herodotus 5 . 


nor the ancient authors have written any thing 
reſembling it. Hyginus (#) aſſerts the contrary. 
_ Egyptians, lays he, allow no violence to 
be committed on animals, becauſe they regard 
them as images of the gods.” In fact, they _ 
conſecrated ſome animals to them, either i 1n ac- 
| knowledgment of their bounty, or in comme - 
moration of important diſcoveries,” and they ho- 
noured them as N emblems of YO 9 
ties {2+ 53 
The prieſts Wistedt in a very different danny 
the tragical end of Typhon, whom they dromned 
in the waters of a peſtiferous lake. The lake 
* Sirbon, ſays Euſtathius (e), is ſituated at 4 
5 {mall diſtance from Peluſum. 1 hey ſay, that | 
„ Typhon was buried there.“ Accordingly the 
Egyptians, as Plutarch tells us 7 p), called it the 
breath of Typhon. This lake, whoſe malignant 
vapours was very injurious to the health of the 
inhabits of Pe an, is no e * be Ny .. 


725 5 


5 (% Fables of 3 | 
(e) Euſtathius's 9 on boxe. ra 
vt W vid 


e LETTERS 
in Egypt. eng. as well as en others, hae 
been choaked up by the fand. 5 
. The fable of Adonis appears o hare: been c co». 
: pied from that of Ofiris, Let us hear Macro- 
dius (4), who has unveiled with wonderful fa- 
| gacity the, myſteries of the worſhip. of ancient 
nations. When we attentively conſider the 
ow religion of the Aſſyrians, it is no longer doubt- 
Fe ful that Adonis was the ſyn. Philoſophers 
have given the name of Venus to the upper 
„ hemiſphere, a part of which we inhabit. Re- 
garding the wild boar as the ſymbol of win · 
10 ter, becauſe he loves wet, muddy, and frozen 
„places, they feigned that this animal had ſlain 
* Adonis. The winter, which diminiſhes the 
*«« light and heat of the ſtar of the day, is the 
* wound, therefore of Adonis.“ It is unneceſ- 
ſary for me to point out to you, Sir, in what 
particular this fable reſembles that of the Egyp- 
tians. In one and in the other it is winter which 
deſolates theſe countries, and cauſes the death | 
of the ſun. This myſterious language is embel- 
liſhed by the painting of the Greeks, who have 
ſung in verſes breathing grace, ſentiment, and 
nature, Wen n of In for ber . 9. 2 5 
SET 8 | | -+. x Rane 


00 a Sal. lib, 8 
See an account of the mourning of Venus for ber "he's 2 
in Bion's Ode, the Euterpe of Herodotus, and in Plutarch de 
lude & Ofiride, when he was ſuppoſed to be ſlain in hunting 
" amongſt the monſters of the Zodiac, on approaching too _ 
Arcos, tlie! » Frozen Bear. But Adonis was unqueſ> 
tionabl y an emblem of the ſun ou the Aſſyrians, the Phce> | 
men 


have remarked how an allegory, ; 
of which tho em of nature were alluded 
to, was metamorphoſed, ſo to f 
from p into Phoenicia 
collecting with diſcernment 
the ancients, we recover it 


countries, Adon ignified Dominus, , un * 
Blackwell's: 
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4 Ne Wey was, in the facred e the 8305 

e of  Typhon.” Mot prolific till Oßris bad com- 
merce with ber. This word, in its natural figni- 
cation, denoted the ſandy. plains which. Aand be- 
men the Nile and the Red Sea, and. are greatly 
_ expoſed to the ſouth- eaſt wind. M hen in years of 
an extraordinary inundation the river ſtreiched io 
thoſe parts, the phenomenon was imputed to the 
_ adultery of Ofiris with Nephthys. By Thuert 
or Alo, Queen of Ethiopia, reputed the concubine 
e Typhon, was denoted the ſouth wind, which, 
uniting with that of the eaft, formed the ſouth- 
eaſt, a wind extremely formidable to the Egyp- 
tians, on account of its ſcorching breath, and the 
torrents * ne which it rolls m_ the a | 


7e Mr. L. 88 ; 
7 e 


Tu 8 orieſts, Sir, ede g their 
allegory, gave Typhon a ſpouſe called Neph- 
thys Cr), the ſiſter and rival of Ifis. She was 
ſtruck with a perpetual ſterility, and only be- 
came fruitful, when Ofiris, deceived by appear- 
ances, had commerce with her. The crown of 


(r) Treatife of Lis and Ofiris, on 
| Lotus, 


0 N * O I r 2. 


| Lows, which decorated the head of the 8 8 
which he forgot in the apartments of Nephthys, 
expoſed. his crime. Such was the fable on the 


ſubject of the ſpouſe of Ty | hon, and which 1 
ſhall endeavour to explain. 


You recolle@, Sir, that the Nite. fowerimes TH 


received the name of Ofiris, and that Ifis, in 
certain circumſtances, denoted the plains he over- 


_ flowed. Accordingly this goddels was regarded 1 5 


as his legitimate ſpouſe, and the inundation, i in 
the ſacerdotal language, was called their mar- 
tiage. When the river, in years of extraordina- 
ry increaſe, roſe higher than the hills which 5 
bound its courſe on the eaſt, and owed into the ; 
deſerts, it carried fecundity with it even thither, 5 
and the ſands were covered with verdure and 
with plants, the moſt remarkable of which was 
the Lotus! Here is the crown which diſcovered 
the adultery of Oſiris. The Egyprians,” "lays 
Plutarch '/s'), „ beftow on the confines, of 
their kingdom, which ftretch towards the fea, 
the name of Nephthys ; he adds: When the 
„Nile ſpreads itſelf over this part of the coun- 


; n they call this overflowing, the commerce | | 


„of Oſiris with Nephthys, à commerce an- 
* nounced by the Lotus which grows amongſt 


* the ſands.” _ 6 
0 eriftic 8 
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(.) It is compoſed of the Egyptian wards; . Then, 

| country expoſed: 1 Fe hg on Patitheoa Erin, 
tome Jo" Vs HH 
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natural Gat concealed by the pricfts « data the i 
emblem of the fable. All chat part of Egypt, 
in fact, which extends from the Red Sea to the 

| Nite; from Sienna to the Mediterranean, being | 


55 | unprotected, by lofty mountains, is greatly ex- 


poſed to the winds from the ſouth-eaſt. It was 
allegotically, fliled therefore, the barren ſpouſe 
5 .of * yphon, becauſe he there roves at liberty, 
and rolls over the fields of Egypt, the lande.of 
theſe vaſt 1 8 
This malignant genius had 4 3 | 
; not leſs ms called Thueri or Aſo, Queen 
"of Ethiopia C29. When Oſiris returned from his 
travels, I yphon, as I have already related, 
prepared an ambuſh for him, aided by ſeventy- 
two conſpirators, and by Queen Aſo {x _). Plu- 
tarch, profoundly verſed in the Egyptian theo- 
logy, gives this explanation of that paflage : 
„Queen Aſo, who aſſiſted Typhon, denotes. the 
* ſouth wind which comes from Ethiopia. If 
he repulſes the northerly winds which convey 
** the clouds towards that burning. country; if 
he prevents the rains from falling, which pro- 
* duce the ſwelling of the Nile, then Typhon, 
* victorious, deſtroys the Plans with. his * 
*© breath.” - 
Such was the allegory circulated by; the mird, 
on the ſubject of the ſpouſe and concubine. of 
Typbhon. The former repreſented the ſandy 


.)] Tbueri comes from ee fouth. wind. Ae, in the 
ancient diale& of the Thebais, fignifies Ethiopia. Thus the 
Queen 4þ denoted the wind which uſually prevails in Ethi- | 
opia, that is to ſay, the ſouth wind. Jablonſki, tome 3. 

(*) * Treatiſe of Iſis and Oſiris. 


deſerts, : 


I Is 
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in need of ſenſible images, to make themſelves 


es hicſelf inte the prieſts of Thebes and Mem- 


| An * if i it continues 


deſetis; which Mfg 3 to 4-45 3 95 | 
the ſouth-eaſt ; the latter, the ſoutherly ſtorms. ; 


When theſe two winds combined J) it was 
Typhon who came accompanied by Nephthys 


and Aſo, to dethrone Oſiris, and ſpread deſola- 
tion over the rich valley watered by the Nile. 
We petceive that theſe allegorical perforiages” 
have been invented 'by the firſt men, who ſtood 


underſtood. Homer, ile poet wWhe approaches | 
the neareſt to that'atitiquity, frequently" ex preſſ- 


phis: At this day Typ, Neptr 78, 
are uno in Egypt, but the fame Wir IO, 
known there under the general denomibation of 2 

Khan, continue to cafe the de and 
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| fatde kiche, ke) form he ſouth-eaſt ind this is preriſeły what 


the Egyptians moſt dread, becauſe it id che moſt Berys and 


rolls along with it a greater quantity of ſand. As foon as it 


begins to blow, the thermo ne hy Ren to above ey 5 5 
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OF. canv}us, vY PRETENDED: DrITY. or rue 


3 


"guage ai noub, /the. golden land. A city 


and temples were built here. The Greeks, miſe. | 


led by this appellation, ſpread! a report that they 
had been erected in honour. of: the firange * but 
this was a miſtake. Ruffin relates 


which they worſhipped. in the temple of Canobus 


was a pitcher : but this was only an offering made 
10 the god of the e e T1 PIN Mt 
1 e rr W 2 
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— OPUS, Sir: Soak famous e Fa „ 
empire of the Ptolemies. It is of importance | 


therefore to inquire into his origin, the motives 
that induced ſome hiflorians to deify him, and 


what he really ſignified in the opinion of the 
Egyptians. . Several of the writers of Greece'and 
Italy, building on the — of Homer and 


* 


— Heca- 


44 | * 


LOA See e ne C 
2 218 I. 8 77 2 . 
angbus, 1 thy the aviters i Fs 2 tw” 

pirg Canopus, was the pilot of Menelaus.. He. 
died on the coaſt of Egypt, and Ibey erefled io him 
4 tomb. Tbis place, called i in the Egyptian lan- | 


Fable, iy which he aſfcts io prove, that the hoy 


MS 


0 NR 181 0 Vr Pp. „ 
Hecateus, \make; Menelaus land in 3 and 
ſay that Canopus, his pilot, dying of the bite of 

a viper, that hero erected a tomb th his memo- 
ry on the ſide of the beach. This brilliant fact: 
ſupported hy grave authorities, cannot be called 
in queſtion: They add, that a city was after 
wards built ori this ſpot; called Canobus (23), in 

honour of the ſtranger. Dionyſius Periegetes - 
| (a) improving on their: reports, ex preſſes himſelf 


in theſe terms t. In the moſt northerly. gulph | 5 


« of Egypt. we:ſee; the famous Ample of the 
& Spartan Canobus.” Inch oor + ae irt 
- It would be very demea forahe Fab © 
| wha from the formal teſtimony of Geneſis, (. 

had an utter averſion for; ſtrangers, to have le- 
vated to the rank of god- head a Grecian pilot, 


honours to any mortal. Herodotus, who. lived . 


whilſt we know: that they never awarded divine ; 


for ſome years: with the prieſts of, Heliopolis and 


Memphis, learnt; from their mouth, that Mene- 
laus, after receiving Helen from, the hands of. = 
King Proteus;crepaid this ſervice pal outrages, 
and Pillaged he coat b before he ſet ſail ( 


one 11 Y 343-2 7.£4 558 1 544 ba fr 
9 1158. hicherto called i it anopus. in — 1 
the modern uſage, but the real name he Can e „ 

(4) Dion Feriegetes. 1 25. 5 Ne wh "TIES | 

b Genefis, cha ir £2 ef} 83 

„ The — e Cannot be ie 
A, a Greek by birthz-never ubuld have invented a falſe⸗- 
hood to throw: difcredit on his nation, in whole pte ſence b. 
read his hiſtory. This muſt; have been a well known - fact in, 
his time, and the love of truth alone could have * Un, 
* of q.. rg OY 9 2 5 e * 
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71,4 E Tr. E N "D | 
Beſides thid, he makes no mention of Geben 
Is it credible that ſuch ingratitude ſhould have 
been rewarded by the apotheoſis of his pilot, even 
| ſuppoſing that the religion and the manners of 
the Egyptians were not directly repugnant to it? 
Let us give no credit therefore to the improbable 
| — of Dionyſius Periegetes, the only writer 
among the Gentiles who has decreed the honours 
of a temple to the-Lacedzmoniaw pilot. 
Ca) Ammianus Mareellinus tells us, thiatiths 
city of Canobus *poſſefſec ſeverabremples.” The 
moſt celebrated was that of Serapis.; the moft 
atitietit built in ohe ef the ſuburbs; was in ho- 
nour of Hereules Ce. ee are the only ones 
mentioned by antiquity : Strubo , deſeribes 
the temple of Serapis, which the'Ptolemies deco- 
rated with a truly royal magiifleende. They 
made an addition to it of ſeveral! buildings, in 
which they fot med an academy where the Belles 
Lettres were tauglit, and above all, the myſteries 
of the religion and 'ancient language of Egypt. 
A great number of learned men flouriſned there; 
and Ptolemy, the aſtronomer; rendered it very 
famous. 8 He paſſed,” N tos mrpwreyt { _- 


© MN ey wy 22. 1 ee e. 
(e) Herodotus, lib. 2. This town” debt Grſone 0 
was called Heraclea, the city of Hercules. 1 I | 
S "f) Sttabo, lib. 35; Ste letter 3 ofthe Golt., volume of 

4 Letters on Egypt, Where I bare deficitind: from Strabo, the 
| eterhonies practiſed in. this: temple, and the e in⸗ 
dteeaſe of people eee Alexandria and al 
f youu of Egypt. 5097 Str 13: ar 2 18 
n 3 of Olympiodorus. . 
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ears in the. wings WTR WOE of Ca. EE: 


1 99 which he dedicated himſelf to 


the ſtudy of aſtronomy. His ſyſtem and diſ- 


coveries were engrayen: there on the columns.“ 
| Serapis was its tutelar deity, and his worſhip, 
encouraged by the Ptolemies, propagated itſelf 


into Greece (b) . .Pauſanias; in travelling through 
that charming country, ſaw in the citadel of 


Corinth a temple dedicated to Serapis the Cano- 
bite. | The, ſciences as well as the Pythagorean 
and Platonic philoſophy, were for ages cultivated 

at Canobus. But the Emperor Theodoſius, 

having deſtroyed her colleges and her temples, 

a part of human knowledge was buried under . 
their ruins; and the learned were diſperſed. : 


Axiſtides, the rhetorician, wiſhing: to fans 


Ei of the name of Canobus, queſtioned 
an Egyptian prieſt (i). He gives the following 


account of it · I learnt from a prieſt of dif- 


A tiaction in his order, that this place was called 


© Canobus, long before Menelaus landed there. 
He proved by invincible arguments that this 


word could not be perfectly written in gold 


characters, and that it ſignified land of gold. 
< ]t is to be preſumed, adds Atiſtides, kit : 
f the Egyptians are better acquainted with their 

* own hiſtory than Homer and Hecateus. Mr. 
de la Croix ( thus corroborates his teſtimony: 2 


the monuments we have now remaining of the 
Coptie language, leave no room to doubt 8 


(eh Pee Des 4 RENT HY Ir 60 
(i) Ariſtides the rhetorician... . Re rom nel 
hy 5 nne by 
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ality o t this relation" Kabi, in fact, Wwbed.- 


8 which on account of its aſpiration cannot be 
Britten in Greek, ſignifies land, and bub; gold. 
The Greeks, knowing that the chief part of 


the Egyptian cities bore the name of the divini- 


ties they adored, and that Canobus had his tomb 5 


in a place called Cabinoub, deceived doubtleſs by 
the reſemblance' of theſe expreſſions, affirmed. 


that this city was built in honour of him; and 


Dionyſius Ads 9s has made them dedicate to 


ages of the church, 'who were inelined to throw 
a ridicule on the idolatry,of the Gentiles, endea- 


voured to eſtabliſh this error.“ Canobus,” ſays 


Epiphanius (J), “ and his ſpouſe Euimenoui h, 
were buried on the fea ſhore, twelber miles 
from Alexandria (), and honoured with divine 
* worſhip.” He is the firſt author who hazarded 
this aſſertion. Ruffin expariates largely on the 
ſubject, and his Zeal Teads bit Rilt- farther 
1 68 

£ * 5 oli How Rai r crimes e by 
6 ſuperſtition at Canobus? There, under pre- 


text of ſtudying ſacerdotal literature, (the 


name given to the ancient language of Egypt) 

magie was almoſt publicly profeſſed. © This 
place, which may be termed the ſource of 
"« '* dzmons, wn more bathe: amongſt wo. 


* 2 * 2 
4 N 


65 Epiphan. tome hem 


(7) This is the exact diſtance from Sms to; Mok, 


formerly Canobus. 


G) Ruffin, Hiſtoire de üg, livtefocond?! 


"x - Phila: 


2 


him a temple. ' We ſee how greatly he has ſtray- 
ed from the trüch, The Chriſtians of the firſt 


0 * : K & VL Pp: T. | ns 5 


© Pagans 8, than Alexandria itſelf. It will not be 
1 « improper to unfold the origin of theſe mon- 
4 ſtrous errors. It is ſaid, that the Chalde ans, 
e tranſporting the fire, which was their god, into 


«© all the Provinces, offered to let him combat | 
** thoſe of other nations, on condition that if he 


remained conqueror; they ſhould: adore him. 
The prieſts of Canobus accepted the challenge, 
and deviſed this ſttatagem. They fabricate in 
Egypt pitchers of an extremely porous earth, 


through which the water filtrates and 1s:puri> 
<«« fied. He took one of them, ſtopped up the 


« pores with wax, and painting it of various co- 


jours, filled it with water, and made i it his god. 
He covered it with the head of an ancient 


<« ſtatue; ſaid to be that of the pilot of Menelaus. 


„The Chaldeans preſented themſelves ; the 


conteſt began; they lighted fire around the 
< vaſe; the wax melts; the water runs through 
the pores and extinguiſhes the fire. The fraud 


of the prieſt gave the victory to Canohus oV r 


* the Chaldean deity. From that moment his 
image has been repreſented with very ſhort 
< feet, à narrow neck, and the belly and back 
„ rounded like a pitcher. It is under this f 
* he is een en the van of. wh 
gods.“ —¹⁰ 


I do not ind w wh Ruffin hal det with this 
fable, for he does: not cite his authorities; but 
it is ſo puerile, that it is unneceſſary to refute 


it. Beſides that, it formally contradicts the wor- 
ſhip of the Egyptians, who have neuer adored 


* water. 2 this eee conteſt bad any te! 
e =. 
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5 5 Clemens of Alexandria, 
who knew the religion of Egypt much better than 9 
the prieſt of Aquileia, would not have forgot it.— 
This tale, however, will aid us at leaſt in diſco- 

vering ſome truths. The Egyptians haue fabri- 
cated from the remoteſt antiquity, - veſſels of por- 
ous earth, which ſerve to filtrate water and to 
clarify it. The [Greeks call them Benucalion, 
the Arabs 8401 them Bardak. This invention was 
very intereſting in a country where for five 
months of the year the Nile briugs down a great 
quantity of ſand, mud, and inſects. Before they 
drink its water, they let it ſubſide in great jars, 
into which they throw powder: of almonds:bruif- 
ed, which ptecipitates in a fe hours the hetero- 
geneous particles. But to male it more agreea- 
ble, they expoſe it on their windows to the 
north wind, in Bardaks. It penetrates the pores, 
and as it is conſtantiy ſtruck by the refreſhing 
breath of the north wind, it contracts a coolneſs. 
which is delicious in this burning climate. The 
rag well as the rich, drink with a ſort of vo- 
luptuouſneſs, of the water which has remained 
for ſome days in theſe vaſes. This art therefore 
was a valuable diſcovery for Egypt. The aneient 
inhabitants who made it, were ſenſible of its im- 
5 portance. To mark their gratitude for it no the 
god of the Nile, they conſecrated one of theſe 


piers in the temple of Serapis at Canobus. 


his is the offering which: Ruffin, aided by a 3 


fable, RKrives to paſs for a divinity,” ' Scveral mo- 
tents-concur in proving what I have advane- 


ed. N in the tine I 
nk OY of | 


ofthe Bn one of theſe wah e wah — 


ed round the mouth of it. Now] weokbow that 


this figure was the emblem of Cnepb, the go 
genius, and in a more extenſivt ſenſe, the au- 
thor of nature: Even the Canal Which came 

from the Nile, and di ſcharged itſelf into che ſen 
near Canobus, was called (2) Agatho Daimon, 
the good genius, doubtleſs, becauſe it touched 
upon a city where the people adored Serapis, 
and the prieſts the ſupreme Being. It is natu- 
ral tò ſuppoſe, therefore, that the earthen veſ- 
{el 3 in his temple, was nothing elſe 
than a teſtimony of homage done to his benefi- ' 
cence (q). We find ſimilar conſecrations in the 
greateſt part of the Egyptian monuments. The 
ſacrifice engraved on the rock near Babain, and 
offered to Jupiter Ammon, or the ſun.of the 
ſpring ſeaſon, preſents us with ſeven pitchers of 


this kind, bearing the three piles, on which re- 


poſe the lambs that were offered in facrifice.— 
The obeliſks were ſymbols of the rays of the ſun, 
and their ſhade ſerved to mark his courſe, whilſt 
he was above the horizon. All theſe facts teſti- 
fy that the Egyptians were very attentive in con- 
ſecrating to God the fruit of theirir inventions. The 


(+) Corelerii Monumenta, vol. 1. 
(p) Ptolemy's Geography. . 


() Amongſt the rarities which Mr. Doml who. has tra- 


velled with glory for nine years in South America, has juſt 

brought back to France with him, I have remarked ſome vaſes, 

| taken from the tombs of the people of Peru, which greatly re- 

| ſemble thoſe we find in the vaults of Saccora z and ſome idols 

| of gold, ſimilar to thoſe the Arabs tear from the mummies, which 
their avarice _— them to pull to Peres. fn 
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name of Cabi Noub, land of gold, beſtowed on 
the country which produced the clay, the 
adapted to the compoſition of theſe pitchers, for 
'filtrating the water, ſhews us that it was with 
reaſon the prieſts offered one of them to the gods 
in the very place where the wh were fabricated, ; 
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and perhaps 1 invente. 
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or THOTH, A ' SYMBOLIGAL FIN * or run 
| EGYPTIANS, AND REGARDED AS A enbk- 
BRATED MAN BY IO "GREATER PART: rag | 
Er VVV 


2 * 7 

4 en 3 
83 

SITS Beg Le Nag, TOO 


Thoth Was held fo pills an direc man hy 1 
great number of writers. To him they aſcribed : 
the invention of all arts, ſciences, and human in- 
flitutions ; and dignified” bim with the name of 


'Triſmegiſtus, or thrice g eat.” This alons' might 5 


be ſufficient 10 prove that the perſonage was allego- 
rical. Thoth, in the Egyptian language, ſignifies 

apillar ; and as it was uſual Yo engrave approved 
wor es upon pillars, they all received the general 

| appellation of Thoth. "The thre eThoths or Mer- 
 curies might denote the infancy, the Progreſs * 
_ the e fot human n, FS SH 5 


8 43 75 YL 
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| 0 Gin. 
As F T E R ſe” you, Pink 3 nodes re- 

| ſpecting the principal divinities of Egypt, it 
remains that I ſhould treat of Thoth, that ſymbo- 
lical divinity, or famous per ſonage who received 
the homage of antiquity, and who was regarded 
as the inventor of almoſt the, Whole M. human 


knows 


. E 1 iT ® BS: 


knowledge. The ages in which eee is 
placed, are ſo very remote, that it is almoſt im- 
poſſible ta throw upon them any light, capable 
of clearing up the objects which lie hid in the 
obſcurity of time. Plato, who wrote upwards of 
to thouſand years before us, and who was edu- 
_ cated in the ſchool of the prieſts of Heliopolis, 
did not himſelf know what judgment to form of 
'Thoth, already of too ancient a date for him to 
diſcover his origin r). Theuth, ſays he, in- 
..* vented letters, diſtinguiſhed the vowels from 
8 ve 4 the conſonants,. the mutes from liquids; a 
"© 4 Cy which alone ſhould make him be re- 
„ garded as a god, or as a divine mortal. Fame 
Y 4 ays that he lived. in Egypt.“ In this ſtate of 
uncertainty the moſt prudent meaſure. is faith- 
full to report ihe paſſages of the ancients, and 
1,40, EX 1 5 amine them Wih the ſpirit of impartial 
- 1,0 itic 3 ; 
mY 1 both. was differently named by dient na- 
\ tions. The Greeks, ſays Philo, of Biblos (5), 
gave the name of Hermes, or Mercury, to 
„ Tagout, whom the Egyptians call Thoith, and 
** the Alexandrians. Thatb.” Hiſtorians agree in 
attributing to him the invention of almoſt all the 
arts. Thotb, ſays Lactantius (7), remounts to 
the moſt remote antiquity, and though a man, 
3 he poſſeſſed all the Aan which SIT. _ 


_ 9400 Plato calls bim Thenth, | 

5 (A Phenician Hiſtory, ante to. . tranſ· 
15 late by Philo, of Biblos, and quoted by e in kis 195 
f POL for the Goſpel, lib. 3. W 
| vo tien, lib, ww 74 


4 wine 


„ 
· K 


times great. He created the 5 —. Par | 
of diſcourſe: (uw), and firſt gave an. 
things. He diſcovered n 8. = 
ſures, and reduced arithmetic to. A; ſytem(3/.: 9 
The Egyptians, ſaid that he taught them geome- 
try, which was abſolutely neceſſary. for them. 8 
likewiſe aſtronomy and aſtrology: they added. 
that being the firſt, who obſerved the nature and 
harmony of ſounds, he compoſed the, Iyre . 
Clemens of Alexandria ( ſpeaks of 'the;cade., 
ot laws entruſted to the care of the prieſts, eue 
Alian points it out under the denomingtion = 
the body of law of Mercury (Thot). The creation: © 
of theology, the eſtabliſnment of divine Worship: 
and the orders of lacrifieesy' were alſo attributed,  Þþ 
io him Ca) this dofrine+-was! contained inathe; = © 
books, of Mercury, depoſited. in the temples, and. 
the prieſts there found every thing; concerning 
religion, In ſhort, Diodorus Siculms tells u,. 
the Egyptians aſſerted that all the ſciences;. infti-. 
 tutions,; and wr WR. zee by Wan de. 2 
Mercury, P 
When, - 8 923 ture (hy | 
| mind; which advances only ſtep —.— em ade 


(s) Diodoris Sicitus, Pt. 80 404 Eels, Aren bat be. 
war tha invehtbr of Hen, and the firſt wh > Wrots Books, WET 


(+) Pars! in MAH H Tr! DNR 
0) Diodorus Siculus, lib. "ILY 10 3 
: (2) Clemens of Alexandria, lib. 6. Stroma der de M- 
i tura deomm, e, lid. 15 on be ge — to 


the Egyptians. 70 $43 43 451 2 N n 2204 Wh ITY SAY * fha 
a "I Bere Bda ou, 7¹ b gige 7 3 e 11 35 8 


wy "when viewing the Arten of : 
- Merz we perceive but a ſmall RUG of rea- 
tive geniuſes, widely d ed, and at great in- 
tervats from each biber a the enen making a fe 
important diſcoveries; when Plato, an enligh- 
tened/ Judge, confidering Thoth ſimply as the au- 
thor of letters, and of writing, calls him god, or 
a did ine mortal, one is compelled to believe ar ng 
this perſonage, whom they endow with untver- 
 latfeience, never has exiſted ; but that the learn- 
ed men of a nation, verging om the origin of the 
human race; publiſhed under his name” the va-' 
rious knowledge they had acquired for. many 
thoufand years. This ſemiment, dictated by © 
reafony/is confirmed by the authority of ſeverat 
_ great'men. Jamblichus' (5) makes Abamo# (or 
Anebo) à prieſt of Egypt, ſpeak thus: „ Meteu-' 
e the god of eloquerice, is with reaſon re- 
e garded as the common divinity of prieſts; for 
« it is the fame ſpirit which preſides over the 
mm genuine” ſcience of religion. This is the rea- 
on Why our anceſtors, on dedicating to him 
* their works, the produce of their wiſdom, 
„rated them with the name of Mereury.” 
Here then we have the books of the Egyptians, 
publiſhed. under the name of Thoth?. Galen, 
trained up to the ſciences in the academy of, 
Alexandria, informs us o the = manner 1 in en = 


(8) -Jamblichus, Myft. W eee | 

:* Sonchowiathon ſays, Taaut, the etert of 7 hos and | 
firſt recorder amongſt men, wrote that part of i it relating to the 
riſe of things, in ſigns or ſacred fculpture. ohen TioXoyies 
gags work. [Tranſlator] 
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this was practiſe: 
in Egypt, ſays he, muſt 'beſtamped-with the 
_ «© approbation of the learned. Then they were 
* engraved on the columns (c) without the names 
« of the author, and depoſited in the ſanctuary. 


« Hence the prodigious number of books: cent 


ed to. Mercury. The diſciples of. 


* imitated this example by putting the name of 


Pythagoras at the head of their works.“ 


Tpheſe paſſages evidently. prove that Thoth mas 


not a man, but that they engraved" the works, 
approved by the colleges of prieſts, on co- 


lumns (d) called Thoth, as we ſhall hereafter ſee, 


and that they went under this general denomina- 
tion. The ſpirit by which the learned faid they 

were inſpired, and to which they aſeribed their 
knowledge, was Phiha; the artiſt of nature, the 
ſource of all information. The Egyptians," 


60 lays Diogenes Laertius (e), afffr med that Vul- 
can (f) Had taught them the principles ok 


@ n and that the Pontiffa and the Pro- 
phets aſſumed to themſelves the honour f 
being his priel 
nicle of Sealers. Vulcan, is e lee, 


It is of i importance. to examine th 


oe hh 


on which are e ere eee worthy of 


{4 ee 
© Galen, lib. f. „etre Julian. e SEPT OED. 
(4) They are uſtally called pillars of Theth f ute 8 

knew that this Egyptian word ſignified TEE he did a not x chuſe 
to be guilty of a pleonaſm. ng | 
() Diogenes Laertius, 8 75 5 ol Phi ; hers 8 
bo ) kn — as Pltba. L ee 
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+. All the U made? 


ts. Accordingly; in the Chrö- 


= . 
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3 
| 
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being rratſmitted to poſterity. 3 
bw lumus, and orduined that the laws by 1 che 8 


Gh, invented: the myſterious co- 


fſtars are governed in their motions. ſhoul 
written on them f. Achilles Tatius (5) . = 


rates this: The Egyptians are the firſt. Wh 


have meaſured the heaven and the earth, * ; 
© tranſmitted this knowledge to their defi | 


Ws 


_ + dants' by engraving them on columns.“ * 2 
elus adds that remarkable actions (i), as well as 
N zan e inventions, were rs allornttonon them e 


„ &S 


| 8 5 Ab ant 5 and the other [ities in the — 5 
| 1 . — * Lerrzüs) Time 
e going afterwards: to the land of the ſouth, gave all the kings | 
dem 1 5 to be his royal feat. (The land of learni 3 
yd and parent be 


riting). Blackſtone remarks on the fragment of 
Sanchoniathon he has given us, what a valuable writing that 


work would have! been entire, and free from the interpolations 


of Philo and other commentators ; and hot/ the fpecimen we 


buave of him, ſuch is it ĩs, ſuews us the irre | 
- . ſuſtained in the extinction of the records kept by the. prieſts wn .- 


> loſs we; have 


the chief cities in Egypt, and all over the eaſt; but eſpecially 


in the grand temples of Memphis; Thebety Babylon; and Tyre; 
| Sanconiathon 827 bony, of 4 n ene, 5 oy READ 
L Tranſpator. 


6%) Achilles Toi Commentaterof Areas TT 2 1 
# Sanchoniathon tells us, Then the God Heaven made 


| BarTyLLEas, having produced animated flones,”” Compare 


this with the Bible and he gave unto Moſes, when he made 
an end of communing with him upon Mount Sinai, two tables 
« of teſtimony, tables of ſtone, writteir with che * * . 


7 a God.“ Exodus, chap. xXxxi. v. 18. ee 


BRA Proclus, Timæus of — lb. . | 
Theſe 


3 N bs 5 NT; 2 


poſed an immortal book, a fort of Encyclopedia; 
containing all the ſciences, all the arts invented 
or improved for ages: it is for this reaſon the 
prieſts undertook nothing without . previouſly 


_ conſulting them (. Pythagoras and Plato-who _ 


read them, drew thence the foundation of their 


- philoſophy, which made Theophilus, of Antioch, 


ſay (1), ** What uſe. has it been te Pythagoras 
« to have penetrated the ſanctuaries of Egypt. 


and to have conſulted the columns of Mer- 


« cury (mn)? Sanchoniathon, the moſt ancient 
hiſtorian after. Moſes, boaſts of having derived 
his knowledge from the monuments. of the tem- 
ples of Jaaout, and from the eee books 
of the Ammonians. os 
The practice. of imprinting on dle in in- 
delible characters, the diſcoveries of ſcience is 
almoſt as ancient as the world. We may con- 
clude that ſtone was the firſt book of man *. 


The hiſtorian Joſephus Tp: thus of Fe n BY: 


(8) Jamblicus, Egyptian e e W 
(!) Theophilus, lib. 33 ; 
(n) Sanchoniathon cited by: Eusebius, thus 15.3 ; 
Blackwell ſays, the word TIS), which-the Jews are pro- 
hibited to ere, does not ſtrictly mean a flatus or image,” but 
what the Greeks called rw (Cippus, Titulus,) a_pillar.or 
column 5 may not this be the cuſtom in queſtion, though dif- 


ferently applied by Blackwell? Perfons, initiated in the Eleu- 
ſynian myſteries were inſtricted out of the wyrgapa!: (two tote 


tablets. See 5 e ws! 2 * * My 


&c. * * > f 
. 3 65 7 


© Laying: 70 
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| Theſe tones, as were W hard, com- 


38 * * P * 2 1 
he Patriareh Sothi anti ware 

© very thitig on earth would pe. 
: * Elk Either by Hire, or by ageteratde ge, and 
e fearing leſt philoſophy and aftrotiomy ſhould = 
„be Effaced from the memory of men, and 
be buried it oblivion, engraved his knowledge 
on two columns, the one of brick, the other 
. of tone, that if the waters mould deſtroy the 
former, the latter might ſubſiſt, and inſtruct 
| „human race im aftrohonifcal difcoveries.— 
This conn is Mil to be ſeen in the Stridiac 
* land. ee 
Les ud u 8 ts) Manethen, # celebrate 
Iiſtorial, and ſacred writer of Egypt, who flou- 
riſhed more tllan three centuries before the Jewiſh 
author (7). He teſtifies, © that he derived his 
„ ktiowiedpe from the eles placed in the Siri- 
n diac land: where btb, the firſt Mercury, had 
*chgtaved them in facred language, and! in 
* Hieroglyphic characters, and that after the de- 
0 tuge, the good Genius, ſon to the ſecond Mer- 
_* cury, tranflated them into the dialect made uſe 
« of by the prieſts, and wrote them in ſacerdotal 
letters“ Here, Sir, are two men er to na- 
tions, WhO imprint cheir diſcoverles on marble. 

I ſhall not examine Whether Seth, as Jablonſkilp) 
| pretendls, is the ſame with Thath, and whether 
' Joſephus, who was poſterior to Manethon, 
Was deſirous of ging a Domenech the . of 


65 Wee in che hack of Sothia 3 to rater 
Phfladelphus. See the chronography of Syncellius. : 


( a 3 Pantheon Aopen, lib. 3. chap, 2c 
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© the branches of x 


an invades, Fe . of which 4 eee 8 
had long: arrogated w themſelves. This would 
be a reſcatch of pure curioſity, | The important 


matter would be to aſcertain from authentic mo- 


numents the place where theſe columms: were 
ſituated, and their exiſtence. - Both the hiſtori- 
aus call it the Siridiat land; but that was unknown 
to the ancietits as well as to the moderns, which 
has led ſomt of the learned to imagine that m- 
ſtead of Siridiac, we ſhould read Siringic, an ex- 
preſſion which denotes ſubterraneous . paſſages. 


This idea muſt have ariſen from the following 


paſſage of Ammianus Marcellinus (q) : It is 8 
affirmed that the Egyptian priefts, verſed in al! 
iglous knowledge, and ap- 


„ ie the atreocch EAN dine ante 


« fearful leſt the divine worſhip ſhould be effaced 
from the memory of man. To preſerve the 
remembrance of it, they dug in various parts of 
* the kingdom, ſabterraneous and winding paſ- 
« {iges; on the walls of which they engraved 


their knowledge under different forms of ani- 


mals and birds, whiclt they called hierogly- 
„ phies, e nint 


te igible to the, $07 
« tins.” £5 wy Tas eV . 9 1 15 + 7 . 


It frenkes if ihis writer bad derided eres 


tion, and ws: by dhe ee dm we are to 


paſfages in the 


rocks,: in the environs of Thebes and Memphis. 8 
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formed under the plain of. Saccora, a 'Teat num- 
ber of figures of men, of birds, and various ani- 
mals ſculptured on the walls. W Thebes we 
meet with ſimilar hieroglyphics i in the numerous 
caverns of the mountains. Amongſt theſe ſacred 
characters, ſome are painted, ſome engraved, 
ſome cut in relief, divided into compartments, 
or arranged i in columns. Are not theſe the ſanc- 
tuaries into which the prieſts alone had the right 
of entering, and where they committed to ſtone, 
the different epochas of hiſtory, the inventions 
of the ſciences; and the predigies of art? I know - 
the Scholiaſt of Sophocles (r) pretends, that the 
feles on which theſe remarkable events were 
conſigned, were ſquare ſtones. Perhaps they hat 
that form in Greece; but the obeliſts, the co- 
lumns, the walls of the temples, and of the ſub - 
- terraneous paſſages covered with innumerable 
hbieroglyphies, divided into compartments, were 
-the fteles of the Egyprians, according to the teſ- 
timony of. Sanchoniathon, Manethon, and the 
- moſt ancient ' hiſtorians. The monuments de- 
-fcribed by Ammianus Marcellinus/are. ſtill ſub- 
ſiſting. The traveller contemplates them with a 
ſterile admiration, as the firſt efforts of human 
1 to immortaliae the fruit of its labours. 
The teſtimonies of the authors k have cited, 
are not deciſive enough to per ſuade us that theſe 
hietogly phics are antecedent to the deluge. The 


reading of the events * contain UA ron 
| e Scholiaſ dee ren. 5 


* R 


Oo N . YL * TD oi 
aſcertain the wack: or the falſhood of that afſer-/ 
tion. That would Wa inform us. both 
of the era in which they were engraved, and the: 
unknown hiſtory of the firſt ages of the world. 
But we may at leaſt form a reaſonable conjecture 
that theſe characters preceded writing, and that 
they are the moſt ancient e that Have: | 
reached us. 4; | 


It is proved then, om Thoth; thay. 10 An 3 


boaſted perſonage, never had any real exiſtence, 
but that the Egyptian prieſts publiſhed their 
works under this general title, after they had 

been honoured by the unanimous; approbation 
of the colleges. The i interpretation of this word, 

leaves no doubt upon the ſubject. Jabionſki ( 
has proved that Thoth. ſignifies column. The 


Greeks by tranſlating it by the word woe (t), 5 


have reininpe' 1 e As the learned of : 


(5 Jablouta; tome 3. e Thab, Thenthje or 1 comes 8 
from the Egyptian Thouthi, column. Blackwell ſays in his 
Letters on Mythology I am inclined to think that Taaut is 


pure Egyptian for Le TT xs, from I Taun, fignum nota, ſuch 


das the Egyptian letters eſpecially were ; thence JA Otretb 
<< SIGNALITKR®, and with the 7 tranfpoſed from the ee 
ot the Coptic article T” put before it Taavt.”” N. B. 
tranſlated from the Phaenician ' by Blackwell, and has ae 
been paraphraſed by Philo, nor truly deduced by. ſubſequent | 
dne eney One e n bar . in the | 


notes, 


£3 mY 0 ** 


—— 


(% Stele eie alſo column. rin (Cippus, Tuc) ; 
pillar En —— 5 ng On: 
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Eg ere accuſtomed to write their books 


- without-putting their names to them, it was natu | 


ral tliat they ſhould*bear that of the monuments. 


by which they were to be tranſmitted to poſte · 
rity.” It appears even that this honour was 


grait&d only to fuch' as made important diſco- 
veties, ſince the approbation of all the academi- 


claus of the country was neceſſary to enjoy it. 
When the Latins therefore, and perſons who had 


but a ſuperficial acquaintance with the Egyptian 
hiſtory; - ſpeak of the columns of both, they 


are guilty of the ſame pleonaſm as thoſe geogra- 


phers who call Ætna Mount Gibel (). Obſerve, 
I requeſt you, that Sanchoniathon, Manethon, 
Galen, and the other writers who penetrated 
into the myſteries of Egypt, and drew their in · 
formation from the genuine ſources, do not com- 


mit this fault, but only relate that they carved 


knowledge impreſſed in hieroglyphic characters 


on columns or feles, the remarkable events, and 


prodigies of art. Thus when, according to 


lian (*). the prieſis aſſerted that Stfafifis was 


taught the feiences by Thoth or Mercury, it fignified, 


. 


that an initiating him into the 1258 they 


on the columns. They bore at firſt that fimple 
denomination; the cuſtom of conſulting them, 


the ſacred places where they were kept, the de- 


poſits they preſerved, all rendered them reſpec- 


table. They became conſecrated by religion, 


( Gibet is an Arabic word for mountain} | ; 
(x) lian, lib. 12. 


and 


n ©»: 
ad were placed under; the immediaze protection ” 


eds a 5; Or the creative ſpirit... 1 485 apy 
Theſe, principles eſtahliſbed, we arg enableg 
wo give «probable, explanation of the three Tho 


or Mereuries reckoned by the Egyptians. - They 2 


placed the oſt aneient before the deluge,. and 
the others ſubſeqguent,;t-that. event. The rt 


marked the infancy of human knowledge, whe- i 8 


ther it be, that ſome monuments have eſcaped 
the deſtruction of the az race, or whether 
thoſe they raifed thortly fret, aſcended beyond 


that terrible epocha. The ſecond Thoth denotes 


the efforts of the Egyptians to diſcover phyſical 


and aſtronomical truths, the tranſlation of the 7 


hieroglyphics into ſacerdotal characters, and the 


fixed eſtabliſhment of divine worſhip, and the 
laws. The third again, pointed out the flouriſh- _ 


ing ſtate of the ſciences, the progreſs of the arts, 


and the perfection to which they were carried, 


as teſtified by the pyramids, the temples, and 
obeliſks, the immenſity and magnificence of 


which have never been equalled by any people, 
The Egyptian prieſts expreſſed theſe eras in a 
| ſenſible manner by the epithet of 7. riſmegiſtus, 
three times great, which they beſtow on their al- 


legorical Thoth., 


You muſt have obſerved, Bo that the books 
of Thoth or Hermes, were the collection of the 


productions of all the learned men of Egypt, 


and formed their Encyclopedia. They have 


unfortunately periſhed in the conflagration of 
the Ppolemean library, and the originals which 
remain ene on the n of Egypt, in a 
85 5 e 


8 


o 


es, are — 


ed oy” t 

is, boaſted of by oſs why 155 

C and their money in ſeeking after t 
1 Joſopher's ſtone, they are merely ſup 
| works, and falſely attributed' to 
| Fayptian hh, 
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n. uu 7 Ml © ha ebiates' in * . 
Lo he "ſound which it emitted at Jun-riſe, 
| Called by the priefts the Son of the Day. The ſon 
by Auroro, the conqueror F Antilochus, celebrated 
_ by Homer. His interpreters, and the Poets fince 
. time, have. applied thoſe expreſſions to the EH 
tian Memnon, This is a miſtake; the Thebaic 
|  Hatue bore the name of Amenophis. The Memnon 
who came 10 the þ fege of Troy a little after, was 
ent from Suſa 5 Teutam, king of 4 ria. The 
vocal flatue of 1 Fe gypt was broken by Cambyſes, 
The mutilated Finn ceaſed to emit _ Sound for 
a long time, but reſumed its vocal power under the 


HNiolemies. After its diſgrace, it pronounced 3 


ven notes. The prieſts, who gave the harmonic 
courſe of the ſeven planets the name of celeſtial 
_. muſic, and who conſecrated to them the notes, called 
tis Aatue the image of the Jun, and the coufin W 
 Ohnris, becauſe it pronouncy d the ſeven notes 
compoſed the terreſtrial age, I received' i 
name of ame nouphi, to tell good news, 2 
cauſe it pronounted the notes at 95 n . 
4 * dear to ag PRs „ 


4 Ne F: 4 OE 
* 4 A 
e . . 4 
* 2 * 
+ 
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Ius we „ to | you Sir, * 
ſtatue of Memnon, in deſcribing the ruins 
23%)» 


al 


+ BTTE 1 
Thebes; an the wonders which are 21 we _ 5 


Ra fre quently differ, and are 


it are atteſted by ſo man Ly great names engraven 


on its pedeſtal, that I cannot conelude theſe let- 


ters without, attempting to extricate from obſcu- 
rity ſome circumſtanees of its hiſtory- A hun- 


thors have celebrated i it in their writin 
etimes 
reſſed with the dure of a blind credulity. 


8 01 ders, more wile, unable either to reject | the 
teſtimony. of their ſenſes, or to believe i in mira- 


cles, remain in a, fate of ſuſpenſe. I ſhall give 
you a faithful account of their various narrations, 


dred Greek and Latin, and a few. Egypri an au- 
Their 


which will enable you to form a Judgment reſ- 


pecting this ſtatue, ſo celebrated i in antiquity. _ 
Ne have remarked, Sir, amongſt the ruins of 


Thebes, ſeveral coloſſal figures, 1 moſt all muti- « 
| Wi or 6A on. 185 earth. Wh + ol = 


ant oa Regt 


Mite bore for * property | of 'produclnn a 

| und at the riſing o Wwe: Re Was Rebe by 
( ”) Diodorus Siculus, A SN: 91 1 | $30) 
(S) Strabo, lib. 17. 5 


557 preg of. which it is ; 


(a) Oſimanduẽ and Ifinantles were probably ks * ar 3 ; 


| POTS among the Egyptians. Theſe words are deriv- 
ed from On Smandi, to give a ſound. Memnon may alſo come 
The Greeks have made of it, * 8 8 | 


Emmoni, of ſtone. 
Hale, the af 110. See Jablonkki de Memnone. | 
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WE. EGYPT as 
© Halt of it is overthrown, - the other 
bag remains HEE: its baſe. -Philoſtrates thus 


defcribes it ): The colofſus of Memnon re- 7 


« „ prolenied, a young man in the flower” of his 
«© age, Whoſe face was turned towards the rifing. 
« ſun... When his rays fell upon it, it was ſaid 
4 1 10 ſpeak.” Dionyſus W ſays (e), The 
people who inhabit I famous for her 


x 15 gates, and for the vocal ſtatue of 5 
„ Memnon- which ſalutes his mother Aurora on wy 


her riſing.” The prieſts of Egypt called it the 
Son e eee . 
Le Confin of Oferis. | 
Homer is the firſt who ſports of the at 
1 (8). Neſtor preſerved in his heart 
* the memory of his generous Antilochus, lain 
by the illuſtrious ſon of Aurora.” His com- 
mentators have all been of opinion that the lat- 
ter expreſſions related to the Egyptian Memnon: 
but the prince of poets might have made 1 
them to point out one of the chiefs who came 
to the releaſe of Troy from the eaſtern couritries. 
This metaphorical language was familiar in his 
time. The fcripture employs it in the ſame, 
manner by calling the people of thoſe climes tb 
children of the cat. The poets who flouriſhed 
after hin "gave" 4 Giffercht Aue of * 


(59 1 Philoſtrates, Lifs of Apollonius of TFhiones, lib, "Hh 

(e) Diohyfius Periegetes, Deſcription of the Univerſe. _ 

(4) In the ofd Egyptian tongue, the day was called Ebez 
* Greeks made of this, Eos, the morning, and called 1 


non the ſon of the morning. Jablonſki de Meminone. . 
0 Homer's n 8 


* | 


Lr r r E ARS 


expreſſion : Aurora , ſays Heſiod CF), brought 
5 . forth by Tithon, the valiant Memnon, WhO 
_ «wore a brazen helmet, and was King of Ethi- 
_ *®*'opia.” Pindar aſcribes to him the victory 
over Amiloctus z): The brave Antilochus,' 
d * endowed with a magnanimous ſoul, deſirous 
4 of ſaving his father's life, fell in the combat 
he ſuſtained with Memnon, the leader of an ar- 
my of Ethiopians b). One of Neſtors 
e horſes, pierced by a ſpear thrown * the hand 
of Paris, ſtopped his car.” | 
Building ontheſe authorities, the boese Bree 5 
and Italy confounded the Trojan with the Hgyp- 
tian Memnon: Virgil Ci) ſpeaks of the troops 
off e and of ihe arms of thę black Mem- 
non. This colour, employed to mark the coun · 
try of the hero, muſt not be et as a ſign 
of deformity; for the poet of Achilles, in cele - 
brating Kuripilus, ſays (9, He was the hand- 
ſumen of as Ader the divine Memnon, _ 


OO Heſiod. Mae is 
11 J Pindar, Ode 2. 
| Theſe paſſages relate to the W 8 n. 
fact, the ancient Greeks long called the Delta by the Fs 
of Egypt, and all the country farther to the ſouthward, Ethi- 
opia. Homer puts theſe words in the mouth of Menelaus, 
ſpeaking to Telemachus: I penetrated Egypt as far as Etbi- 
epia. Now, as be only conduQts his hero to Thebes, it is ; 
evident that he underſtood the Thebais by this expreſſion. 
| Damis, the companion of Apollonius of Thianes, declares 
that he ſaw the temple and the ſtatue of a in Oy. 
that is to ſay, in Upper Egypt, | ts 
(1) Virgil's neid, W 98 35 
| (#) Odyſſey, lib. 5. OE 


— 


ON * r ae. 
Ovid 0 } ) expmetihe himſelf thus in his Metamor- 
phoſes: Aurora, who favoured. the Trojan 


« party, is no longer touched with the misfor- | 
tunes of Nion, nor of Hecuba; a nearer con- po 
** cern occupies her foul; ſhe mourns her own 


** loſſes, and bewails in tears the death of Mem- 
% non.” On the baſe of the ſtatue is the follow- 
ing beautiful epigram, written by the poet Aſs 


clepiodorus: Live, Thetis, goddeſs of the fea! ; 
Learn that Memnon, who died fighting under 


* the walls of Troy, daily utters a pleaſing ſound 
** near the tombs dug out of the Lybiau moun- 
4 tains, at the ſpot where the impetuous Nile 
_ «« jnterſe&s Thebes, celebrated for her gates; 
hilft Achilles, thirſting inſatiably for battles, | 
no longer ſpeaks, either near the walls of Il N 
on, or in the Theſlalian plains“ „ 
Here, Sir, is the Egyptian or Ethiopian Mem- = 
non (for the ancients gave the name of Ethiopia 
to the Thebais) generally acknowledged to be 
him who glorioufly fell in repulſing the Greeks. 
But theſe are teſtimonies of the poets, who are 
more anxious to preſent us with moving pictures, 
and brilliant fables, than accurate hiſtorical 


truths. - Let us-purſue the fable of his birth (m). 7 


Aurora, amorous of Tithon, carried him into 
Ethiopia, - where ſhe bore to him Emathion and 


Memnon (v). Iſacius Tzetza adopts the ſame al- 


legory. Tithon, ſon of Laomedon, was beloy- 
ed by the Goddeſs of the Day. Prom this com- | 


(1) Ovid. Metam. 6 5 | Fo „„ 
(m) Apollodorus, Biblioch. lib, - Io. 2 
.) Iſacius T WE | 


* 
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n g Memton and kette (o. Bio- 
 -- Gorus Siculus explains theſe paſſages : ** Tithon, 


___ **\ ſon of Laomedon, was brother to Priam, car. 


rid his arms into the eaſtern parts of Aſia, and 
„ imo Ethiopia, from whence the fable of Me m. 

1 non produced by Aurora, took its riſe.” 
But who is this hero who aſſiſted the Trojans: ; 
for the allegories of the poets are always founded 
on ſome truth? Diodorus (p) will tell us, Mem- 
Hon came to the ſuecour of Troy, at the head 
of the troops of Teutam, Emperor of Aſſyria. 
* Priam, ſovereign of Troas, a dependeney of 
© that empire, oppreffed by the weight of the 
% war, had implored his aſſiſtance, Teutam ſetit 
* him twenty thoufand Ethiopians and Suzians, 
* and two hundred chariots, commanded by- 
* Memnon. This warrior, a favourite of his 
King, then governed Perſia. He was in the 
flower of his age, and already celebrated for 
%s his bodily ſtrength and greatneſs of mind. He 
*© had built a palace in the citadel of Suza, whick 
* bore his name until the empire of the Perſi- 
* ans, and formed a public highway, Kill call- 
_* ed in our days the Memnonian way.” Suza, 
adds Strabo (9, was founded by Tithon, father 
of Memnon. This city was fix leagues in cir- 
cumference. Its form was oblong, and its cita- 
del called the Memnonium m PI; roy 0 


e) Diodorus siculus, lib. 4. 
(p) Diodorus Siculus, lib. 2. 
£23 Strnbos bb. 14: 
r) That is, the citadel of 
(5s) Heredotus, lib. 5. 


«x. £8 
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| od 7 8-0 * r * 3 
falls Sars the rig uf Mid, Pala 


aſſiires' us thit inis Gtherdl "ane 1d as gege er . 


Troy from Suza, and not from Ethiopia, and 


that he ſabdued all de nations of Media ts the 9 


| Theſe aut Waldes dhe n umber er wh c 11 0 
could augment, if neceſſary, evidemiy proye, 


that, during the memorable Is the Mok of 
which are immortalized by the vaſt genius of one 
man, the Emperors of Aſfyria ſent io the aid of 
Priam, a brave Captain, called Memnon, Who 
had nothing in common with the Egyptian 
Memnon (29. It is probable, 'as 1 have alrea- 


dy faid, that Homer, in calling him the ſon of 


Aurora, meant only to indicate the eaſt from 
whence he came. The poets after him invented 
the fable you have ou read, folely to adorn Fe 
verſes. 
Let us now bine what was the red name 
of the ſtatue which is the object of your en- 
quiries, the opinion entertained of it by the an- 
cients, and the end which the Prieſts had in view 
in erecting it. Herodotus (x) is the firſt who 
calls it Memnon, and he ſcarcely ſpeaks of it, 
becauſe it was mutilated when he viſited Egypt. 
Since the days of that hiſtorian a crowd of tra- 
_ vellers have cited * with enthuſiaſm, and 22 


(t) Pavſanins i in Phocicis, ha The» + | 

(«) 'Philoſtrates poſitively ſays, Menon 1 1 
(Theban) and reigned in that country before the Trojan war. 
He who came to that ſiege is greatly poſterior to, aud e 
neee ee n e EY 
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the name of, Memnon, which only proves that 
this was the denomination generall y adopted by 
foreigners; but to come at the real name, we 
muſt attend to the Egyptians, who muſt certain- 
ly be better acquainted with their own monu- 
ments. We read the followin words in the 
chronicle of Alexandria (0): mby ſes — 8 | 
«© ed Amenophis, the vocal ; — vulgarly called 
«6 Memnon,. to be cut in two.” Pauſanias, an 
accurate obſerver, comes in ſupport of ihis au- 
bi thority (Z). The Thebans aſſure us that the 
ſtatue we call Memnon, is that of the Egyptian 


| 5 Pbamenophis. The Ph (a), in the language of 


the country, is the article maſculine ; ; its true 
name therefore was Amenopbis. 3 
Alfter Camby ſes had knocked down the balf 
of this coloſſus, it ceaſed probably for a long 
time to utter any. ſound; for Herodotus, Who 
travelled through this country ſhortly after the 
Perſian conqueſt, would not have omitted ſo 
extraordinary a fact. The Ptolemies having 
founded a kingdom in Egypt, favoured the arts 
and ſciences. From that period, the remains 
of the ſtatue, ſtill upon its baſe, continued to 
make its voice be heard, as Manethon informs 
us 50. but not ſo diſtinctly as belore its misfor- 


(50 Chronicle 4 5 5 5 WIT 

(=) Pauſanias in Atticis. i 

(a) Jablonſki de Memnone. | | 4642S 

(4) Chronographia Syncelli.. Manethos, 4 ed cr 
Egypt, flouriſhed under the firſt of the Ptolemies. He had re- 
anus the Oe of the hieroglyphic language. 


_ tune. 


viſit Aug 8. e nen was of this vum 
ber. He W not reſiſt,“ ſays Tacitus (e), 
the deſire of contemplating the wotiders' of 
Egypt, the moſt aſtoniffiing of which'"are the 
* ſtatue; iti ſtone, of Memton, which at the in- | 
* ſtart of being ruck 'by" the rays.of the ſup, _ 
* pronounces vowels; "and the ppc Which 
«© rear their heads like mountains in the midſt _ 
« of alm6t \indccefſible Tands*” The report of 
this Hiſtorian is'corifirthetd by. numerous” inſcrip- 
tions. We read the followitig on the right leg 
of the coloſſus: I, Cai Lalia, ſpouſe to the Afri: 

can Prefett, heard'the voice of Memnon at half paſt | 
fix in the morning, the firſt year of the Empetor 
1 a „ Gb. "The How” 18 inſcribed on 
title left "log: £ Publius. Balbinus, Beard the divine 
voice, of the ug aur of Memwan,; otherways Phu 
 menoph.-' bas im company with the amiable Deen 5 
| Sabina (the 4ife of Anf, We read after- 
wards; Jau Cami commanded me. to. engrave- 
theſe. wards „ at the inſtant. when. Adrian Auguſtus: 
heard the voice of Memnon; - And om the ſame ſide: 
1, Mitridaies; tribune "of the vevlfth' legion, old 
the voice of 1 Memnon at N in the morning. wy 

A thouſand other inſcriptions. teſtiſ) [ the * 

fact; it is needleſs; therefore to recite: — cen 5 
When to theſe authoritieg wWe add thoſe f Strü- 
bo, anckof Tacitus, ineredulflty ag RT le. 
fuck zenimontes. 204 "marble * as; Pre 
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Mythology. The real wandering Few,” . 
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3 5 | rs, is a durable book which de poſes in fayour 
of the voce of Amenophis. But what are we 
thence to conclude? Is this phznomenon owing 


to the nature of the lone Pauſanias leans to | 


this opinion 4)).....**. The. ſtone. they ſhew at 


40 Megara, when truck —_ A. flint, produces a 


"ſt ſound. which reſembles. the vibration of the 


« ſtring of an inſtrument. The coloffus 1 have | 


« 3 K at Thebes, on the other fide of the Nile, 
0 ' ſurprized me much, more. It t produces every 
day at the riſing of the ſun, a found 40 5 


cc as. that of the cords. of a a uiiter, UE 14 hre, 
ce * which, ſnap on "A Breicbed.” bo * rates, 


7 "I 4 1 * * b "AS 171 % -* 6 2 
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* Without preſuming to offer an . opinion. concerni 


lowing extract from one of the notes to Blackwell's Letters on 


grereateſt traveller of the eaſt. beinen this curious deſeription 
olf the ſolar Sr in his Itinerary. There is 3 people,” 
| fay s he, 
a tion of the ſtars z (perhaps the people of whom "Zephaniah 
-— © lays, chaps f. verſe 5. "And tlem but worſhip the” hoſt of heu- 
den en the bouſe+ tops), )i'Franflater* They -worthip: tke ſun 
4 as a god, and the whole country for half. a mile round their © 
town, is filled. with great altars dedicated. to him. By. the 
_ & dawn of morn they get up, and run out of town to Wait the 
«<rifing fun, to whom, om every aftar there is & Eoniſecrated 
<<.;mage; not in the liketiefs ef u fan, but of the flat orb, 
e framed by magie art. Pheſe orbs, as ſoon as the ſun riſes, 
„take fire and reſaund with, a great noiſe, while every; body 
cc there, men and women, bold cenſers in their hands, and all 


r hich encente to the fun Ons would ſufpett theſe orbs (% 


have been filled eaten A Jepr- and Kindle by 
if een to e 


* | be 4 : „ 10 


| enquiry, the Tranſlator could not reſiſt the inſertion. of the fol- | 


, one of the 


the poſterity of Chus, addicted to the contempla- | 


\ 


o 2UYS 1. 
miſſed * love of the m 


on ' Memnony though of 


C pleaſing voice: 
_ * expreſſed his ſorrow in ſad and mournful 
tone. This marble had alſb the property of 


* ſhedding tears at pleaſure. It is pretended, that 
* echo anſwered: to its voice; and imitated pers . 


fectly the events of its joy and grief. ”» Laſtly, 


an ancient grammarian (/ ſays that this ſtatue 
was ſo marvellouſly AT chat! it en the 


| king and the ſun. 


| a collecion of the b. ie e e 10 bo 3 of 
Moloch, which is eaſily underſtood to be a portable tabernaa 
cle, ſuch as was uſed by the Egyptians ; but the image of KIU 

| the STA of your gods, which you have made to yourſelves. Amos, 


chap. v. verſe 26. Blackwell adds, this piece of idolatty com- 


mitted by the Jews in the wilderneſs, ſoon after they had come 
out of Egypt, and on the borders of the ſun's votaries, the 
poſterity of Chus, is not as I remember recorded in the Pentas 
teuch.— The Tran/lator will only take the liberty of fi uggeſtings 


| as matter of reflection, that Vu l ca, who among the. Phoeni- 


cians and Aſſytians, was the ſame with Saturn or tle Sun, and; 


as Herodotus obſerves, was among the moſt ancient and molt 


honoured of the Egyptian deities, is derived from BAL-Kiun 
or But-Kan, the Loxp Fixx. May not ſome combination 
be thence formed, teſpecting the origin of this famous ſtatue, as 


well as the cauſes of its voice, which is repreſented as ſimilat 
to the ſnapping of the cords of à muſical inſtrument? In a 
country alſo, abounding in nitre, like Egypt, dſt . 


very muſt have been made of its exploſive Ny; > 


(0 Philo rates, Life of Agclldnius of This: * ED 
OO . de Mamie ie 


6 . 


bounds to his credulity (%. The mh of 
one, was gifted with 

Pt '-At the riſing of the'ſun, Joyous to 
hc Id again his mother, he ſaluted her in 4 
Towards the ſetting ſun, he 


* 


* LETTERS 1 
Theſe paſſa ever, will never hduce 
Ty us. to . > x marble. is, capable of produc- 
ing ſuch a ſound as is attributed to Memnon. 
I know, that the empty ſarcophagus of the great 
chamber of the pyramid, reſounds in a very ſe- 
norous manner, when ſtruck with a ſtone or piece 
of metal; but in whatever manner it might: be 
diſpoſed, the rays of the ſun ſnining upon iti never 
could produce any ſuch effect. Let us ſuppoſe, 
therefore, that the prieſts of Thebes had: carried 
the mechanic art to the degree of petfectiom it 
has attained in our time, and that with as mich 
ingenuity as Vaucanſon, and other celebrated 
artiſts, they had fabricated a ſpeaking head, tlie 
ſprings of which were ſo arranged, that it ſhould 
proriounce vowels at the riſing of the fun.— 
Cambyſes deſtroyed this wonderful mechaniſm, 
by overturning the upper part of the ſtatue ; and 
all the teſtimonies I have quoted, ſpeak: only: of 5 
he trunk, which we fee at this day upon the 
pedeſtal. It is natural therefore to attribute the 
ſound of the mutilated coloſſus to the artifices of 
the prieſts, who oppoſed this pietended miracle 
to the riſing progreſs of Chriſtianity. At alb 
events, it is very certain that ſince the com- 
mencement of the fourth century of the church, 
when the inhabitants of Egypt became Chriſtians, | 
no more has been ſaid of the voice of Amenaphis. 
[Does not the ſuppoſition: of a nitrous prepara- 
tion furniſh an eaſier ſolution, and render the 
deceit as practicable on the trunk * the Ou | 
as from the mens HON. IS. 
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Le __—_ to diſcover vhs ie of the MAI 
in framing this vocal ſtatue. We know that 
hey conſecrated their ſecondary deities to pre- 
ſerve the memory of their moſt important dif- 
coveries. © Amenophis was undoubtedly created 


wich the fame intention. The compariſon” f 


ſome paſſages extracted from the ancients, may 
give weight to this conjecture.” You recollect, 
Sir, that in the'temple of Abydus, which” Stra- 
bo (g) calls alſo jb» Temple of Memnon, the priefts 
repeated the ſeven vowels in the form of hymns, 
and that muſicians were forbid to enter it. De- 
metrius of Phalerus confirms Ch) this impor- 
tant fact: In Egypt the prieſts make uſe of 
the ſeven vowels inſtead of hymns, to cele- 


brate the gods. They repeat them ſucceſlively 


with ſuch an accent as they think proper.— 
« This continuity of ſounds, thus modulated, - 
« ſerves them inſtead of the flute and the guit- 
© tar, and produces an agreeable melody. 
The ancients, and Jablonſki Ci), who has col- 
lected their teſtimonies with extreme attention, 
aſſure us that theſe vowels were conſecrated to 
the ſeven planets, and that the ſtatue of 4 TT 8 
phis repeated them at a certain epocha. ' L 1 
cian C introduces Eucrates on the ſtage, and 
makes him ſay : In Egypt I have heard Mem- 
non, utter, not according to cuſtom, an inſg- 


4 7 ſou | 5 ; ; but 8 from: his mouth 


; . 


(5) Demetrius —— e 
(5) Jablonſki de Memnon. 1 5 
(#) L ucian „ ; 3 85 | 7 


a5 I. K T r E N S 
* an _ in ſeyen ſounds.” This paſſage, 
1 probably, i is ng more than a pleaſantry of agg 
but it is . on the general perſuaſion, that 
before Cambyſes broke this Coloſſus, it pro- 
nounced the feven yowels. The following diar 
logue written in rer ea. 1 leſt ies! is a 
freſh proof of this ;. 0 
A. Cambyſes has e me, ne, The Srila 
" mad after the. image of the ſun. I formerly poſ- 
Jelſed the melodious voice of Memnon.  Cambyſes de: 
| al me 4 the accents 2 which, 4. expreſſed my 
Yon wer, 
14 5 5 relateft i is „ Th. 'Wice 
at AED is obſcure and incompr ebenſible. WHretched 
48 thou art, I lament the nr, ſh Be. re. 
duced thee to this condition. 5 
The Egyptians regarded the ſpring equinox” 
as the moment of the creation of the univerſe (0). 
They ſaid, that at the birth of the world, when 
« the ſtars began to move through 1 pace, the 
% ram occupied the middle of the heavens, the 
* moon was in the ſign of the crab, the ſun roſe 
** with the lion, Mercury with the virgin, Ve- 
« "Bu with the ſcales, Mars was in the ſcorpion, 
A in the archer, and Saturn in capri - 
corn.“ Syncellius Im) has diſcovered in ag 
ancient ; chronicle, that after a ręvolu- 
tion of thirty-ſix thouſand five hundred and 
twenty-five years, the zodiac would be reſtored - 
to its firſt poſition, that is to ſay, that the firſt 
minute of the degree of the ęquinoctial line 
would commence with the ſign. of the: ram. 


!) Macrobius, Somnium Sci pionig, 
» m 4 Chronographia e | 2 pb 
me 


ſion of e * ancioitice K * 
that in Egypt the attention of the learned and 
4 77 54. was <hiefly dtrected to the ſprivig- 
:> „ 4 ſymbolical divinity, Was 
t, and all the feſtivals they cele-' 
10nour; related only to this inte- 
3 pare oy ws: thence the aſtronomical: 
year took date. It was thence, that, according 
to the Prieſis; the feven see recommenced 
their courſe, which they allegorically ſtiled b 
** 5 It was Rr Deny moment alſo, vr Go 


may be called in ſacred 1 1 5 7 ö | 
Ofris Cu), and the image of the ſun (0), ſince it 


imitated on earth the office he performed in th 


heavens . The prieſts, by making him repeat 
the ſeven counida, of which all languages are 
formed, and which marvellouſly paint our 

thoughts, were deſirous of immortalizing the 
moſt beautiful of their diſcoveries, a diſcovery, 
which, according to Plato, could only be invent- 
ed by a god, or by a divine mortal. Perhaps/ 
_ alſo, the ſhadow of this lofty coloſſus ſerved to 
mark the inſtant of the . in e en 


(n) Diodorus Siculus; 2 . . tors 

(e) See the inſcription I have POEs Sy | 

This accords perfeQly with the ſuggeſtion l by 
the tranſlator in his note e een, the Leun 
Fi ien son, As. - |  Tranſlator,.. 


eſe ancient ideas, in auidming u 
vention of the 1yre and af mube. abe Ale 
-the poets obſerved. this allegory, Fhich-paint-. 
ed the admirable harmony which. reigns ar mongſl 
the ſtars, and it was no longer heard of. on et fh4, 
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* ſun attaining the Equator, -promiſed the 
a ceſſatſon of the ſoutherly winds, and the approach of t the in 
dation, which made them ſo anxiouffy WiendabNt, e 
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re the invention of be people by 
ARTERY to.. 2 ber f 55 . the 
art of writing having become eaſy, orgot 
"EA the eee W e 8 ſe 
- nothing but hierog lyphics, of which. he had 7 the. 
meaning. Dey were to him the objects of worſhip, 
© becauſe they had been tranſmitted by his fathers, 
© and be did not comprobend e Tb on thy 
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ov will now permit me, Siu; to make a fow 
Aber refleions on the religion, the myſteries. 


of which I have been colleayouring to lay before 
you. It contains only two dogmas, that of the 
infinite Spirit, author of the creation, and that of 
the immortality of the ſoul. The temples of 
n. of Nerth, and of confecrated to the 


power. : 
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__ the wiſdom, the „ of le 
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, are a demonſtration of the firſt. "Ihe 5 


with which they embalmed the bodies, the 
prayer repeated. on the death of an Egyptian, 
furniſh a proof of the ſecond.” The temple of 


, ſituated in the ile of Blephantinos, my = 


be regarded as the moſt ancient of the country. 
In fact, before the Egyptians deſcended into the 
_ valley where tlie ſtagnant waters of the Nile form- 


ene moraſſes, until they had drain- 


ed them by the moſt prodigious Jabours, and 


rendered them fit for agriculture, they dwelt, 
according to Herodotus, on the mountains bor- 


dering on tlie cataracts. This monument thete - 
fore, teſtifies, that amongſt them.th e worſhip of 


the Creator preceded every other. We are juſti- 
fied even in aſſerting, that the Gets retained i * 
in its purity ; for men who had once riſen by 

the ſublime efforts of reaſon to the knowledge of: 
one only God, or who had received i it by tradi- 
non, could never, whilft they continued to com- 


_ poſe an enlightened body, fall back into idolatry, 8 
which invariably implies a profound ignorance. 


The reſt of the Egyptian theology was pure- 


1 allegorical. It embraced the courſe of the 


ſun, the moon, 558 _ and the moſt ſtrik⸗ 5 


. 


1 


ed his omnipotence to 8 ſenſes. 11 is very 


n that they at firſt taught this religion i in 
its 
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he pofipe ben ib heine a 
ted, becauſe the vulgan, accuſtome 


in the ſanctuaries, the ſymbolical figures 2 Sh 
ſpoken of. and to offer ſacrifices _ | bs 

giving to the Creator, at the pen 
were moans — e 


5 blind worſhip? Why aid they hold the pation in 
ſubjection to the yoke of ſo deplore per- 
Doubtleſs this was not — their 5 
deſign. The neceſſity. of expreſſing their ideas, 
previous to the invention of letters, by allegeri⸗- 
6 gene, the. Ah malay he 


3 A n 2 0 | . 
but pertinent anſwer to the deſpiſers and too-zealous 2 
ators of the ancient mythology. ** Su ppoſe that amidſt the 
s calamities that frequently befel the Jewiſß nation, the bock 
& of their law, whoſe preſervation is almoſt a miracle, had pe- 
* rjſhed, and with it, as of other incidents, the memory of 
« the Brazen. Serpent, erecteq by their law-giver, had been 
8. irretrievably loſt, what idea. could we have now entertain». 
ed of the ſerpents erected at this day as Taliſmans all over 
<< the eaſt, in imitation of that divine pattern? We might have . 
* groped in the dark, attributed them perhaps to the i 
«of Mereney'r Gators the magic rod with twining 1 — 
or to Aſculapiug's badge of life and health, à ſingle. ſerpent. 
<< wreathed round his ſtaff z or to the myſtical veneration of 
* the Egyptians, who have moſt of theſe Taliſmans, for that 
te reptile, which they min venerate, amidſt All the ſtrictneſs of 
* the Mabometan doQrine concerning the unity of God and thb 
t preciſeneſs of the Chri/ftian- Coptis.” See Dt. Pocbek, and 


our author, for an inſtance of * nene n n, 
as ng 
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rel, Wen dhe lefg dificulvan e 
had made them entirely loſe the meaning of theſe | - 


2 — ip Cer eng” wn mann 


this became — Hivinitied ef 
Egypt; Serapis ——— over the inundation ; 
Apis foretold abundance; and the evil genius, 
Typhoon; threatenedithe country. with'the moſt 
deſtructive calamities. Theſe ideas, once deep- 
ly impreſſed on the minds of the people, it would 
have been difficult to eradicate them, without 
involving the total overthrow of the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip: perhaps, alſo, (for men have been the 
fame in all ages) the prieſts adroitly availed 
themſelves of this ignorance to become the me- 
diators between heaven and earth, and the ſole 
diſpenſers of the divine oracles. But what ſhould- | 
render men circumſpect when they take upon 
them to condemii a learned body, who publiſn- 
ad thoſe wiſe laws which formed the glory of 
the Acheman code, and who erected a great num 
ber of durable and uſeful monuments, is that tho | 
Hebrews, though reſtricted to the ancient creed 
af Abraham by their elders and their prophets,” | 
no fooner founaheifitves in the deſert, than 
taking advantage of the abſence of Moſes, who. 
was waiting on the mountain the oracles of hea- 
ven, they compelled Aaron to caſt a golden calf 
to ſerve them as a god; ſo true it is, that the 
view of ſenſible objects Has more empire over 
the n. chan all the l of the pro- 


Fa foundeſt 
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rtially, ts hope bg — EE. 
2 Am than cee do . ma 


and — Ae Eayptios: s k- 


knowledged only one Gock Mythology, in their 9 5 


eyes, was no other chan a tiſſue af all 
implying effects and naturab cauſes They bo 
ed their head, however, before the ſtaturs af | 
Jupiter, of Pallas, and of Venus Socrates alone 
had the courage to liſt up his voice againſt tee 
fabulous divinities, and Socrates'was compelitd 
to ſwallom poiſon; Do you wiſh for anoiher anti 

more recent example of the dangen of eng]. 
ening our fellow creatures? Galileo proclaims a 
moſt important diſtovery to tte world; and Ga- 
lileo, after being obliged to aſk pardon on his 
knees for having dared to tell the truth, was per- 
ſecuted for the remainder of his life, and died in 
exile. It is doubtleſs very noble to be a martyr 


at this price, but feẽ minds are equal to ſo lud. 
lime an effort. 


Theſe facts, with many others I ** clas. 
prove that if the Egyptian prieſts were culpable for 
having concealed the light from, a people whom | 
it was their duty to inſtrut, we ſhould not con- 
demn them with too much rigour. For in theſe 


diſtant ages, when men ſpoke only by ſymbols, - 


idolatry made a rapid progreſs, and it was almoſt 

impoſſible to deſtroy it, without overſetting all re- 
ligion. Recollect the gods of Laban ſtolen by Re- 
| Heerai Theſe idols were hieroglyphics. Laban, 
who had probably loſt the key of their real ſig- 


nification, adored them, becauſe he had we 5 PE 


corre in — n de the — 76 = 


came the deities of the people, as ſoon as the ey 


had loſt the comprehenſion of their real.m 


prieſts; in — * a ſacrifice, muſt have an» 
nihilated all their knowledge, and above all, their 
abſolute controul over the minds of men. Now, 
if there are examples of a few individuals who 
have been generous enough to renounce the 


charms of dominion, from the pure dictates of 


humanity, we never yet have ſeen a body of men 
_ of ſo noble an act of virtue. | 


1 have the honour to be, bc. 
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The ſole means of extinguiſhing-the fuperfition . 
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Here hyphics, ws 1 language of. mat; 
an Their antiquity, more remote than the deluge... The 
meaning of them entirely Joſt under the, princes of © 
ot lower empire. The recovery of it would ren». | 
* ,_ ter 4 us acquainted. with the Janguage of the Coptis, | 


or ancient vulgar Egyptian, by which; we might at 4 | 


Su” 


3 "tain to a knowledge of the ſacerdotal dialect, uſed. 
py explaining the bieroglyphics, and which is fo 
en the Egyptian monuments... A Journey 
bs ka kewiſe be attempted tothe. temple. of Jupiter * 
mon, inhabited hy an Egyptian colony, which may 
jb © have preſerved their ancient language, their 
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[EROGLYPHIOS;. Sit. are the et 

N ind Tüey ure imitative 

and allegorieal characters. They differ from 

letters in this, that the latter paint the thoughts 

by ſtrokes and ſounds, while the former repre· = 
ſent them by figures. Their antiquity approaches 
the era of the deluge, if it be not prior to it; 

a . umme, — the-arts and ſo” 3 
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$69 8 ſtone, ſome of theſe monuments may have : 
| eſcaped the general ruin. Clemens of Alexan- : 


10 Toth, that is to ſay, approved by the; dcade> 
mies, and publiſhed under that title. He even 
gives an account of ſome of them. The firft, ſays 
he, contained the ſacred hymns ; the ſecond, rules 


ſor the Ryves of Kings: the four following = 


' eated of aſtronomy, and the obſervations 
e the Egyptians; ten others contaitied' the. ſci- 
ence of hieroglyphics, geography, and coſmo- 
graphy. A like number compoſec te code of 
laws, the religion, and the diſcipline of the prieſts. 
kaftly, the remaining ſix formed a. r 
 emiſe- on-medicine.” 

Theſe works — ſte of many 6 
ee which a harbarian, whoſe name muſt be 
oer odieus to poſterity, made uſe of for ſix 
months te heat the bathis of Alexandria; But the 5 
chief part of the Egyptian books Were only copies. 


The originals remain engraven in a thouſand 


places on the marbles of the temples, the obeliſes, 
7 the walls of the ſubterraneous paſſages. 
eſe are the monuments which the learned 
L nations ſhould endeavour to read. Manes 
hon, a high-prieſt and ſacred Egyptian: writer 
drew thence the hiſtory her wrote, under the 
reign of the Ptolemies, About three centuries 
after, Hermapion deey phered the obelifiv of He- 
liapolis,, tranſported by Auguſtus to the: capital 
of, the Roman | empire: - | Since: that autor, no 
ather has poſſeſſed tlie knowledge: of Hedge 
Nhics, or, if any one has: ben ſo! gifte H? 
Ws have not * us. Ammianus Marcel- 
| Ft, linus, . 
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m who flouriſhed under the 8 Juli 
declares, that i in his time theſe characters were 
unintelligible to the Romans. Are there then 


no means of tearing off the veil that covers them, 
and of explaining the facts which they contain? 


The man who ſhould make this difcovery would 


acquire immortal honour, by reftoring to the arts, 

to ſcience, and to hiſtory, fo many diſcoveries 
now loſt to the world. 1 do not pretend to this ö 
ſublime effort, but ſhall content myſelf with ex- 


Poſing ſuch ideas as the ſtudy of the ancients, 


and the frequently-repeated view of the monu- 


ments of Egypt, haye given birth to, in my mind. 


We know that the prieſts invented the letters 
which they called ſacerdotal, and by means of 


which they tranſlated the hieroglyphics : they 
were in univerſal uſe in the temples, and it was 
in thoſe letters they wrote every thing reſpecting 


religion and the ſciences. This partial dialect 
vas intermediate between the hieroglyphics and 


the common language of the country, which for- 
tunately is not loſt; for the fact is, that it ſtill 
exiſts in the books of the Coptis, with Greek and 
Arabic tranſlations, It is to be found in a great 
number of manuſcripts ſcattered through Egypt, 


and in the European libraries. In order to arrive, 


1 means of it, at the knowledge of the facer- 


dotel dialect, we muſt diſcover either alphabets = 


or paſſages common to the two languages. Now, 


we diſcover on the walls of the temples, and the- 
ſouterrains, certain letters interſperſed amongſt 


the hiefoglyphics, different from all thoſe we are 


be mae WO” nd which form = part. 1 
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of the ſacerdotal dialect. Theſe are the charac: 
ters we ſhould endeavour to comprehend; for 
they would give us the key of the hieroglyphics, 
ef which they are either the continuation or the 
interpretation. Perhaps ſome learned man, per-. 
fectly well verſed in the Coptic, the Arabic, and 
the Hebrew, who would dedicate ſome years to 
the ſtudy of the monuments of ancient Egypt 
on the ſpot, might accompliſh this noble enter- 


ms. 
8 The ſcriptures furniſh many proofs that the Jews brought 
the hieroglyphics with them out of Egypt, as well as the wor- 
ſhip l of the ſun. Ezekiel, in his viſion, chap. viii. verſes q, 
10, and* 16, ſays, “ And he faid unto me, Gs in, and behold: 
e the wicked abominations that they do here. 80 I went in 
and beheld every form of creeping thing, and abominable 
«© beafts, and all the idols of the houſe of Iſrael, pourtrayed on 
the wall round about.” —And he brought me intu the inner 
court of the Lord's houſe, and behold; at the door of the tem- 
ple of the Lord, between the porch and the altar, were about 


5 fire and twenty men, with their backs towards the temple of 


the Lord, and their faces towards the eaſt; and they worlhip- . 
the ſun towards the eaſt. „ 
The Biſhop of Clogher, in 1753, publiſhed a Journal ſtom 
Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai, and-back again, tranſlated from a 
- + manuſcript written by the Prefetto of Egypt, in company with 
the Miſſionaries de propaganda fide at Grand Cairo z- ſpoken of 
by Dr. Pocock, and wherein mention is made of great numbers 
of ancient unknown characters in the wilderneſs of Sinai, at a 
place well known by the name of Gebel-el-Makatah, or the 
Mitten Mountains. Likewiſe of the ſfecond'ſtone ſtruck by 
Moſes, as related in the twentieth chapter of Numbers, is ſtill 
lying there. The celebrated Mr. Edward Wortley Montague 
made this journey a few years ſince, expreſsly to view theſe 
objects, but declared himſelf greatly diſappointed at finding them 
every where interſperſed with figures of men and beaſts, which 
' convinced him that they were not written by A | 
, - ; ö 1 
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The following is 8 reflection 48 ich 
1 have been greatly ſtruck, ſince I have travelled. 


in this country,——The Ammonians were an 


Egyptian colony. The prieſts who gave Jupiter 
Ammon his celebrity, had the ſame religion, © 
and poſſeſſed the fame knowledge with thoſe of 
Egypt. Their God has ceaſed to utter his ora- 
cles, but his temple may ftill ſubſiſt; the coun- 
try around it being extremely fertile, muſt be 
inhabited. This tribe not having experienced 
the revolutions which have overturned every 
thing in Egypt for upwards of two thouſand 
years, may have retained its cuſtoms, its wor- 
| ſhip, and its native language. It is probable 
that the arts and ſciences, no longer foſtered by 
celebrity, have fallen into decay ; but tradition 
may have preſerved their memory. Sanchonia- 
thon affirms that he derived his knowledge from 
the monuments of Egypt, and the books of the 
Ammonians. Theſe books might ſtill be found 
in the heart of the ee which ö 188 5 


With * deference to ſo i 3 an Win is it not ON 
moſt evident that theſe are neither more nor leſs than the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics ; and that, from the paſſage above cited from 
Ezekiel, as well as the Egyptian education of Moſes, they may . 
have been written by the Iſraelites, and that the characters in- 
terſperſe1 with the figures of men and beaſts, are the ſacerdotal 
characters or diale& mentioned by our author? Mr. Montague 
had certainly no reaſonable cauſe of diſeppointment at finding 
theſe ſtones covered with unknown characters; for what elſe 
was to be expected? But theſe very curious and highly inte- 


reſting monuments are not for that reaſon the leſs deſerving the 


attention of the learned, whether they be of Iſraelite or Egyp- | 
tan origin,——-{Tranſlator.) 
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- birth, ke polibly i in the ſanctuary, of that an- | 
Cent temple, protected by immenſe deſerts. It 
"-Jhould be towards this memorable ſpot, there- 


' 4 ore, that a learned man ſhould bend his courſe 
Fwith any hope of ſucceſs. The way that leads 


to it is beſet with dangers. Alexander, follow- x 


e a numerous retinue, and by camels laden 
with water and proviſions, was on the point of 
periſhing with thirſt. One of the armies of 
Camby ſes remained buried under the ſands, and 
not a ſingle ſoldier who compoſed it ever again 

beheld his country. But what is not an intrepid 

individual capable of performing, enlightened 
and enflamed by the love of ſcience? Until fome 

well-informed European, in ſhort, ſtall have vi- 

ſited the temple of Ammon; until he has com- 

municated to. enlightened nations the treaſures 


or the ruins it contains, it is natural to imagine 


that it is ſurrounded by an ancient Egyptian co- 
lony, who ſpeak the mother tongue, and who 
have preſerved the ſcience of hieroglyphics. 
But what leads us to believe that this tribe is not 
extinct is, that tbe Oafis which I have traced on 
the chart, are ſtill inhabited in our days, and 
that the Bey of Girge ſends to the Oafis, which 
cot ref pohds with that town, a Cachef to govern 

it. A traveller who ſhould venture to traverſe 
the deſeri®*which ſeparate the Oafis from the 

banks of the Nile; muſt infallibly find there monu- 


15 Feng hitherto unknown, and infinitely 7 8 


"1 have the honour to be, de. | 
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To Mr. Li. Phykician 70 5. Kid 75 
France, Firſt Phyfician io MongsteuR, and 
 MuMBeR 35 the 3 of . ; 
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PLAN OF. AN INTERESTING 'vorAGB,. any. 
WHICH HAS NEVER BEEN. rann 


To 0 ae, a ray * the 590 Jokes of PREP in 
a boat. To examine the ruins in its iſles. 
vit Peluſium, Farama, the Oafis ; to Sizne — 
the wells of the ſolſtice, and to aſcertain the. 
ancient obſervation of the Egyptians. To paſs 
through the interior parts of the Imen, with the 
view of procuring information and manuſcripts. - 
| To go to Mecca; to flay there during the pil- 
grimage, and to bring thence and from Medina the | 
works and information that are unknown in E &- | 


rope. To travel over both Arabias, Petraa and 


| : Deſerta; and after remaining Jn 5. at e | 
Io return 10 Europe. 


. 5 | ** Mr. L, M. 5 5 \ EN, 5 125 
Maxs; * 8 ain remain, „Sir, to her ratified EIN” 
in Egypt. The following i is the project I pro- 
Poſe to the man who is deſirous of being emi- 

nently uſeful to the arts and ſciences, and to 
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procure moſt valuable information for his coun- : 
TTT. areas takes af 


YN zals';ito found its outlets into the Mediterranean; 
do touch at the Iſle of Tanis, where, according =D 


d 0o the teftimony of Arabian writers, and the na- 
tives of the country, there are vaſt ruins and an- 
ſique marbles; to navigate to the extremity of 


the lake; to viſit the remains of Peluſium, and 
of Farama, where the Arabian geographers 'de- 
ſcribe a tomb, Which muſt be that of the * 5 


Pompe 3 2 
eſcend the canal of Sebennytus, now call- 

1 Samanout, as far as the borders of Lake Baur- 

1os'; to ſearch for the ruins of the ancient Butis, 


where Herodotus places the ſanctuary of Latona | 


- compoſed of the aſtoniſhing block of granite, the 
deſcription « of Wes I have given from that hif- 


\ Bs difeorer the. ruins of Nancrates, and of- 
Sais, ſituated in the environs of Faous, and thoſe 
of Phacuſa and Bubaſtis, where the famous vous! | 


of the Ptolemies paſſed. , 


Io mike a treaty with a tribe of wandwing 
Arabs in order to penetrate to the Oaſis of Am- 
mon, at no great diſtance from Lake -Mzris, and 
. thence to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, fo ce- 
lebrated in antiquity ; where there are hopes of 
recovering the ancient language of Egypt, and 
poſſibly the books which ſerved to decypher ho 
hieroglyphics. 
Io viſſit the three te and deſcribe the peo- 
ple and the monuments they contain, and which 
are loſt to the world. 5 10 
o 
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Ts ſtop eight or ten days at Sjewns' to. diſco« 9 5 


| ver the well of the ſolſtice, and to verify the u - 


mirable obſervation of the ancient Egy pan 
prieſts, who, when the fun. deſcribed the 
Tropic, ſaw his entire image at noon reflects _ 
ed on the water, which covered the bottom of: =, 
this aſtronomical well. For eighteen hundred 


; years paſt no European has verified any uf theſe 


circumſtances, or viſited the places I have men- 


tioned. Thefe reſearches, however, we 7g a 
man verſed in antiquity, and thoroughly 
quainted with the manners, the religion, and A 


language of the Arabs; ſuch a man would not 8 
content himſelf with theſe limits to his travely.... 8 
He might embark on the · Red Sea in the capaci- 


ty of a Mahometan merchant, furvey all its ports, 


remain fome months at Moka, where he would 
meet with precious manuſcripts, then repair to 
Sannaa, the ancient capital of the Homerite 
Kings, who governed Yemen in the time of the 
Ptolemies; viſit the interior parts of that rich 


country; join one of the caravans, and arrive at 


Mecca. He might remain there under the pretent 


of religion and of commerce; examine the library 


begun long before Mahomet; he might pur- 


hi or procure copies of the moſt intereſting 


manuſcripts; and, after obſerving the worſhip, . 


the trade and the monuments of that city, the 


antiquity of which is coeval with Iſmael, he: 
might fet off with the caravan for Damaſcus, and 
repoſe himſelf after his fatigues in that beauti- 
ful capital of Syria, where he would procure 


RENO a great number of 2 2 books, &c. &c. 


The 
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The learned man who ſhould, ſucceed i in this 

journey. the difficulties and the perils of which 
are innumerable, would furniſh Europe with an 
_ abſolutely new hiſtory of the nations of Arabia; 


fror the interior of that country is as little known 
as the foreſts of New Zealand. He would pro- 


cure a great quantity of intereſting. diſcoveries | 


for natural hiſtory. and geography, and might 
| Poſſibly have the good fortune to reſtore to Ta- 
. citus, to Livy, and to Diodorus, the complement 
of their immortal works, for ny: a all been 
tranſlated by the Arabs. 
After I had given to the x ;blick e a | tranſlation - 
f the Koran, and the life of Mabomet, full of en- 
thuſiaſm for the ſciences, I did propoſe to under- 
take this journey. My project met with obſta- 
cles which prevented me from carrying it into 
Krecution, and which gave me much uneaſineſs. 
But we muſt ſubmit to the law of neceſſity. From 
that time I have totally abandoned the thoughts . 
of it, and I confeſs that at preſent I ſhonld not 
have the courage to undertake it, becauſe I know | 


from experience the perils of ſuch an enterprize, B 


and that after a few years reſidence in my native 

country, to the climate of which I am again ha- 

bituated, my health probably would not be proof 

a ſecond time to the deſtructive heats of Africa 

and Arabia. But I hope that ſome European, 
inflamed with the love of glory, and wealthier, 

or more favoured than me, will immortalize him- 

ſelf by collecting the information and the manu- 

fcripts I have mentioned; and above all, by 

e for e nations the unknown 
hiſtory 


* 


5 6 of the 1 of . of * af. ; 
Medina, and of the interior parts of Arabia. 
Such is the knowledge I have been able to ob- 
tain by five years travels in the eaſtern world, 
and by the ſtudy of the ancients. ' May you, 
Sir, who, in the charming retirement, Which 
vour labours and your talents have enriched with 
all the rare plants of the world, and a collection 
of valuable books, who afforded me the leiſure _ 
neceſſary to arrange theſe Letters, publiſhed un» 
der the auſpices of an auguſt Prince, who ho- 
nours you with his eſteem ; may you, Sir, derive 
ſome pleaſure from their peruſal, and regard 
them as a teſtimonial of my gratitude. - 5 | 


N 1 have the honour to be, 
1 | With reſpect, Sir, 5 
Your moſt obedient ; humble ſeryant, 


1 5 SAVARY, 


? 


| END or THE LETTERS ON EGYPT 
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